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Dear  Reader: 


This  draft  Resource  Management  Plan/Environmental  Impact  Statement  (RMP/EIS) 
for  the  Spokane  District  is  presented  for  your  review  and  comment.  It  has  been 
prepared  in  conformance  with  planning  procedures  established  under  the  Federal 
Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976. 

This  document  outlines  four  major  alternatives  for  the  management  of  BLM's 
public  land  in  the  Spokane  District.  These  alternatives  are  designed  primarily 
to  address  land  management  issues  that  were  identified  during  the  early  stages 
of  the  planning  process. 

We  would  appreciate  your  comments  on  the  adequacy  of  this  RMP/EIS  by  December 
31,  1984,  for  consideration  in  preparing  the  final  Spokane  District  RMP/EIS. 
Questions  or  comments  should  be  directed  to  Joseph  Buesing,  District  Manager, 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  Spokane  District  Office,  East  4217  Main  Avenue, 
Spokane,  WA  99202.  Comments  received  after  the  close  of  the  comment  period  may 
be  considered  in  the  decision  process,  even  though  they  may  be  too  late  to  be 
specifically  addressed  in  the  final  environmental  impact  statement. 

Informal  public  meetings  would  be  scheduled  in  the  event  that  significant 
public  response  indicates  additional  information  or  clarification  of  points 
brought  out  in  the  draft  RMP/EIS. 

If  public  meetings  are  scheduled,  notification  of  time  and  place  would  be  made 
through  the  local  news  media.  BLM  personnel  will  be  on  hand  to  answer 
questions  regarding  the  draft  analysis  and  plan. 

This  draft  document  may  be  incorporated  into  the  final  EIS  by  reference.  If 
so,  the  final  RMP/EIS  will  consist  of  public  comments,  responses,  and  any 
needed  changes  of  the  draft.  Therefore,  please  retain  this  draft  copy  for  use 
with  the  final  RMP/EIS. 

The  final  RMP/EIS  will  identify  the  changes,  if  any,  in  the  Preferred 
Alternative  (Proposed  Action).  It  should  be  considered  a  proposed  decision  at 
that  time.  It  will  be  subject  to  a  special  review  opportunity  by  the  Governor 
of  Washington  and  to  protest  by  parties  who  may  be  adversely  affected. 

Through  your  participation  in  this  planning  process,  we  believe  we  can  move 
together  toward  a  common  goal  of  improved  public  land  management  in  the 
Spokane  District. 
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Sincerely  yours, 


Joseph  K.  Buesing 
District  Manager 
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Spokane  Resource 
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Statement 


Draft  (X)  Final  ()  RMP/EIS 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of 
Land  Management 

1.  Type  of  Action:  Administrative  (X)  Legislative  () 

2.  Abstract:  This  Draft  Resource  Management 
Plan/Environmental  Impact  Statement  discusses 
resource  management  on  307,603  acres  of  public 
lands  administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  in  the  Spokane  District.  The  Preferred 
Plan  proposes  to  implement  harvesting  of  timber  on 
44,443  acres  with  a  sustained  yield  of  3.98  MM  bd. 
ft.;  grazing  management  would  continue  on  232,970 
acres  (384  allotments)  of  public  land  with  an 
expected  long-term,  slight  increase  in  grazing  use; 
wildlife  and  fish  habitat  would  be  maintained  or 
improved;  and  at  least  300  acres  of  public  land 
would  be  offered  for  sale  annually. 

3.  Four  alternatives  are  analyzed: 

A.  Emphasis  on  Production  of  Commodities 

B.  Preferred 

C.  Emphasis  on  Protection  of  Natural  Resources 

D.  No  Action  (continuation  of  the  existing  land 
management  program) 

4.  The  comment  period  will  be  90  days,  ending 
December  31,  1984. 

5.  For  further  information  contact  the  following 
person: 

Joseph  Buesing,  District  Manager 

Bureau  of  Land  Management,  Spokane  District 

Office 

East  4217  Main  Avenue 

Spokane,  Washington  99202 

Telephone:  (509)  456-2570 


Summary 


disposal.  Exchange  and  transfers  to  other  Federal 
agencies  would  take  place  when  natural  resource 
values  would  benefit. 


V 


Four  multiple  use  alternatives  for  the  management 
of  public  lands  in  the  Spokane  District  have  been 
developed  and  analyzed  in  accordance  with  the 
Bureau's  planning  regulations  issued  under 
authority  of  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and 
Management  Act  of  1976.  The  alternatives  respond 
to  four  issues:  Grazing  Management,  Land  Tenure 
Adjustment,  Access  to  Public  Lands,  and 
Recreation  Management.  These  issues  are 
identified  through  the  planning  process.  The 
purpose  of  the  proposed  alternatives  is  to  present 
and  evaluate  options  for  managing,  protecting,  and 
enhancing  public  resources. 


Each  alternative  is  a  master  plan  that  would  provide 
a  framework  within  which  future,  more  site-specific 
decisions  would  be  made,  such  as  defining  the 
intensity  of  management  of  various  resources, 
developing  activity  plans  (for  instance,  grazing 
allotment  management  plans  and  transportion 
plans),  or  issuing  rights-of-way  or  leases. 

The  four  alternatives  considered  are  as  follows: 

Alternative  A  (Production) 

This  alternative  would  emphasize  providing 
economic  benefits  to  the  local  economy.  Multiple 
use  management  would  emphasize  the  production 
of  goods  and  services  on  public  lands  within  the 
Spokane  RMP  area  to  meet  local  and  possibly 
regional  demands. 


This  alternative  would  develop  AMPs  and/or  CRMPs 
for  the  I  category  allotments  to  establish  livestock 
use  levels,  grazing  systems,  seasons  of  use,  and 
range  improvements  to  enhance  livestock 
production.  CRMPs  for  the  public  land  outside  of 
the  I  and  M  allotments  would  be  developed. 
Maximization  of  livestock  grazing  where  conflicts 
with  other  major  resource  values  are  minimal  would 
be  emphasized.  Authorized  livestock  use  would  be 
adjusted  for  the  16  I  category  allotments  to  achieve 
70%  utilization  of  key  forage  species. 


Alternative  B  (Preferred) 

The  Preferred  Alternative  would  emphasize  the 
management,  production,  and  use  of  renewable 
resources  on  the  majority  of  the  public  lands  in  the 
Spokane  RMP  area.  Management  would  be 
directed  toward  providing  a  flow  of  renewable 
resources  from  the  public  lands  on  a  sustained 
yield  basis.  This  alternative  represents  the  Bureau's 
favored  management  approach. 

Grazing  leases  would  be  authorized  at  the  1982 
total  preference  level  of  30,259  AUMs.  There  would 
be  management  systems  developed,  maintained,  or 
revised  for  the  16  I  category  allotments. 

This  alternative  would  develop  AMPs  and/or  CRMPs 
for  the  I  allotments  to  establish  livestock  use  levels, 
grazing  systems,  seasons  of  use,  and  range 
improvements  to  accomplish  multiple  use  objectives 
of  livestock  forage  production,  wildlife  habitat,  and 
watershed  needs.  CRMPs  for  the  public  land 
outside  the  I  and  M  allotments  would  be  developed. 
A  moderate  level  of  livestock  use  to  maintain  or 
protect  other  resource  values  would  be  emphasized. 
Authorized  livestock  use  would  initially  remain  at 
currently  authorized  levels  for  the  16  I  category 
allotments  but  would  be  adjusted  through  collection 
and  analyses  of  monitoring  data  to  achieve  50% 
utilization  of  key  forage  species. 

There  would  be  44,443  acres  of  commercial 
forestland  on  which  the  sustained  harvest  level  is 
based.  The  sustainable  harvest  level  would  be 
approximately  3.98  MM  bd.  ft.  annually  or  39.8  MM 
bd.  ft.  for  a  ten  year  period.  Minor  forest  products 
would  be  sold  where  consistent  with  other  resource 
values. 


There  would  be  8,720  acres  identified  for  acquisition 
and  approximately  300  acres  per  year  identified  for 
disposal.  Exchanges  and  transfers  to  other  Federal 
agencies  would  take  place  when  natural  resource 
values  would  benefit. 


There  would  be  46,076  acres  of  commercial 
forestland  on  which  the  sustainable  timber  harvest 
level  is  based.  The  sustainable  harvest  levels  would 
be  4.12  MM  bd.  ft.  annually  or  41.2  MM  bd.  ft.  for 
the  decade.  The  sale  of  minor  forest  products  would 
be  optimized. 


Alternative  C  (Protection) 

This  alternative  would  emphasize  protection, 
maintenance,  and  enhancement  of  the  natural 
environment  within  the  planning  area.  The 
enjoyment  and  use  of  the  natural  environment  for 
present  and  future  generations,  both  locally  and 
nationally,  would  be  emphasized. 


There  would  be  5,128  acres  identified  for  acquisition 
and  approximately  400  acres  per  year  identified  for 


VI 


This  alternative  would  develop  AMPs  and/or  CRMPs 
for  the  I  allotments  to  establish  livestock  use  levels, 
grazing  systems,  seasons  of  use,  and  range 
improvements  to  accomplish  wildlife,  watershed, 
and  other  objectives  related  to  enhancement  of 
natural  values.  CRMPs  for  the  public  land  outside 
the  I  and  M  allotments  would  be  developed.  A  light 
level  of  livestock  use  to  enhance  natural  values 
would  be  emphasized.  Authorized  livestock  use 
would  be  adjusted  for  the  16  I  category  allotments 
to  achieve  30%  utilization  of  key  forage  species. 

There  would  be  37,274  acres  of  commercial 
forestland  on  which  the  sustainable  timber  harvest 
level  is  based.  The  sustainable  harvest  level  would 
be  3.33  MM  bd.  ft.  annually  or  33.3  MM  bd.  ft.  for 
the  decade.  Multiple  use  constraints  and  set-asides 
would  be  expanded.  Old  growth  values  would  be 
preserved.  Sales  of  woodland  products  would  be 
restricted  to  protect  other  resource  values. 


There  would  be  200  acres  identified  for  disposal 
over  a  5-year  period.  There  would  be  an  exchange 
of  lands  in  scattered  tracts  to  acquire  land  within 
Juniper  Dune  Wilderness  (1,600  acres),  ACEC 
inholdings  (5,120  acres),  and  land  with  special 
values  in  the  other  11  management  areas  (5,000 
acres). 

Alternative  D  (No  Action) 

This  alternative  allows  for  the  management  and  flow 
of  outputs  from  the  public  lands  and  resources  in 
the  planning  area  at  their  present  levels.  The 


planning  area  is  presently  operating  under 
Management  Framework  Plans  (MFPs)  that  were 
developed  from  1977-1981.  Formal  management 
direction  is  derived  from  these  MFPs. 


This  alternative  would  continue  ongoing 
implementation  of  AMPs  and/or  CRMPs  for  two  I 
allotments  and  custodial  management  for  the  14 
remaining  I  allotments.  Currently  authorized  use 
levels  would  be  maintained  except  where 
adjustments  are  planned  in  existing  activity  plans. 

There  would  be  44,707  acres  of  commercial 
forestlands  on  which  the  sustainable  harvest  level  is 
based.  The  annual  sustainable  harvest  level  would 
be  4.0  MM  bd.  ft.  for  the  decade.  Woodland 
products  would  be  utilized  based  upon  demand. 

Land  sales  would  average  1,200  acres  per  year.  An 
average  of  600  acres  would  be  disposed  of  through 
other  means  such  as  leases  (R  &  PP)  and  State 
Lieu  selections.  Easements  for  recreation  and  forest 
management  uses  would  be  acquired. 

Table  S-1  displays  the  priority  in  which  the  resource 
programs  would  be  emphasized  in  the  13 
management  areas.  For  example,  under  Alternative 
B  in  the  Douglas  Creek  Management  Area,  grazing 
has  top  priority  with  recreation,  wildlife  habitat,  and 
soil  and  water  following  in  second,  third,  and  fourth 
priorities  respectively.  Priorities  reflect  the  order  in 
which  funds  for  the  different  resource  management 
programs  would  be  allocated  in  annual  work  plans. 


Table  S-1  Program  Emphasis  by  Management  Area 


Management 

Areas 

Alternatives 

Jameson 

Douglas 

Saddle 

Rattlesnake 

Badger 

Similkameen 

Conconully 

Lake 

Creek 

Mountains 

Hills 

Slope 

Alternative  A 

Grazing 

Grazing 

Grazing 

Grazing 

Grazing 

Grazing 

Grazing 

Recreation 

Recreation 

Recreation 

Recreation 

Recreation 

Recreation 

Recreation 

Forest 

Forest 

Alternative  B 

Grazing 

Wildlife 

Wildlife 

Grazing 

Grazing 

Grazing 

Grazing 

(Preferred) 

Recreation 

Habitat 

Habitat 

Recreation 

Recreation 

Recreation 

Recreation 

Forest 

Grazing 

Grazing 

Wildlife 

Wildlife 

Wildlife 

Wildlife 

Wildlife 

Recreation 

Recreation 

Habitat 

Habitat 

Habitat 

Habitat 

Habitat 

Forest 

Soil  and 

Wildlife 

Wildlife 

Wildlife 

Water 

Alternative  C 

Wildlife 

Soil  and 

Grazing 

Wildlife 

(Protection) 

Habitat 

Habitat 

Habitat 

Habitat 

Water 

Recreation 

Habitat 

Grazing 

Grazing 

Cultural 

Grazing 

Grazing 

Grazing 

Recreation 

Recreation 

Resources 

Recreation 

Recreation 

Recreation 

Forest 

Forest 

Recreation 

Alternative  D 

Grazing 

Grazing 

Grazing 

Grazing 

Grazing 

Grazing 

Grazing 

(No  Action 

Recreation 

Recreation 

Recreation 

Recreation 

Recreation 

Recreation 

Recreation 

Wildlife 

Wildlife 

Wildlife 

Wildlife 

Soil  and 

Wildlife 

Wildlife 

Habitat 

Habitat 

Habitat 

Habitat 

Water 

Habitat 

Habitat 

Forest 

Forest 

Soil  and 
Water 
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Mixed  coniferous  forest  types,  as  found  in  northern  Stevens  County 


Alternatives 

Rock 

North 

North 

Huckleberry 

Juniper 

Scattered 

Creek 

Ferry 

Stevens 

Mountains 

Forest 

Tracts 

Alternative  A 

Recreation 

Forest 

Forest 

Forest 

Grazing 

Lands 

(Production) 

Wildlife 

Grazing 

Grazing 

Recreation 

Recreation 

Grazing 

Habitat 

Recreation 

Recreation 

Recreation 

Grazing 

Forest 

Alternative  B 

Recreation 

Forest 

Forest 

Forest 

Grazing 

Lands 

Wildlife 

Wildlife 

Grazing 

Wildlife 

Recreation 

Grazing 

Habitat 

Habitat 

Recreation 

Habitat 

Recreation 

Forest 

Recreation 

Recreation 

Forest 

Alternative  C 

Wildlife 

Wildlife 

Wildlife 

Wildlife 

Wildlife 

Lands 

Habitat 

Habitat 

Habitat 

Habitat 

Habitat 

Grazing 

Recreation 

Cultural 

Grazing 

Cultural 

Grazing 

Recreation 

Resources 

Recreation 

Resources 

Recreation 

Forest 

Forest 

Forest 

Alternative  D 

Grazing 

Forest 

Forest 

Forest 

Grazing 

Lands 

(No  Action) 

Recreation 

Wildlife 

Grazing 

Wildlife 

Recreation 

Grazing 

Wildlife 

Habitat 

Recreation 

Habitat 

Recreation 

Habitat 

Recreation 

Recreation 

Forest 

Soil  and 

Grazing 

Water 

Forest 
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Chapter  1 
Purpose  and  Need 


Introduction 
Planning  Unit 


This  Resource  Management  Plan/Environmental 
Impact  Statement  (RMP/EIS)  will  analyze  the 
impacts  associated  with  the  management  of  307,603 
acres  of  public  land  in  eastern  Washington.  This 
land  is  scattered  throughout  19  of  the  20  counties 
east  of  the  Cascade  Mountains.  Spokane  County  is 
the  only  eastern  Washington  county  in  which  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  (hereafter  referred  to 
as  the  BLM)  does  not  manage  any  surface 
resources.  The  RMP  will  not  address  the  resource 
issues  on  2,900  acres  of  BLM  administered  land  in 
western  Washington  for  the  following  reasons:  none 
of  this  land  is  leased  for  grazing;  approximately  600 
acres  are  currently  involved  in  State  Lieu  selection; 
370  acres  are  under  long-term  Recreation  and 
Public  Purposes  Act  Leases,  and  180  acres  are 
located  within  the  Skagit  Wild  and  Scenic  River 
Corridor  which  in  itself  restricts  management 


options.  The  remaining  1,750  acres  are  scattered 
throughout  19  counties;  consequently,  any 
coordinated  management  action  involving  these 
lands  would  be  costly  and  complicated.  Therefore, 
individual  management  plans  for  each  parcel  are 
developed  as  needed.  Finally,  any  management 
actions  regarding  these  lands  are  subject  to 
separate  environmental  analyses.  The  10,000  acres 
of  public  land  in  Asotin  County,  Washington,  which 
are  managed  by  the  Baker  Resource  Area,  Vale 
District,  Baker,  Oregon,  will  be  analyzed  in  the 
Baker  Resource  Management  Plan  which  is 
scheduled  to  be  initiated  in  the  next  few  years. 


The  planning  area  is  bordered  by  the  Cascade 
Mountain  Range  to  the  west,  the  Canadian  Border 
to  the  north,  and  the  States  of  Oregon  to  the  south 
and  Idaho  on  the  east.  BLM  administers  the  public 
land  in  this  area  from  the  District  Office  in  Spokane, 
Washington,  and  the  Wenatchee  Area  Office  in 
Wenatchee,  Washington  (see  Map  1). 
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MAP  1 


The  public  lands  in  the  Spokane  District  are 
commonly  intermingled  with  private  lands  and  lands 
managed  by  State  agencies,  such  as  the 
Washington  State  Department  of  Natural  Resources 
(WSDNR)  and  Washington  State  Department  of 
Game  (WSDG).  Other  lands  are  adjacent  to  or  near 
Indian  Reservations,  National  Forest,  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  or  Nuclear  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission  lands.  This  intermingling  has  led,  in 
some  cases,  to  cooperative  management  of  the 
lands.  The  BLM,  for  example,  manages  8,400  acres 
of  adjacent  Bureau  of  Reclamation  (BR)  land  in 
Grant  County.  The  Bureau  also  has  16  cooperative 
agreements  with  the  Washington  State  Department 
of  Game,  where  the  State  manages  the  BLM  land 
in  conjunction  with  their  own  lands.  (See  Appendix 
A.) 


Table  1-1  respectively.  The  resource  management 
program  activities  are  as  follows:  soil,  air,  water, 
lands,  range,  wildlife,  forestry,  recreation,  cultural 
resources,  minerals,  and  wilderness. 


Purpose  and  Need 

The  Spokane  Resource  Management  Plan  (RMP)  is 
being  prepared  to  provide  a  comprehensive 
framework  for  managing  and  allocating  public  land 
and  resources  in  the  Spokane  District  during  the 
next  10  or  more  years.  This  document  includes  both 
a  proposed  RMP  (the  preferred  alternative)  and  a 
draft  Environmental  Impact  Statement  (EIS) 
addressing  future  management  of  approximately 
307,603  acres  administered  by  the  BLM. 


This  fractured  ownership  pattern  along  with  the 
extreme  topographic  and  climatic  differences  makes 
management  difficult.  To  facilitate  analysis  in  the 
Resource  Management  Planning  Process,  these 
lands  have  been  grouped  into  13  management 
areas  that  exhibit  either  similar  resource  values  or 
public  concerns.  The  general  location  and 
landownership  status  are  depicted  on  Map  2  and 


During  the  period  1977-1981,  the  District  staff 
proposed  land  use  plans-called  Management 
Framework  Plans  (MFPs)--for  146,404  acres  of 
public  land  in  Benton,  Chelan,  Douglas,  Franklin, 
and  Okanogan  Counties.  In  the  preparation  of  these 
plans,  issues  were  identified  that  addressed 
conflicting  land  use  activities  on  public  land. 


Table  1-1 

Surface  Landownership  of  Planning  Area 


Federal  (BLM) 

Federal  (United  States  Forest  Service) 

Federal  (Bureau  of  Reclamation) 

Federal  (Yakima  Firing  Center) 

Federal  (Hanford  Works-ACE) 

Indian  Reservations 

State 

Private 

Total 

Management  Area  (MA) 

Similkameen 
Conconully 
Jameson  Lake 
Douglas  Creek 
Saddle  Mountain 
Rattlesnake 
Badger  Slope 
Rock  Creek 
North  Ferry 
North  Stevens 
Huckleberry 
Juniper  Forest 
Scattered  Tracts 

Total 


Acres 

%  of  Total 

307,603 

1.7 

5,462,388 

29.4 

523,500 

2.8 

261,000 

1.4 

364,800 

1.9 

2,334,325 

12.6 

1,452,280 

7.8 

7,872,912 

42.4 

18,578,808 

100.0 

Total  Acres 

BLM 

°/o  of  Total 

200,960 

28,900 

14.4 

141,440 

11,500 

8.1 

35,200 

3,660 

10.4 

183,680 

22,000 

11.9 

147,200 

24,300 

16.5 

193,920 

24,725 

12.8 

48,630 

7,720 

15.9 

36,560 

6,427 

17.6 

294,400 

13,000 

4.4 

376,200 

13,205 

3.5 

168,960 

11,269 

6.7 

51,520 

17,120 

33.0 

16,640,298 

123,777 

.76 

18,578,808 

307,603 

1.7 

Decisions  based  on  these  MFPs  have  been  or  will 
be  implemented  as  funds  become  available.  In 
addition  to  the  MFPs,  the  draft  "Chopaka  Mountain 
Wilderness  Study,  Plan  Amendment  and 
Environmental  Assessment"  has  been  prepared  to 
address  a  wilderness  study  area  in  Okanogan 
County.  Also,  an  environmental  assessment  entitled 
"Proposed  Federal  Oil  and  Gas  Leasing  in 
Washington"  addresses  potential  issues  concerning 
the  development  of  Federally  owned  oil  and  gas 
reserves  in  Washington  State.  Issues  addressed  in 
these  land  use  plans  and  environmental 
assessments  will  not  be  readdressed  in  the 
RMP/EIS. 


This  document  includes  a  draft  Resource 
Management  Plan  as  described  by  the  Federal 
Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  (FLPMA).  Its 
purpose  is  to  establish  land  areas  for  limited, 
restricted,  or  exclusive  use;  designation;  or  transfer 
from  BLM  administration.  The  record  of  decision 
will  establish  resource  uses,  either  singly  or  in 
combination,  and  related  levels  of  production  or  use 
to  be  maintained,  along  with  resource  condition 
goals  and  objectives  for  each  of  the  management 
areas. 


RMP  process  includes  nine  basic  steps  and 
emphasizes  the  role  of  public  participation  at 
several  key  stages  (see  Table  1-2). 


Table  1-2  Resource 
Management  Planning  Process 

1.  Identification  of  Issues* 

2.  Development  of  Planning  Criteria* 

3.  Inventory  Data  and  Information  Collection 

4.  Analysis  of  the  Management  Situation 

5.  Formulation  of  Alternatives  (including  the 
Preferred  Alternative) 

6.  Estimation  of  Effects 

7.  Selection  of  a  Preferred  Alternative* 

a.  Draft  RMP/EIS  (we  are  here) 

b.  Final  RMP/EIS 

8.  Selection  of  the  Resource  Management 
Plan 

9.  Monitoring  and  Evaluation 


"Steps  requiring  public  participation. 


Each  alternative  identifies  appropriate  program 
constraints  and  general  management  practices 
needed  to  achieve  the  alternative  goals  and 
objectives,  as  well  as  any  needs  for  more  specific 
and  detailed  plans  (for  example,  activity  plans  for 
different  resources).  Other  components  of  the 
proposed  plan  include  identification  of  support 
action,  general  implementation  sequences,  and 
intervals  and  standards  for  monitoring  and 
evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  the  plan. 

This  document  has  been  developed  under  FLPMA's 
requirements  to  use  an  interdisciplinary  planning 
process  to  apply  principles  of  multiple  use  and 
sustained  yield.  These  principles  were  used  to 
identify  and  resolve  new  issues  that  have  arisen 
since  the  earlier  management  framework  plans  and 
environmental  assessments  were  completed. 

The  issues  listed  in  the  RMP/EIS  were  developed 
from  staff  discussions,  public  comments  on 
newsletters,  and  contacts  with  local  governments 
and  known  user  or  interest  groups. 


Planning  Process  Overview 

The  planning  process  is  designed  to  enable  BLM  to 
accommodate  the  uses  the  public  wants  to  make  of 
public  lands  while  complying  with  the  laws  and 
policies  established  by  the  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  government.  The 


Step  1.  Identification  of  Issues 

This  step  is  intended  to  identify  resource 
management  problems  or  conflicts  that  can  be 
resolved  through  the  planning  process. 

Step  2.  Development  of  Planning 
Criteria 

During  this  step  preliminary  decisions  are  made 
regarding  the  kinds  of  information  needed  to  clarify 
the  issues,  the  kinds  of  alternatives  to  be 
developed,  and  the  factors  to  be  considered  in 
evaluating  alternatives  and  selecting  a  preferred 
resource  management  plan. 

Step  3.  Inventory  Data  and 
Information  Collection 

This  step  involves  the  collection  of  various  kinds  of 
issue  related  resources  and  environmental,  social, 
economic,  or  institutional  data  needed  for 
completion  of  the  process. 

Step  4.  Management  Situation 
Analysis 

This  step  calls  for  an  assessment  of  the  current 
situation.  It  includes  a  description  of  current  BLM 
management  guidance,  a  discussion  of  existing 
problems  and  opportunities  for  solving  them,  and  a 
consolidation  of  existing  data  that  is  needed  to 
analyze  and  resolve  the  identified  issues. 


Step  5.  Formulation  of  Alternatives 

During  this  step  several  complete,  reasonable 
resource  management  alternatives  are  prepared, 
including  one  for  no  action  (continuation  of  present 
levels  or  systems  of  resource  use)  and  several  that 
strive  to  resolve  the  issues  while  placing  emphasis 
either  on  environmental  protection  or  resource 
production. 

Step  6.  Estimation  of  Effects  of 
Alternatives 

The  physical,  biological,  economic,  and  social 
effects  of  implementing  each  alternative  are 
estimated  in  order  to  allow  for  a  comparative 
evaluation  of  impacts. 

Step  7.  Selection  of  the  Preferred 
Alternative 

Based  on  the  information  generated  during  Step  6, 
the  District  Manager  identifies  a  preferred 
alternative.  The  draft  RMP/EIS  document  is  then 
prepared  and  distributed  for  public  review. 

Step  8.  Selection  of  the  Resource 
Management  Plan 

Based  on  the  evaluation  of  public  comments,  the 
District  Manager  will  select  and  recommend  to  the 
State  Director  a  proposed  resource  management 
plan  and  final  EIS.  The  State  Director  will  review 
and  publish  the  plan  and  file  the  EIS  with  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency.  A  final  decision 
will  be  made  after  a  review  by  the  Governor  of 
Washington  for  inconsistencies  with  State  or  local 
plans,  programs,  or  policies  and  a  thirty-day  protest 
period  on  the  proposed  plan.  A  protest  may  raise 
only  those  issues  which  were  submitted  for  the 
record  during  the  planning  process. 

Step  9.  Monitoring  and  Evaluation 

This  step  involves  the  collection  and  analysis  of 
long-term  resource  condition  and  trend  data  to 
determine  the  effectiveness  of  the  plan  in  resolving 
the  identified  issues  and  to  assure  that 
implementation  of  the  plan  is  achieving  the  desired 
results.  Monitoring  continues  from  the  time  the 
RMP  is  adopted  until  changing  conditions  require  a 
revision  of  the  whole  plan  or  any  portion  of  it. 


Issues  and  Criteria 

In  developing  this  plan,  the  Spokane  District  Office 
applied  the  principles  of  multiple  use  and  sustained 
yield  set  forth  in  the  FLPMA  and  other  applicable 
laws.  As  further  required  by  FLPMA,  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  (NEPA)  and  their 
implementing  regulations,  a  systematic, 


interdisciplinary  approach  was  taken  to  achieve 
integrated  consideration  of  physical,  biological, 
economic,  and  other  sciences,  and  to  insure  use  of 
the  natural  and  social  sciences  and  the 
environmental  design  arts  in  assessing 
environmental  consequences  of  this  plan. 


Public  involvement  in  the  RMP  process,  also  known 
as  'scoping,'  was  employed  in  accordance  with 
provisions  of  both  sets  of  regulations.  Scoping  was 
used  to  identify  issues  to  be  addressed  and  to 
determine  the  magnitude  of  those  issues.  An  issue 
may  be  defined  as  an  unresolved  concern  about 
use  or  management  of  public  lands  or  resources. 
One  of  the  major  purposes  of  planning  is  to  resolve 
or  minimize  such  issues.  This  is  done  through 
formulation  of  a  range  of  reasonable  alternatives  to 
be  considered,  based  in  part  on  those  issues. 
Alternatives  are  then  analyzed  and  compared  in 
terms  of  their  environmental  consequences  within 
the  context  of  multiple  use  and  sustained  yield 
principles.  For  renewable  resources,  this  means 
achieving  and  maintaining  in  perpetuity  a  high-level 
annual  or  regular  periodic  output  of  the  various 
resources,  consistent  with  multiple  use. 


Issues  Addressed  in  the 
Spokane  RMP 

Four  issues  are  addressed  in  this  document.  These 
issues  were  identified  based  on  the  judgment  of 
planning  team  members,  interagency  consultation, 
public  input,  and  review  by  BLM  managers. 

Grazing  Management 

There  is  a  perceived  conflict  of  use  between 
livestock  grazing  and  other  important  resource 
uses.  This  perceived  conflict  concerns  use  of  forage 
by  livestock,  wildlife,  and  non  consumptive  uses. 
Consequently,  this  RMP  will  address  stocking 
levels,  season  of  use,  grazing  systems,  range 
improvement  projects,  and  land  treatments. 
Resolution  of  this  issue  must  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  the  court  ordered  agreement 
between  the  BLM  and  the  Natural  Resources 
Defense  Council. 

Land  Tenure  Adjustment 

The  RMP  will  identify  those  portions  of  the  District 
where  landownership  adjustments  are  needed  to 
achieve  more  efficient  management  and  utilization 
of  public  resources  and  to  identify  areas  that  should 
be  under  BLM  management.  These  adjustments 
would  include  land  exchanges,  jurisdictional 
transfers  with  other  agencies,  and/or  public  land 
disposals. 


Access  to  Public  Lands 

Additional  physical  and/or  legal  access  to  public 
land  is  needed  because  access  for  the  public  and 
BLM's  land  management  activities  is  not  always 
readily  available  and  in  some  cases  is  nonexistent. 
This  situation  is  primarily  due  to  the  District's 
scattered  land  pattern. 

Recreation  Management 

The  RMP  will  describe  existing  recreation  uses  and 
known  and  potential  conflicts  between  existing  and 
proposed  recreation  programs  and  other  public  land 
uses.  The  RMP  will  also  identify  methods  through 
which  a  balance  of  use  can  be  achieved  between 
recreation  and  other  resource  values.  The 
management  area  of  particular  interest  is  Saddle 
Mountains  where  recreation  is  a  primary  resource. 
In  the  RMP  this  area  will  be  described  in  greater 
detail  than  other  areas  containing  less  significant 
recreation  resource  potential. 


Planning  Criteria 

The  planning  criteria  were  developed  and  revised  at 
several  points  during  the  planning  process.  Those 
criteria  were  used  to  guide  resource  inventories,  to 
establish  an  outline  for  the  management  situation 
analysis,  to  aid  in  formulating  alternatives,  and  to 
highlight  factors  to  be  considered  in  evaluating 
alternatives  and  selecting  a  preferred  alternative. 

Criteria  Used  for  Formulating 
Alternatives 

•     All  alternatives  assume  a  continuation  of  oil  and 
gas  leasing  as  recommended  in  the  Spokane 
District's  environmental  assessment  entitled 
"Proposed  Federal  Oil  and  Gas  Leasing  in 
Washington."  This  document  is  available  for  review 
in  the  Spokane  District  Office  and  the  Wenatchee 
Resource  Area  Office. 


•     The  decisions  made  on  the  issues  and 
concerns  identified  in  the  management  framework 
plans  for  Benton,  Chelan,  Douglas,  Franklin,  and 
Okanogan  Counties  and  the  draft  Chopaka 
Mountain  Wilderness  Study  Plan  Amendment  and 
environmental  assessment  would  only  be 
readdressed  if  significant  new  developments  are 
revealed. 


•     For  planning  purposes  the  major  planning  effort 
was  concentrated  in  13  management  areas.  The  13 
areas  are  as  follows:  Similkameen,  Conconully, 
Jameson  Lake,  Douglas  Creek,  Saddle  Mountains, 
Rattlesnake  Hills,  Badger  Slope,  Rock  Creek,  North 
Stevens,  North  Ferry,  Huckleberry  Mountains, 
Juniper  Forest,  and  Scattered  Tracts  (see  Maps  2 
and  3). 


•     Public  land  located  in  Rock  Creek,  North 
Stevens,  and  North  Ferry  Management  Areas  and 
those  public  lands  located  outside  of  the  other  9 
management  areas  would  be  subject  to  custodial 
management.  They  may  be  used  to  consolidate 
public  land  and  management  efforts  in  the  nine 
primary  management  areas  through  the  means  of 
land  exchanges,  sales,  or  Cooperative  Management 
Agreements.  An  exception  to  this  would  be  if  the 
analyses  of  resource  values  dictate  that  other 
management  options  should  be  explored.  Such 
exceptions  would  consist  of  the  following: 


1.  Special  designation  needed  to  protect  a  specific 
resource  value,  such  as  Area  of  Critical 
Environmental  Concern  (ACEC),  Outstanding 
Natural  Area  (ONA),  or  Research  Natural  Area 
(RNA); 

2.  Public  lands  comprising  an  intricate  part  of 
critical  or  crucial  wildlife  habitat;  or 


3.  Additional  interagency  management  agreements. 


•  All  alternatives  consider  habitat  of  State  listed 
threatened  or  endangered  species. 

•  All  alternatives  assume  continuation  of  the 
fourteen  existing  interagency  cooperative 
agreements. 

•  All  land  use  alternatives  comply  with  Federal 
laws,  Executive  Orders,  regulations,  and  policies 
relating  to  land  use  and  resource  management.  The 
application  of  these  laws  automatically  determines 
some  minimum  land  use  allocations  and 
management  practices  such  as  protection  or 
enhancement  of  water  quality. 


•     Considering  the  scattered  nature  of  most  of  the 
public  land  in  the  District,  only  in  those  areas 
where  BLM  can  effect  change  in  forage  utilization 
will  efforts  be  made  to  do  so,  such  as  in  Improve  (I) 
allotments. 


•     In  those  areas  where  BLM  cannot  effect 
change,  coordinated  resource  management 
planning  will  be  pursued.  Stocking  rate  objectives 
per  alternative  will  be  defined. 


•     No  existing  land  uses  will  be  eliminated  except 
in  sensitive  environmental  areas. 


•     Present  recreation  use  patterns  will  be  allowed 
to  continue  without  any  sophisticated  facility 
development  or  management. 


•  New  Off-Road  Vehicle  (ORV)  designations  will 
be  made  in  this  RMP  Existing  designations  in 
Okanogan,  Douglas,  Chelan,  Benton,  and  Franklin 
Counties  will  remain  unchanged  unless  significant 
adverse  impacts  have  been  identified  since  the 
designations.  All  other  areas  will  be  considered 
designated  open  to  ORV  use  unless  that  use  is 
resulting  in  or  would  result  in  (1)  unacceptable 
impacts,  (2)  safety  problems,  and/or  (3) 
unacceptable  conflicts  among  land  users.  In  areas 
where  latent  ORV  demand  would  result  in  an  open 
designation  attracting  additional  use  which  would 
result  in  unacceptable  resource  impacts/use 
conflicts,  then  designation  to  a  more  restrictive 
category  (limited  or  closed)  will  be  considered. 

•  The  environmental  consequences  chapter  in  the 
EIS  will  identify  the  effects  of  each  alternative  on 
the  environment  and/or  resource  programs.  The 
level  of  specificity  in  the  analysis  will  be  tailored  to 
the  issues.  Therefore,  the  analysis  of  some  issues 
will  require  site  specific  assessment  of  impacts 
while  others  will  require  a  more  generic  or  general 
impact  assessment. 


reviewed  to  assure  consistency  with  natural 
resource  related  goals.  Meetings  were  held  with  the 
Washington  State  Department  of  Natural  Resources 
and  the  Department  of  Game  to  verify  that  BLM's 
land  use  objectives  were  consistent  with  their 
natural  resource  related  objectives.  In  addition  to 
these  meetings,  coordination  efforts  have  been 
made  with  the  United  States  Forest  Service  (USFS) 
to  assure  consistent  objectives  in  the  Colville, 
Okanogan,  and  Wenatchee  National  Forests. 
Meetings  of  this  nature  will  continue  to  be  held 
throughout  the  life  of  the  RMP  because  they 
provide  coordinated  approaches  to  regional  issues 
and  projects  or  proposals  that  cross  administrative 
lines. 


BLM  Planning  and 
Resource  Management 
Interrelationships 

Interagency  coordination  between  the  Bureau  and 
other  Federal  agencies,  State  and  local 
governments,  and  Indian  tribes  is  required  under 
Bureau  planning  regulations  (43  CFR,  Part  1610.3) 
and  by  several  cooperative  agreements  or 
memoranda  of  understanding.  The  following 
discussion  summarizes  these  relationships. 


•     The  public  lands  located  outside  the  twelve 
areas  are  addressed  as  follows: 


1.  A  District  records  search  was  conducted  to 
identify  resource  values  existing  on  these  lands. 

2.  The  analyses  of  alternatives  for  these  lands 
considered  the  impacts  to  the  significant  or 
important  resource  values  identified  in  1.  above.3. 
Where  no  resource  conflicts  or  significant/important 
resource  values  have  been  identified,  the  present 
use  pattern  would  continue. 

4.  An  intensive  parcel  by  parcel  inventory  was  not 
conducted  on  the  public  land  located  outside  the  12 
management  areas  since  no  issues  were  identified 
that  require  such  an  inventory. 


Interagency  Coordination 
with  State,  Local,  Tribal, 
and  Other  Federal  Natural 
Resource  Plans,  Programs, 
and  Policies 

During  the  development  of  this  RMP,  all  existing 
county  plans  within  the  planning  area  were 


Federal  Agencies 

Portions  of  four  national  forests  administered  by  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service  (USFS)  fall  within  the  RMP 
area:  Colville,  Okanogan,  Umatilla,  and  Wenatchee. 
It  is  important  that  both  agencies  strive  for  similar 
resource  management  direction  on  adjoining  BLM 
and  Forest  Service  lands  and  coordination  of 
livestock  use  where  warranted.  Many  of  the 
livestock  operators  presently  using  public  land  are 
also  grazing  livestock  on  Forest  Service  lands, 
typically  during  the  summer.  Cooperative 
Agreements  are  maintained  with  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  to  manage  the  surface  resources.  The 
BLM  cooperates  with  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  in  reviewing  of  proposals  that  may  affect 
threatened  or  endangered  species. 


Cooperative  sale  of  timber  and  coordination  of 
harvesting  has  been  done  in  the  past  and  is 
expected  to  continue  as  opportunities  become 
available  with  the  USFS 


The  BLM  has  fire  protection  agreements  with  the 
USFS  covering  30,000  acres  of  BLM  administered 
land  in  the  Colville,  Okanogan,  Wenatchee,  and 
Umatilla  National  Forests. 
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State  and  Local  Governments 

The  BLM  and  the  Washington  State  Department  of 
Game  have  entered  into  Cooperative  Agreements 
on  lands  in  the  Scattered  Tracts  Management  Area. 
These  agreements  cover  approximately  17,300  acres 
of  public  land.  The  WSDG  is  authorized  to  manage 
these  lands  for  the  purposes  of  recreation  and 
conservation  of  wildlife.  In  addition,  BLM  manages 
WSDG  lands  in  the  Douglas  Creek  Management 
Area.  Other  leases,  licenses,  contracts,  or  permits 
would  be  issued  only  if  the  proposed  use  of  the 
lands  would  not  interfere  with  WSDG  management 
objectives. 

Spokane  District  currently  has  fire  protection 
agreements  with  the  Washington  State  Department 
of  Natural  Resources  to  provide  protection  for 
102,000  acres  of  public  land.  Local  fire  protection 
districts  provide  protection  for  another  110,000  acres 
(see  Appendix  B). 

Individuals  and  Groups 

There  are  approximately  7.8  million  acres  of  private 
land  within  the  boundaries  of  the  RMP  area.  These 
lands  constitute  approximately  42%  of  the  surface 
ownership  (see  Table  1-1).  BLM  ownership 
comprises  approximately  1.7%;  therefore,  a 
coordinated  management  approach  is  essential  if 
management  is  to  be  achieved  on  these 
intermingled  tracts  of  public  lands.  In  areas  where 
the  Bureau  has  primary  ownership,  activity  plans 
normally  will  suffice  for  coordination  between  the 
Bureau  and  landowner.  However,  on  allotments  with 
multiple  ownerships  or  complicated  resource 
problems,  development  of  a  Coordinated  Resource 
Management  Plan  (CRMP)  may  bring  better 
resolution  to  livestock  management  and  other 
resource  objectives.  A  CRMP  may  involve  several 
agencies  and  various  landowners,  such  as  Soil 
Conservation  Service  (SCS),  WSDG,  BLM,  grazing 
association,  USFS,  and  private  landowners. 


American  Indian  interests  in  the  area  include  the 
protection  of  burial  grounds  and  the  perpetuation  of 
certain  traditional  activities,  particularly  root- 
gathering  and  fishing.  About  half  of  the  lands  in  the 
planning  area  were  ceded  to  the  United  States  by 
either  the  Yakima  Treaty,  Walla  Walla-Cayuse  Treaty, 
or  the  Nez  Perce  Treaty.  These  treaties,  together 
with  the  Native  American  Religious  Freedom  Act  of 
1978,  require  BLM  to  protect  various  tribal  interests 
in  or  on  non-reservation  lands. 


Nominations  for  Areas  of 
Critical  Environmental 
Concern 

The  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of 
1976  provided  that  designation  of  Areas  of  Critical 
Environmental  Concern  (ACECs)  be  given  priority  in 
the  development  of  land  use  plans.  The  Act  defines 
these  as  follows: 


"Places  with  the  public  lands  where  special 
management  attention  is  needed  (when  such  areas 
are  developed  or  where  no  development  is 
required)  to  protect  and  prevent  irreparable  damage 
to  important  historical,  cultural,  or  scenic  values, 
fish  and  wildlife  resources,  or  other  natural  systems 
or  processes  or  to  protect  life  and  safety  from 
natural  hazards." 


The  ACEC  designation  process  will  accomplish  the 
following: 

(1)  consider  present  and  potential  uses  of  the  public 
land  area  in  question; 


(2)  address  the  relative  scarcity  of  the  values 
involved; 


The  BLM  assists  and  receives  assistance  from 
members  of  the  Northwest  Mining  Association 
regarding  minerals  inventory  and  other  types  of 
minerals  related  information. 


(3)  consider  alternatives  that  include  means  and 
locations  that  will  allocate  the  resources  to  the 
combination  of  uses  that  best  serves  the  public 
interest; 


Volunteer  groups  provide  assistance  to  the  BLM  by 
accomplishing  many  of  its  labor  intensive 
implementation  plans.  The  groups  and  individuals 
include  4-H  clubs,  sportsmen's  clubs,  and  other 
organizations.  Together  they  aid  in  litter  removal, 
maintenance  of  facilities  in  recreation  areas, 
placement  and  maintenance  of  wildlife 
developments,  construction  and  removal  of  fences, 
and  resource  inventories.  Without  this  assistance, 
many  District  programs  would  not  be  accomplished. 


(4)  weigh  long-term  benefits  to  the  public  against 
short-term  benefits; 


(5)  consider  views  of  the  public  and  the  overall 
expressions  of  public  concern. 


Nominations  for  potential  ACECs  in  Spokane 
District  were  requested  from  the  public  and  the 
District's  resource  specialists.  A  total  of  four 
nominations  were  received.  The  interdisciplinary 
team  concluded  that  the  nominated  areas  met  the 


criteria  to  qualify  as  potential  ACECs.  Their 
designation  as  ACECs  is  recommended  under  the 
Preferred,  Protection,  and  the  No  Action 
Alternatives,  but  not  under  the  Production 
Alternative  because  such  designation  and  ACEC 
management  is  believed  to  be  incompatible  with  the 
stated  goals  and  objectives  of  that  alternative.  The 
four  previously  designated  ACECs  and  one 
previously  designated  Research  Natural  Area  (RNA) 
will  continue  to  be  managed  under  existing 
guidelines  in  all  alternatives. 

Three  areas,  Colockum  Creek,  Rock  Island  Canyon, 
and  Yakima  River  Cliffs  at  Selah  Butte,  have  been 
nominated  for  ACEC  designation  to  protect  four 
Federal  candidate  threatened  or  endangered  plant 
species.  Protection  measures  include  elimination  of 
incompatible  uses  such  as  ORV  use  and  grazing. 
The  Colockum  Creek  and  Rock  Island  Canyon 
areas  need  fencing  of  approximately  40  acres  each 
to  exclude  cattle.  No  signs  or  other  on-the-ground 
construction  would  be  needed. 


The  fourth  area,  Brewster,  consists  of  approximately 
200  acres  of  essential  bald  eagle  winter  habitat  and 
golden  eagle  nesting  habitat.  The  purpose  would  be 
to  protect  natural  values  for  both  species  of  eagles. 
Management  would  include  protection  through  the 
elimination  of  incompatible  uses.  It  would  also 
include  habitat  manipulation  designed  to  maintain 
or  enhance  the  habitat  requirements  of  the  two 
eagle  species  (see  Map  2). 
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Chapter  2 

Affected  Environment 
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Introduction 

This  Chapter  describes  BLM  lands  and  resources 
as  they  are  known  to  exist  now,  with  emphasis  on 
the  environment  that  would  be  affected  by  this  RMP 
In  most  of  the  RMP/EISs  the  chapter  on  affected 
environment  follows  the  description  of  alternatives. 
It  was  decided,  however,  that  it  would  be  better  to 
reverse  the  order  of  these  two  chapters  (alternatives 
and  affected  environment)  in  this  document 
because  the  interdisciplinary  team  believed  that  it 
was  essential  to  first  provide  the  reader  with  a 
background  of  the  existing  situation  and  a 
description  of  the  resources  that  might  be  affected, 
should  the  RMP  be  implemented.  This  order  would 
also  provide  the  background  necessary  for 
understanding  the  different  alternatives  proposed  in 
the  next  chapter. 


Since  this  RMP  essentially  covers  eastern 
Washington,  the  description  of  the  affected 
environment  has  been  organized  in  a  manner  that 
would  do  two  things:  (1)  provide  a  general 
description  of  the  planning  area  as  a  whole;  (2) 
provide  a  brief  description  of  the  13  management 
areas  stressing  the  important  or  more  prominent 
land  uses  and/or  resource  values. 


All  of  the  information  in  this  chapter  is  summarized 
from  the  Management  Situation  Analysis  (MSA)  and 
Management  Framework  Plans  (MFPs)  on  file  at  the 
Spokane  District  Office.  These  documents  are 
available  for  public  examination  during  normal 
working  hours. 


General  Description 
Soils 

The  soils  that  occur  within  the  planning  area  are 
highly  varied  due  to  the  geology,  precipitation,  land 
forms,  and  general  environment.  The  general 
descriptions  of  the  soils,  which  are  discussed  for 
each  management  area,  are  based  on  detailed  soil 
surveys  conducted  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Soil  Conservation  Service.  Counties  for 
which  soil  surveys  have  been  published  are  as 
follows:  Douglas,  Ferry,  Okanogan,  Stevens,  Benton, 
Grant,  Chelan,  and  Lincoln.  Soil  surveys  for  Kittitas, 
Yakima,  Franklin,  and  Klickitat  Counties  are  at 
various  stages  of  completion. 

Water 

The  planning  area  is  drained  primarily  by  the 
Columbia  River  and  its  major  tributaries:  the  Snake, 
Spokane,  Okanogan,  Kettle,  Pend  Oreille,  and 
Yakima  Rivers.  The  Columbia  originates  in  Canada 
and  flows  in  a  southwesterly  direction  across 
eastern  Washington.  The  Snake  River  enters  the 
state  near  Lewiston,  Idaho,  flowing  westerly  to  its 


confluence  with  the  Columbia  at  Pasco.  The  Yakima 
River  has  its  headwaters  in  the  central  Cascades 
and  flows  eastwardly  to  its  confluence  with  the 
Columbia  River  at  Richland. 


Existing  records  indicate  there  are  81  water 
developments,  1  reservoir,  45  spring  developments, 
4  wells,  31  guzzlers,  and  15  miles  of  pipeline  on 
BLM  lands  in  the  planning  area.  Water  quality 
problems  exist  in  many  streams  within  the  RMP 
area;  however,  opportunities  for  BLM  to  maintain 
and/or  improve  water  quality  are  limited  due  to  the 
scattered  locations  of  BLM  managed  lands. 


Vegetation 


The  vegetation  of  the  planning  area  is  dramatically 
divided  into  two  distinct  types.  To  the  east  of  the 
Cascade  crest  is  a  forest  association,  consisting 
primarily  of  a  pine  and  Douglas-fir  type.  The  lower 
ridges  support  parklike  stands  of  ponderosa  pine 
with  grass  understory  zones  with  a  transition  at 
lower  elevations  to  native  and  introduced  grasses, 
sagebrush,  and  associated  semidesert  shrubs.  The 
same  type  of  transition  occurs  with  decreasing 
elevation  on  all  of  the  northern  and  eastern 
mountain  areas,  with  the  Okanogan  Highlands 
being  representative  of  an  extensive  transition  zone. 


Since  the  last  quarter  of  the  I9th  Century,  Eastern 
Washington  generally  has  been  subjected  to  the 
alteration  of  native  vegetation.  Where  rainfall,  soils, 
and  topography  were  suitable,  large  areas  of  dry 
land  grain  farming  have  replaced  the  native  grass 
and  sagebrush  cover.  On  sites  primarily  along 
stream  courses,  where  irrigation  water  and  good  air 
drainage  are  present,  the  lands  produce  extensive 
fruit  orchards.  This  is  particularly  true  in  central 
Washington  along  the  Columbia,  Methow, 
Okanogan,  and  Yakima  Rivers.  The  Columbia 
Basin,  which  originally  supported  a  semidesert  type 
plant  association,  is  now  the  site  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation's  Columbia  Basin  Project.  The  soils  in 
this  area  have  responded  favorably  to  the 
introduction  of  irrigation  water  from  Lake  Roosevelt. 

Threatened  or  Endangered  and 
Sensitive  Plant  Species 

There  are  12  known  species  of  plants  on  public 
lands  that  are  listed  as  candidate  species  for 
Federal  listing.  These  plants  are  located  in  four 
management  areas.  In  addition  to  the  Federal 
Candidate  plants,  there  are  another  22  species 
located  throughout  the  planning  areas  that  are 
listed  by  the  State  of  Washington  (see  Table  2-1). 
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Table  2-1 

Federal  Threatened  or 

Endangered  Plant  Species 


State  Threatened  or 
Endangered  Plant  Species 


Management  Area 

Plant  Name                 C 

ateg 

Similkameen 

None  verified 

Conconully 

None  verified 

Jameson  Lake 

None  verified 

Douglas  Creek 

Astragalus  miscellus 
var.  pauper 

1 

Phacelia  lenta 

2 

Saddle  Mountains 

Lomatium  tuberosum 

2 

Rattlesnake  Hills 

Lomatium  tuberosum 

2 

Astragalus  columbianus 

1 

Badger  Slope 

None  verified 

Rock  Creek 

None  verified 

North  Ferry 

None  verified 

North  Stevens 

None  verified 

Huckleberry  Mountains 

None  verified 

Juniper  Forest 

None  verified 

Management  Area 

Plant  Name 

Similkameen 

Agrostis  borealis 

Carex  atrata  var. 

atrosquama 

Potentilla  nivea 

Conconully 

None  verified 

Jameson  Lake 

Hackelia  hispida  var. 

disjuncta 

Douglas  Creek 

lliamna  longisepala 

Nicotiana  attenuata 

Oenothera  pygmaea 

Saddle  Mountains 

Cryptantha  interrupta 

Rattlesnake  Hills 

None  verified 

Badger  Slope 

Astragalus  hoodianus 

Erigeron  piperanus 

Rock  Creek 

None  verified 

North  Ferry 

None  verified 

North  Stevens 

None  verified 

Huckleberry  Mountains 

None  verified 

Juniper  Forest 

Cryptantha  leucophaea 

Scattered  Tracts  (by  County) 

Benton 

Erigeron  piperanus 

Chelan 

lliamna  longisepala 

Douglas 

llliamna  longisepala 

Teucrium  canadense 

var.  occidentale 

Grant 

Teucrium  canadense 

var.  occidentale 

Hackelia  hispida  var. 

disjuncta 

Klickitat 

Collinsia  sparsiflora 

var.  bruciae 

Dodecatheon  poeticium 

Githopsis  speculanodes 

Navarretia  tagetina 

Lincoln 

None  verified 

Pend  Oreille 

Dryas  drummondii 

Yakima 

None  verified 

'Categories: 

Category  1  =  Sufficient  biological  justification  exists  for  listing  as 
endangered  or  threatened  status. 

Category  2  =  Further  study  is  needed  to  determine  if  biological 
justification  for  listing  exists. 

Categories  are  subject  to  change  as  new  information  becomes 
available.  As  published  in  "Endangered  and  Treatened  Wildlife 
and  Plants:  Review  of  Plant  Taxa  for  listing  as  Endangered  or 
Threatened  Species"  Federal  Register  Vol.  45,  No.  24,  12/15/80 
and  Vol.  48,  No.  229,  11/28/83. 
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Ecological  Condition 

Ecological  condition  is  the  present  state  of  the 
vegetation  of  a  range  site  in  relation  to  the  climax 
plant  community  for  that  site.  It  is  an  expression  of 
how  closely  the  present  plant  community  resembles 
the  original  community  in  its  highest  state  of 
ecological  development  (see  Appendix  C). 


From  1975  to  1981,  149,156  acres  of  public  land 
were  surveyed  for  ecological  condition  as  defined 
above.  It  was  the  intent  of  this  survey  to 
concentrate  on  the  lands  that  were  leased  for 
livestock  grazing. 


Appendix  D  gives  a  breakdown  of  this  survey  by 
grazing  allotment.  The  remaining  83,334  unsurveyed 
acres  of  public  land  are  in  small  tracts  scattered 
throughout  the  RMP  area.  These  tracts  were  not 
surveyed  because  of  the  cost;  however,  surveys  will 
be  done  on  tracts  identified  as  needing  special 
attention  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 

Livestock 

All  grazing  is  regulated  under  section  15  of  the 
Taylor  Grazing  Act.  In  the  RMP  area,  30,259  Animal 
Unit  Months  (AUMs)  of  livestock  use  are  presently 
authorized  on  390  allotments  which  contain  232,490 
acres  of  public  land;  386  lessees  graze  livestock  in 
these  allotments.  Appendix  D  displays  the  current 
livestock  authorization  and  existing  ecological 
condition  for  each  allotment  in  the  planning  area.  In 
the  planning  area  eight  allotments  are  being  grazed 
under  Allotment  Management  Plans  (AMPs)  or 
Coordinated  Resource  Management  Plans 
(CRMPs).  (See  Table  2-2.)  These  AMP/CRMP 
allotments  account  for  14%  of  the  leased  acres  and 
12%  of  the  AUMs  in  the  planning  area  (see  Map  2). 


Table  2-2 

Allotments  with  Allotment 
Management  Plans/Coordinated 
Resource  Management  Plans 


Management 
Area 

Saddle  Mountains 
Rattlesnake  Hills 
Douglas  Creek 
Rattlesnake  Hills 
Scattered  Tracts 
Douglas  Creek 
North  Ferry 
Douglas  Creek 


Acres 

Allotment 

Authorized 

Public 

No. 

Use  (AUMs) 

Land 

0806 

1,120 

9,558 

0825 

655 

5,560 

0788 

271 

1,761 

0823 

107 

800 

0764 

110 

2,386 

0775 

480 

4,795 

0518 

214 

1,068 

0778 

559 

5,405 

Nicotina  attenuata 

Coyote  tobacco  occurs  in  stony  washes  and  sandy 
bottomlands.  It  is  considered  sensitive  on  the 
Washington  State  Rare  Plant  list. 


Total 


3,516  31,333 
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Wildlife 

There  are  640  recognized  species  of  birds, 
mammals,  fishes,  reptiles,  and  amphibians  in 
Washington  State.  Of  these,  536  species  are 
classified  as  nongame  or  nonhunted  species.  There 
are  nine  species  or  subspecies  classified  as  big 
game  animals  in  the  planning  area:  mule  deer, 
white-tailed  deer,  pronghorn  antelope,  Rocky 
Mountain  elk,  black  bear,  cougar,  mountain  goat, 
bighorn  sheep,  and  moose.  The  grizzly  bear,  wolf, 
and  woodland  caribou  are  classified  as  endangered 
by  the  State  of  Washington  and  are  protected  by 
Federal  and  State  law.  Twenty-one  species  found  in 
the  planning  area  are  regarded  as  upland  game. 
They  are  as  follows:  blue  grouse,  ruffed  grouse, 
spruce  grouse,  white-tailed  ptarmigan,  sage  grouse, 
sharp-tailed  grouse,  ring-necked  pheasant,  valley 
quail,  mountain  quail,  scaled  quail,  bobwhite  quail, 
chukar  partridge,  Hungarian  partridge,  wild  turkey, 
mourning  dove,  band-tailed  pigeon,  common  snipe, 
cottontail  rabbit,  snowshoe  hare,  black-tailed 
jackrabbit,  and  white-tailed  jackrabbit. 


beaver,  muskrat,  river  otter,  mink,  and  raccoon;  (3) 
Unclassified:  coyote,  striped  skunk,  spotted  skunk, 
nutria,  and  opossum;  and  (4)  Protected:  wolf,  fisher, 
and  wolverine  (WSDG  1982). 


Fish  habitat  is  found  in  10  of  the  13  management 
areas.  The  primary  species  that  exist  are  brown 
trout,  cutthroat  trout,  rainbow  trout,  eastern  brook 
trout,  largemouth  bass,  smallmouth  bass,  perch, 
and  ling.  Anadromous  fish  (kokanee  and  steelhead) 
inhabit  8  rivers  in  the  planning  area.  These  are  the 
Columbia,  Entiat,  Klickitat,  Methow,  Okanogan, 
Snake,  Wenatchee,  and  Yakima  Rivers.  Anadromous 
fish  habitat  occurring  on  public  land  are  relatively 
small,  scattered,  and  not  feasible  to  manage. 


Table  2-3  indicates  the  species  occurrence  of 
animals  of  special  interest  and  concern  in  each  of 
the  management  areas. 


Furbearing  animals  are  found  throughout  the 
planning  area  in  almost  every  major  habitat  type.  All 
species  in  this  group  have  furs  of  commercial  value. 
For  planning  purposes,  furbearer  species  have 
been  grouped  into  four  general  categories:  (1) 
Terrestrial  Furbearers:  bobcat,  lynx,  long-tailed 
weasel,  short-tailed  weasel,  badger,  marten, 
Cascade  red  fox,  and  lowland  red  fox;  (2)  Aquatic: 
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Table  2-3 

Wildlife  Species  of  Known  Management  Significance  by  Management 

Area 


1.  Terrestrial  Simil 

Mule  Deer 

White-tail  Deer 

Mountain  Goat 

Bighorn  Sheep 

Ruffed  Grouse 

Blue  Grouse 

White-tail  Ptarmigan 

Sage  Grouse 

Sharp-tailed  Grouse 

Ring-neck  Pheasant 

California  Quail 

Chucker 

Gray  Partridge 

Wild  Turkey 

Morning  Dove 

White-tailed  Jackrabbit 

Pygmy  Rabbit 

Bald  Eagle 

Golden  Eagle 

Ferruginous  Hawk 

Swainson's  Hawk 

Prarie  Falcon 

Burrowing  Owl  • 

Long-billed  Curlew  • 


2.  Aquatic 

Rainbow  Trout 
Cutthroat  Trout 
Brown  Trout 
E.  Brook  Trout 
Kokanee 

Large  Mouth  Bass 
Small  Mouth  Bass 
Perch 
Ling 

Brine  Shrimp 
(Hot  Lake) 


Rattle-  Huckle- 

Jameson  Douglas  Saddle  snake  Badger  Rock  North    North      berry    Juniper  Scattered 
ameen  Conconully      Lake       Creek      Mtn.      Hills     Slope    Creek  Ferry  Stevens    Mtns.     Forest      Tracts 


•  •  t 

•  •           •  •          • 

•  •           •  •          • 

•  •  • 

t           •  • 

•  •           •  •          • 

•  •  • 

•  t 

•  •  • 

•  t  • 

•  •           •  •          • 


"Significance  is  defined  as  those  species  having  identifiable  values  in  1  or  more  of  the  following  categories:  1)  economic.  2)  legal.  3)  emotional.  4) 
political,  5)  sensitive. 

Note:  For  purposes  of  review  and  comment,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  public  lands  do  not  include  habitat  for  the  wolf,  Columbian  white-tailed  deer, 
woodland  caribou,  and  grizzly  bear 


Anadromous  fish  habitat  occurring  on  public  land  is  relatively  small,  scattered,  and  not  feasible  to  manage. 
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Threatened  or  Endangered 
Animals 

The  bald  eagle  is  the  only  Federally  listed  animal 
known  to  regularly  inhabit  public  land.  Bald  eagles 
winter  along  most  of  the  major  rivers  in  eastern 
Washington  but  are  most  abundant  along  the 
Columbia  River.  Largest  concentrations  of  eagles 
occur  along  the  river  from  Grand  Coulee  Dam  to 
Wells  Dam.  BLM  has  proposed  the  most  important 
bald  eagle  winter  roosting  area  on  public  land  for 
ACEC  designation.  This  area  is  identified  on  the 
enclosed  map  as  the  Brewster  ACEC. 

Riparian  Areas 

Riparian  habitats  are  especially  important  because 
they  are  a  critical  source  of  biological  diversity 
Degradation  of  riparian  area  values  can  adversely 
affect  a  wide  range  of  wildlife  values.  While  BLM 
knowledge  of  riparian  habitat  on  public  lands  is 
incomplete,  many  problem  areas  have  been 
identified  and  placed  under  protective  BLM 
management  to  improve  habitat.  Riparian  habitat 
quality,  quantity,  and  type  varies  significantly  among 
management  areas.  Inventory  records  indicate  that 
there  is  approximately  90  miles  of  riparian  habitat 
existing  on  BLM  lands. 

Forest  Management 

The  Spokane  District  contains  54,757  acres  of 
forestland  which  is  now,  or  is  capable  of  being, 
10%  stocked  by  forest  trees  and  is  not  currently 
developed  for  nontimber  use.  The  predominant 
commercial  species  are  ponderosa  pine  and 
Douglas-fir.  Stands  vary  in  age  and  size  from  young 
reproduction  (less  than  11  years  old)  to  mature 
trees  (200  years  old  or  more). 


Table  2-4 

Forestland  by  Management  Area 


Acres  Unsuitable  Acres  Suitable 

Management 
Area 

Total 
Forestland 

for  Timber 
Production 

for  Timber 
Production 

Similkameen 

8,353 

2,245 

6,108 

Conconully 
Jameson  Lake 

4.055 
0 

1,679 
0 

2,376 
0 

Douglas  Creek 
Saddle  Mountains 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

Rattlesnake  Hills 

0 

0 

0 

Badger  Slope 
Rock  Creek 

0 
748 

0 
0 

0 
748 

North  Ferry 

8.353 

656 

7,697 

North  Stevens 

12.858 

537 

12.321 

Huckleberry  Mtns. 
Juniper  Forest* 
Scattered  Tracts 

10,770 

0 

9,620 

276 

0 

805 

10,494 

0 

8,815 

Total  Forest  Land        54,757 


6,198 


48,559 


'Juniper  Forest  Management  Area  contains  several  concentrations  of 
juniper  trees  totaling  approximately  400  acres  that  were  evaluated  as 
being  unsuitable  commercial  timber  Therefore,  these  areas  were  not 
included  in  the  timber  production  base 


Recreation 

The  diversity  of  lands  managed  by  the  Spokane 
District  allows  a  wide  variety  of  year-round 
recreation  activities.  Hunting,  swimming,  fishing, 
and  ORV  riding  are  the  most  intensive,  while  sight- 
seeing, boating,  camping,  hiking,  hang  gliding,  and 
winter  sports  follow. 


An  Operations  Inventory,  which  includes  a  Timber 
Production  Capability  Classification  (TPCC)  system, 
was  completed  in  1983.  The  TPCC  process 
determined  that  48,559  acres  of  forestland  in  the 
district  are  suitable  for  timber  production.  The 
remaining  6,198  acres  include  noncommercial 
forestland  and  commercial  forestland  which  are 
unsuitable  for  timber  production  due  to  topography, 
reforestation  problems,  or  fragile  soils.  Locations 
and  classification  of  these  lands  have  been  mapped 
and  are  available  for  review  in  the  Spokane  District 
Office.  Table  2-4  shows  total  forestland,  suitable 
lands,  and  unsuitable  lands  by  management  area. 
The  District  currently  offers  approximately  4  million 
board  feet  (MM  bd.  ft.)  of  timber  for  sale  annually. 


Hunting 

Deer  and  upland  game  bird  hunting  are  the  major 
activities  in  all  of  the  management  areas  although 
the  intensity  varies  from  one  to  another  depending 
upon  the  animal  population  size  and  the 
topography. 

Swimming 

Swimming  occurs  in  the  Douglas  Creek 
Management  Area,  Similkameen  Management  Area, 
and  the  Yakima  Canyon  Cooperative  Agreement 
Management  Area.  Although  only  a  seasonal  use, 
swimming  draws  a  substantial  number  of 
participants  per  year.  In  the  Douglas  Creek 
Management  Area,  swimmers  are  drawn  to  Douglas 
Creek;  in  the  Similkameen  Management  Area,  they 
come  to  Chopaka  and  Palmer  Lakes,  while  the 
Yakima  River  recreation  sites  are  managed  through 
cooperative  agreements  with  Washington  State 
Department  of  Game.  The  District  maintains 
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primitive  recreation  sites  at  Chopaka  and  Palmer 
Lakes  to  facilitate  swimming  and  other  water  sports. 

Fishing 

Although  fishing  occurs  in  four  of  the  management 
areas,  it  is  not  considered  to  be  a  major 
recreational  activity  on  public  lands.  Most  of  the 
fishing  activities  occur  at  Chopaka  and  Palmer 
Lakes,  Douglas  Creek,  and  the  Yakima  River.  There 
is  a  boat  launch  facility  at  the  BLM  recreation  site 
on  Palmer  Lake  to  enhance  these  activities  and  a 
primitive  camping  area  at  Chopaka  Lake  to 
accommodate  users. 


ORV  Activities 

Off-Road-Vehicle  (ORV)  activities  are  one  of  the 
major  recreational  activities  on  the  public  lands  in 
the  District.  The  areas  under  extensive  year-round 
use  are  Similkameen,  Saddle  Mountains,  Badger 
Slope,  and  Juniper  Forest  Management  Areas.  To  a 
lesser  degree,  the  Rattlesnake  Hills,  North  Ferry, 
North  Stevens,  and  Huckleberry  Mountains  areas 
are  also  utilized. 


Rock  Collecting 

Rock  collecting,  recreational  prospecting,  and 
dredging  are  other  favorite  activities  taking  place  on 
BLM  managed  public  lands.  The  management 
areas  most  frequented  are  in  the  southern  portion 
where  silicate  rocks,  particularly  petrified  wood,  are 
eroding  out  of  prominent  sedimentary  and  igneous 
slopes.  The  Saddle  Mountains  Management  Area 
draws  rock  collectors  from  many  other  states  and 
Canada  and  should  be  considered  of  high  national 
recreation  value.  The  Rattlesnake  Hills,  another 
important  area,  is  more  popular  with  local  and 
regional  residents. 

Land  Use  Authorizations 

The  most  common  land  use  authorizations  are 
rights-of-way  for  roads,  highways,  telephone  lines, 
electric  transmission  and  distribution  lines,  reservoir 
sites,  pipelines,  and  hydroelectric  projects.  Another 
major  type  of  authorization  involves  lease  of  sites 
for  Recreation  and  Public  Purposes  (R  &  PP). 

Utility  and/or  Transportation 
Corridors 

The  following  major  routes  have  been  identified  and 
designated  as  utility  corridors  (widths  vary  but  are  a 
minimum  of  200  feet): 

Saddle  Mountains  BPA  powerlines  (4), Badger  Slope 
BPA  powerlinejuniper  Forest  gas  pipeline, 
andJuniper  Forest  BPA  powerline. 


No  formal  transportation  corridors  exist  through 
public  lands,  but  numerous  rights-of-way  providing 
access  to  and  through  public  lands  have  been 
issued. 

Geology  and  Mineral 
Resources 

Washington  can  be  categorized  into  seven  natural 
regions.  Four  of  these  divide  the  planning  area.  The 
divisions  are  based  on  differences  in  physiographic 
rock  types.  Climatic  variations  and  geographic 
position  change  these  large-scale  earth  features 
into  landscapes  of  endless  variety. 


The  four  areas  that  divide  the  planning  unit  are  as 
follows: 


(1)  Cascade  Mountains  -  This  region  consists  of  a 
complex  mountain  belt  that  extends  throughout 
Washington  from  north  to  south  on  the  west  side  of 
the  planning  area.  This  region  is  valuable  for  both 
locatable  minerals  which  include  but  are  not 
necessarily  limited  to  gold,  lead,  and  zinc,  and 
geothermal  resources; 

(2)  Columbia  Plateau  -  This  region  consists  of  a 
large  basalt  plateau  that  extends  from  the  Columbia 
and  Spokane  Rivers  on  the  north  to  Oregon  and 
Idaho  on  the  south  and  east.  It  occupies  the  central 
part  of  the  planning  area  and  has  been  identified 
as  being  prospectively  valuable  for  oil  and  gas 
resources; 


(3)  The  Okanogan  Highlands  -  This  region  consists 
of  the  hills  of  northeastern  Washington  including 
parts  of  the  Selkirk  Mountains.  It  occupies  the 
northern  part  of  the  planning  area  and  is  primarily 
valuable  for  locatable  minerals; 


(4)  Blue  Mountains  -  This  small  region,  more 
extensive  in  Oregon,  resembles  the  Columbia 
Plateau.  It  is  located  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
planning  area  with  the  Snake  River  forming  its 
northern  boundary.  This  area  is  important  for  both 
locatable  and  leasable  minerals. 


BLM  records  indicate  the  existence  of  4,500 
unpatented  mining  claims  and  the  BLM  issuance  of 
685  oil  and  gas  leases.  In  addition  to  this,  there  are 
a  total  of  150  barrow  pits  or  sites  in  the  planning 
area  where  saleable  minerals  (common  variety  rock, 
sand  and  gravel,  fill,  and  riprap)  are  extracted.  The 
average  site  of  these  areas  is  approximately  2  1/4 
acres. 
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Paleontological  Resources 

Fossils  are  known  to  occur  in  several  geologic 
formations  within  the  planning  area.  The  most 
notable  formations  are  found  in  the  Saddle 
Mountains,  Rattlesnake  Hills,  and  Badger  Slope 
Management  Areas. 

Economic  Conditions 

The  twelve  management  areas  within  the  Spokane 
Resource  Management  Plan  area  in  eastern 
Washington  are  in  or  adjacent  to  thirteen  counties. 
For  purposes  of  analyzing  economic  consequences 
resulting  from  the  proposed  alternatives,  thirteen 


counties  in  eastern  Washington  will  be  considered 
the  zone  of  influence:  Adams,  Benton,  Chelan, 
Douglas,  Ferry,  Franklin,  Grant,  Kittitas,  Klickitat, 
Okanogan,  Pend  Oreille,  Stevens,  and  Yakima. 

Population,  Income,  and 
Employment 

The  thirteen  counties  had  a  population  of  560,679  in 
1980  which  amounted  to  14%  of  the  population  for 
the  State.  The  major  trade  centers  include  the  cities 
of  Spokane,  Yakima,  Ellensburg,  Wenatchee,  and 
the  Tri-cities  area:  Richland,  Pasco,  and  Kennewick. 
Table  2-5  displays  the  population  fluctuations  of  the 
past  three  decades. 


Table  2-5:  Population  Characteristics  by  County 


Adams        Benton        Chelan       Douglas 


1960 
1970 
1980 


Ferry       Franklin 


Grant 


9,929 

62,070 

40,744 

14,890 

3,889 

23,342 

46.477 

12,014 

67,540 

41,103 

16,787 

3,655 

25,816 

41.881 

13,267 

109,444 

45,061 

22,144 

5,811 

35,025 

48,522 

Table  2-6:  Income  by  Industrial  Source,  1982 
(millions  of  dollars) 

Farm 
Agricultural  Services 
Mining 
Construction 
Manufacturing 

Transportation  and  Public  Utilities 
Wholesale  Trade 
Retail  Trade 

Finance,  Insurance,  and  Retail  Estate 
Services 

Government 
Federal,  Civilian 
Federal,  Military 
State  and  Local 

Total 

Per  Capita  Income  (dollars) 

ND  =  Not  Disclosed 
L  =  Less  than  $50,000 

'  Total  personal  income  is  derived  by  subtracting  personal  contributions  for  social  insurance  from  the  total  earnings  and  adding  residence  adjustments  (dividends, 
interest,  and  rent)  and  transferring  payments  to  the  total  earnings. 


Adams 

Benton 

Chelan 

Douglas 

Ferry 

Franklin 

Grant 

41.2 

43.6 

51.0 

25.0 

9.1 

31.5 

76.7 

1.6 

ND 

10.8 

4.5 

0.2 

ND 

ND 

0.0 

ND 

ND 

L 

ND 

ND 

ND 

4.2 

310.9 

17.2 

5.6 

ND 

16.6 

13.4 

10.2 

256.4 

59.5 

4.2 

3.9 

20.2 

37.8 

4.4 

26.9 

17.2 

3.0 

0.3 

31.1 

12.6 

16.0 

12.3 

ND 

3.9 

ND 

20.9 

21.0 

7.6 

74.6 

41.1 

11.6 

1.1 

30.2 

26.6 

1.9 

19.8 

15.1 

1.6 

0.5 

7.4 

8.5 

7.1 

313.1 

64.2 

7.8 

1.4 

33.4 

24.0. 

7.0 

17.0 

64.2 

3.1 

2.4 

12.7 

6.4 

0.5 

5.0 

1.8 

0.9 

0.2 

1.5 

2.3 

12.7 

134.4 

53.0 

18.3 

4.0 

36.9 

62.8 

153.1 

1,402.1 

532.7 

206.0 

42.8 

376.1 

466.5 

11,881.0 

12,171.0 

10,825.0 

8,147.0 

7,618.0 

10,175.0 

9.572.0 

Total  personal  income  in  1982  for  the  thirteen 
counties  was  $5.9  billion  and  amounted  to  12%  of 
the  total  personal  income  for  Washington.  Personal 


income  and  per  capita  income  are  presented  in 
Table  2-6. 
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View  of  upland  range  lar 
pine  and  oak 


t 


drainage 


Population  Characteristics  by  County 

Kittitas       Klickitat    OkanoganPend  Oreille  Steven        Yakima  Washington 

20,467          13.455          25.520            6.914  17,884         145,112      2,853,214 

25,039          12,138          25.867            6.025  17,405        145,212      3,413,244 

24.877          15,822          30,639            8,580  28,979         172,508      4,132,156 


Income  by  Industrial  Source,  1982 


<ittatas 

Klickitat 

OkanoganPend 

Oreille 

Stevens 

Yakima  Washington 

12.0 

12.1 

42.0 

2.6 

21.9 

208.2 

1,136.8 

1.0 

ND 

6.2 

ND 

0.7 

18.7 

297.4 

1.0 

1.0 

0.1 

ND 

9.4 

1.4 

82.5 

4.1 

3.3 

5.8 

0.7 

10.0 

45.5 

2,173.5 

12.4 

51.9 

17.7 

6.7 

45.5 

145.1 

8,066.6 

8.2 

4.0 

5.9 

1.5 

4.7 

60.4 

2,554.9 

6.9 

ND 

12.0 

0.3 

3.2 

105.3 

2,301.8 

17.2 

4.7 

16.2 

2.3 

11.4 

118.6 

3,400.8 

3.1 

1.8 

4.6 

0.4 

2.7 

33.7 

1,886.0 

12.9 

5.2 

30.5 

3.2 

15.6 

191.8 

5,512.1 

3.5 

2.5 

31.0 

1.8 

5.4 

25.3 

1,584.1 

1.1 

0.6 

1.2 

0.3 

1.1 

8.9 

1,071.1 

44.5 

16.3 

26.8 

7.7 

17.4 

127.7 

4,357.0 

221.6 

154.9 

304.4 

58.7 

334.8 

1,698.6 

49.111.4 

8,773.0 

9,656.0 

9,663.0 

6,989.0 

7.918.0 

9,484.0 

11,274.0 
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Table  2-7  presents  wage  and  salary  employment  by 
source  for  the  thirteen  counties.  The  distribution  of 
employment  by  industrial  source  varies  among  the 
counties.  Agriculture  contributes  a  major  portion  of 
employment  in  Adams,  Grant,  Okanogan,  Douglas, 
and  Yakima  Counties.  The  timber  industry  and  other 


manufacturing  contribute  a  major  portion  of 
employment  in  Klickitat,  Pend  Oreille,  Stevens,  and 
Ferry  Counties.  Manufacturing,  retail  trade,  and 
service  industries  contribute  a  major  portion  of 
employment  in  Benton,  Chelan,  Franklin,  and 
Kittitas  Counties. 


Table  2-7:  Employment  by  Source,  1981 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census, 

1980  Census  of  Population 


Adams 

Benton 

Chelan 

Douglas 

Ferry 

Franklin 

Grant 

Totals* 

7,772 

56,874 

27,896 

8,109 

1,672 

17,221 

22,687 

Proprietor 

Farm 

1,076 

1,472 

1,868 

1,317 

229 

1,166 

2,238 

Non  Farm 

611 

3,030 

2,057 

685 

180 

1,054 

1,964 

Wage  and  Salary 

Farm 

1,605 

3,336 

2,925 

1,920 

44 

1,810 

4,131 

Non  Farm 

4,480 

49,036 

20,504 

4,187 

1,219 

13,191 

14,354 

Agricultural  Services 

160 

ND** 

947 

472 

15 

ND 

ND 

Mining 

0 

ND 

ND 

L*** 

ND 

ND 

ND 

Construction 

179 

8,828 

642 

164 

ND 

549 

458 

Manufacturing 

600 

8,260 

2,232 

156 

220 

1,241 

2,028 

Transportation  &  Public  Utilities 

180 

1,000 

738 

149 

13 

1,198 

552 

Wholesale  Trade 

874 

564 

ND 

197 

ND 

1,075 

1,191 

Retail  Trade 

732 

7,176 

3,658 

1,000 

142 

2,526 

2,385 

Finance,  Insurance,  and  Real  Estate 

109 

1,237 

906 

105 

17 

439 

457 

Services 

471 

13,088 

4,401 

651 

148 

2,299 

1,860 

Government 

Federal,  Civilian 

86 

578 

620 

125 

127 

495 

273 

Federal,  Military 

124 

1,102 

439 

219 

55 

353 

481 

State  and  Local 

965 

6,595 

3,045 

948 

297 

2,368 

3.957 

Consists  of  Wage  and  Salary  Jobs  (full  &  part-time)  plus  number  of  proprietors 
Not  shown  to  avoid  disclosure  of  confidential  data.  Data  are  included  in  totals. 
Less  than  10  jobs 

Source:  Regional  Economic  Information  System,  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis,  1983 
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Kittatas 

Klickitat 

OkanoganPend  Oreille 

Steven 

Yakima  Washington 

Totals* 

10,319 

6,250 

15,825 

2,431 

10,033 

80,797 

1,925,455 

Proprietor 

Farm 

916 

718 

1,737 

310 

1,477 

6,251 

44,539 

Non  Farm 

1,003 

614 

1,365 

436 

1,184 

6,575 

153,988 

Wage  and  Salary 

Farm 

384 

448 

2,123 

38 

164 

12,530 

47,841 

Non  Farm 

8,016 

4.470 

10,600 

1,647 

7,208 

55,441 

1,679,087 

Agricultural  Services 

91 

ND** 

633 

ND 

28 

2,023 

15.984 

Mining 

20 

L*** 

19 

ND 

368 

53 

2,867 

Construction 

152 

62 

214 

41 

306 

1,793 

73,442 

Manufacturing 

634 

1,728 

712 

280 

1,807 

7,117 

287,010 

Transportation  &  Public  Utilities 

315 

156 

239 

52 

165 

2,535 

88,020 

Wholesale  Trade 

383 

ND 

1,030 

11 

200 

6,172 

97.927 

Retail  Trade 

1,668 

429 

1,504 

195 

1,050 

10,083 

279,370 

Finance,  Insurance  &  Real  Estate 

204 

103 

282 

23 

155 

1,789 

92,360 

Services 

1,287 

441 

2,577 

245 

1,323 

13,151 

334,762 

Government 

Federal,  Civilian 

163 

135 

1,235 

105 

285 

1,086 

65,827 

Federal,  Military 

241 

152 

290 

82 

271 

1.762 

94,744 

State  and  Local 

2,858 

1,103 

1,865 

595 

1,250 

7.877 

246,774 
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Economic  Relationships 
Minerals 

Leasable  minerals  include  oil  and  gas  and 
geothermal  resources.  There  are  685  oil  and  gas 
leases  on  850,329  acres  in  eastern  Washington 
including  both  surface  and  subsurface 
administration.  These  lands  are  currently  leased  at 
$1.00  per  acre  per  year.  There  are  no  geothermal 
leases,  and  only  a  portion  of  one  lease  application 
for  this  planning  area  has  been  classified  as 
prospectively  valuable.  Locatable  minerals  include 
but  are  not  necessarily  limited  to  gold,  lead,  silver, 
zinc,  limestone,  barite,  and  silica.  The  minerals 
actively  mined  from  unpatented  mining  claims  on 
BLM  lands  include  lead,  silver,  gold,  barite, 
limestone,  and  silica.  Salable  minerals  include 
sand,  gravel,  and  building  stone.  There  is  no 
information  on  income,  deposits,  or  production  from 
these  mining  operations  on  public  lands. 

Timber 

Timber  resources  in  the  Spokane  Resource 
Management  Plan  area  cover  54,757  acres.  The 
current  planned  harvest  level  is  4  MM  bd.  ft.  per 
year.  This  harvest  level  amounts  to  less  than  1%  of 
the  total  annual  harvest  for  eastern  Washington. 
Timber  harvest  over  the  last  five  years  averaged  3.4 
MM  bd.  ft.,  which  generated  $900,000  in  local 
personal  income  and  35  jobs  on  an  annual  basis. 
Estimates  of  local  personal  income  and  employment 
attributed  to  the  resources  in  eastern  Washington 
were  developed  by  using  an  economic  model  for 
the  area  from  the  USFS  IMPLAN  System  (see 
Appendix  E). 

Dependence  of  Livestock  Lessees 
on  Public  Forage 

There  are  390  grazing  allotments  and  386  livestock 
operators  authorized  to  use  public  forage  in  the 
planning  area.  At  present,  there  are  30,400  AUMs  of 
authorized  use.  Fifty  percent  of  the  grazing  lease 
fees  collected  annually  are  distributed  to  the  county 
in  which  they  originated. 


The  dependence  of  ranch  operations  on  BLM 
forage  is  determined  by  the  amount  of  total  required 
forage  that  public  lands  provide,  the  seasons  when 
forage  is  available,  and  the  availability  of  substitutes 
for  the  forage.  The  allotments  in  the  RMP  area 
consist  mainly  of  scattered  parcels  of  BLM  land 
intermixed  with  private  land.  Available  data  is 
generally  inadequate  to  determine  ranch 
dependence  in  cases  where  there  is  only  a  small 
percentage  of  public  land  in  the  allotment.  An 
analysis  of  dependence  on  BLM  forage  has  been 
made  for  the  16  operators  with  authorized  use  in 
allotments  for  which  alternative  grazing 
management  actions  are  being  considered. 


Table  2-8  presents  the  average  dependence  of 
these  16  operators  according  to  herd  size 
categories.  The  average  ranch  is  about  13% 
dependent  on  BLM  forage.  This  analysis  is  based 
on  active  use.  For  at  least  one  month  during  the 
grazing  season,  one  ranch  in  the  smallest  ranch 
size  category  is  100%  dependent  on  BLM  land. 


Table  2-8 

Lessee  Dependence  on  BLM 

Forage  by  Herd  Size 


Number  of  Average 

Herd  Size    Lessees     Lessees  by  Level  of  Dependence*     Depend- 

Class       in  Class     0-15%    16-30%   31-45%   46-80%      ence 


0-399  13 

400-999  3 


14% 
11% 


Total 


16 


13% 


The  BLM  does  not  recognize  the  right  of  the  lessee 
to  treat  grazing  leases  as  real  property.  However, 
effects  on  private  asset  valuation  may  occur.  The 
Oregon  State  Office  appraisal  staff  estimated  that 
the  value  for  BLM  grazing  leases  is  approximately 
$60  per  AUM. 

Special  Management  Areas 
Areas  of  Critical  Environmental 
Concern  (ACEC) 

The  District  has  designated  two  ACECs  within  its 
management  areas.  The  largest,  the  Juniper  Forest 
ACEC,  totals  approximately  11,600  acres  within  the 
Juniper  Forest  Management  Area  and  includes  the 
newly  designated  Juniper  Dunes  Wilderness  and  an 
Outstanding  Natural  Area.  The  ACEC  designation 
was  made  to  allow  protection  of  an  important 
wildlife  area  with  many  natural  recreation  values. 
The  Webber  Canyon  ACEC  totals  approximately  160 
acres  within  the  Badger  Slope  Management  Area. 
Within  this  area  a  number  of  Pleistocene  mammal 
fossil  remains  have  been  noted  for  almost  a 
decade.  Some  of  this  information  is  valuable 
scientific  data. 


Designated  ACECs  outside  of  the  management 
areas  but  still  considered  within  this  RMP  are  the 
Yakima  River  Islands  (6),  and  the  Columbia  River 
Islands  (2),  both  of  which  are  being  protected 
because  they  contain  important  waterfowl  habitat. 
These  islands  collectively  cover  an  area  of 
approximately  640  acres. 
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Outstanding  Natural  Areas  (ONA) 

The  District  manages  one  ONA.  It  is  found  within 
the  Juniper  Forest  Management  Area  and 
comprises  most  of  the  area  within  the  Juniper 
Dunes  Wilderness.  The  area  was  originally  set 
aside  as  an  ONA  to  protect  the  juniper  trees  and 
other  plants  and  animals  making  up  that 
uncommon  ecosystem.  The  ONA  is  approximately 
5,000  acres  in  size. 


Research  Natural  Areas  (RNA) 

One  RNA  has  been  designated  in  the  District:  the 
Hot  Lakes  RNA  in  the  Similkameen  Management 
Area.  This  area,  which  contains  the  brine  shrimp 
species  Artemia  salina  and  the  surrounding  land 
totaling  80  acres,  has  been  withdrawn  from  mineral 
entry  and  designated  as  an  RNA  to  protect  the  area 
from  damage  and  to  allow  for  scientific  study  and 
research.  The  area  has  been  fenced  to  protect  it 
from  cattle  grazing  and  other  surface  disturbing 
activities. 

Wilderness 

A  portion  of  the  Juniper  Forest  Management  Area, 
approximately  7,140  acres,  was  recently  designated 
as  the  Juniper  Dunes  Wilderness  Area.  The  area 
contains  uncommon  stands  of  Western  Juniper 
trees  scattered  among  large  semi-stabilized  sand 
dunes.  It  will  provide  a  small  area  for  recreationists 
who  want  a  primitive  and  unconfined  recreation 
experience  in  a  natural  setting. 
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View  of  rangeland  in  Moses  Coulee,  south  ol  Jameson  Lake 


26  Table  2-9  Management  Area  Descriptions 
Similkameen  Conconully 


Topography  The  topography  ol  this  management  area  reaches 

approximately  6.900  teet   It  typically  consists  ol  steep 
slopes,  alpine  summits,  and  wide  valleys  Continental 
ice  sheets  covered  most  ol  the  area,  and  the  effects  of 
the  glaciers  are  evident  everywhere 


This  management  area  is  a  mountainous  highly 
timbered  region  with  an  overall  relief  of  less  than 
4  700  feet 


Soils 


Water 


Vegetation 


Ecological 
Condition 


Livestock 


Wildlife  Habitat 


Fish  Habitat 


Riparian 
Habitat 


Forest 
Management 


Recreation 


Cultural 
Resouces 


The  soils  can  be  classified  into  three  general  groups 
(1)  shallow  to  deep,  sandy  loam  to  silt  loam  that 
formed  in  volcanic  ash   glacial  materials,  and 
weathered  granite  schist  and  limestone  (2)  moderately 
deep  and  deep  loam,  silt  loam   and  sandy  loam  that 
formed  in  alluvium,  lake  sediments   volcanic  ash   and 
glacial  outwash.  (3)  deep  silt  loam  and  loam  that 
formed  in  volcanic  ash  and  glacial  till 

The  maior  water  bodies  that  occur  are  the 
Similkameen  River   Okanogan  Ruer   Osoyoos  Lake 
Palmer  Lake   Chopaka  Lake.  Bowers  Lake,  and  Hot 
Lakes  All  of  these  water  bodies  are  accessible  Irom 
BLM  lands  except  Osoyoos  Lake   The  annual 
precipitation  ranges  from  15  to  25  inches 

The  lower  elevations  up  to  around  2  500  ft   are 
dominated  by  sagebrush-steppe  communities  with 
notable  inclusions  of  bitterbrush    Riparian  vegetation  is 
common  and  found  throughout  the  area   This 
community  gradually  changes  to  a  ponderosa 
pine/Douglas-fir  type  as  the  elevation  increases   The 
vegetative  type  changes  once  again  to  one  dominated 
by  subalpme  fir  and  whitebark  pine  about  4  000  ft 

There  are  381  BLM  acres  in  climax  stage. 

5  061  acres  in  late  serai.  3  827  in  middle  serai.  6  318 

in  early  serai   and  11  812  unclassified 

There  are  4  053  active  AUMs  authorized  for  livestock 
grazing  on  27.41 1  acres  of  public  land 

There  are  approximately  22  700  acres  of  crucial  deer 
winter  range   4  800  acres  are  on  BLM  land   Other 
crucial  big  game  habitat  on  BLM  lands  includes  2.070 
acres  of  bighorn  sheep  range  on  Aeneas  Mountain 
and  Mount  Hull  and  5  100  acres  of  mountain  goat 
habitat  on  the  Chopaka-Grandview  range   At  least  16 
golden  eagle  territories  exist,  and  habitat  for  a  variety 
of  upland  game  species  is  good   Chukars  and  quail 
are  abundant,  and  white-tailed  ptarmigan  occur  on 
Chopaka  Mountain 

This  area  has  good  to  excellent  populations  of  soft- 
rayed  and  spiney-rayed  fish   Palmer  Lake  contains 
populations  of  bass,  perch,  crappie,  rainbow  trout 
Kokanee   and  some  ling   The  Similkameen  contains 
rainbow  trout   bass   perch   crappie   and  whitefish 
Chopaka  Lake  contains  rainbow  and  cutthroat  trout 

The  riparian  habitat  is  comprised  of  22  5 
linear  miles   Four  lakes.  Hot  Lakes.  Washburn 
Bowers,  and  the  north  end  of  Chopaka  Lake,  are 
protected  from  livestock  by  fence  exclosures   These 
habitat  conditions  range  from  fair  to  good 


There  are  approximately  8  353  acres  of 
BLM  forest  land   Of  these  acres.  5  598  are  capable  of 
responding  to  intensive  multiple  use  forest 
management  practices  on  a  sustained  yield  basis 

Ma|or  uses  are  lishmg.  hunting   general  sight-seeing 
and  camping 

Approximately  5    of  this  area  was 
inventoried  lor  existance  of  archaeological  resources 
These  cultural  sites  include  historic  euroamencan  sites 
closely  related  to  mining  activities  of  the  I890s  and 
prehistoric  and/or  historic  native  American  sites 


The  soils  can  be  classified  into  two  general  groups   (1) 
shallow  to  deep   sandy  loam  to  silt  loam  that  formed  in 
volcanic  ash  underlain  by  glacial  materials.  (2) 
moderately  deep  and  deep  loam   silt  loam,  and  sandy 
loam  that  formed  in  alluvium   lake  sediments   volcanic 
ash.  and  glacial  outwash 


The  mapr  water  bodies  that  occur  are  as  follows 
Conconully  Lake   Conconully  Reservoir   the  Okanogan 
River   Salmon  Creek   and  Loup  Loup  Creek    The 
annual  precipitation  ranges  from  10  to  20  inches 


Similar  to  Similkameen  Management  Area 


There  is  no  public  land  mapped  in  climax  stage 
however   there  are  1  184  acres  in  late  serai.  4  621  in 
middle  serai   696  in  early  serai   and  2  962  unclassified 

There  are  1  651  active  AUMs  authorized  for  livestock 
grazing  on  9.463  acres  of  public  land 

The  management  area  contains  approximately  31.500 
acres  of  crucial  deer  winter  range    3  100  acres  are 
located  on  BLM  land   Most  of  this  range  is  heavily 
browsed,  and  bitterbrush  stands  appear  to  be 
declining    Upland  game  is  fairly  abundant    and  local 
sharp-tailed  grouse  populations  are  stable  or 
increasing   The  management  area  contains  28  golden 
eagle  territories 


The  Okanogan  River  and  Salmon  Creek  provide  the 
best  fish  habitat  on  or  near  BLM  land  in  this 
management  area    Salmon  Creek  is  one  of  the  best 
cold  water  streams  in  eastern  Washington 


BLM  land  contains  at  least  nine  miles  of  riparian 
habitat  along  streams  and  an  undetermined  amount  of 
shoreline  habitat  around  several  small  lakes   Habitat 
conditions  vary  Irom  poor  to  fair  where  livestock 
concentrate  in  the  riparian  zone  and  are  good  to 
excellent  where  livestock  use  is  light  or  does  not  exist 

There  are  approximately  4  055  acres  of  BLM  forest 
land   Out  of  these  acres   2.163  are  capable  of 
responding  to  intensive  multiple  use  forest 
management  practices  on  a  sustained  yield  basis 

Maior  uses  consist  ol  hunting    fishing,  mineral 
collecting,  and  snowmobilmg 

Approximately  8    of  this  area  was  inventoried  for  the 
existence  of  archaeological  resources   The  sites  that 
were  found  related  to  euroamencan  sites  closely 
related  to  mining  activities  of  the  I890s 


Minerals 


The  area  is  primarily  valuable  lor  locatable  minerals 
An  Area  of  Critical  Mineral  Potential  has  been 
nominated  due  to  the  high  probability  ol  minerals  such 
as  silver   lead,  gold  and  zinc 


The  area  is  primarily  valuable  for  locatable  minerals 
An  Area  of  Critical  Mineral  Potential  has  been 
nominated  due  to  the  high  probability  of  minerals  such 
as  gold   lead,  silver,  and  zinc 


Jameson  Lake 


Topography 


Soils 


This  area  is  within  the  channeled  scablands  of  ihe 
Columbia  River  Plateau  It  has  wide  basalt  terraces 
with  very  sleep  walls 


The  soils  m  this  area  can  be  classified  into  two 
general  groups  11)  moderately  deep  and  deep  loam 
that  lormed  in  alluviul  lake  sediments   volcanic  ash. 
and  glacial  outwash   (2)  shallow  to  deep  silt  loam  that 
formed  m  wind  laid  silts  and  glacial  outwash 


Douglas  Creek 


The  topography  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Jameson  Lake 
Management  Area   The  overall  relief  of  the  Douglas 
Creek  Management  Area  is  approximately  2.300  feet 
It  is  located  in  the  Columbia  Plateau  and  is  typified  as 
an  upland  area  dissected  by  the  dominant  drainages 
of  Moses  Coulee   Douglas  Creek   and  Rock  Island 
Creek    Slopes  range  from  nearly  level  uplands  to 
steep  canyon  breaks 

The  soils  can  be  classified  into  one  general  group 
moderately  deep  and  deep  silt  loam,  loam  sandy  loam 
and  sandy  soils  that  formed  in  wind  laid  silts  and 
glacial  outwash 
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Water 


The  major  water  bodies  are  Jameson  Lake  Grimes 
Lake  and  Sulphur  Spring  The  annual  precipitation 
ranges  from  7  to  10  inches 


The  maior  water  bodies  are  the  Columbia  River  and 
Douglas  Creek    The  annual  precipitation  ranges  from  7 
to  10  inches 


Vegetation 


The  big 

domin.r' 


ipland  habitat  is  dominated  by  the  big  sagebrush- 
bluebunch  wheatgrass  habitat  type   Upland  riparian 
rommuniiies  associated  with  wet  draws   springs   and 
seeps  are  common    Extensive  riparian  communities  ol 
Cottonwood,  waler-birch   willow   and  ryegrass  exist  in 
Ihe  Douglas  Creek  Canyon 


Ecological 
Condition 


Livestock 


Wildlife  Habitat 


I  (0  BLM  ,icn  1  663 

in  lale  seral    386  in  middle  serai   338  m  early 
and  -18  ui. 

rhi  re  are   176  ai  live  AUMs  authorized  lor  livestock 
grazing  on  3  033  acres  of  public  land 

nanagement  area  :ontains  3  300  acres  ol  public 
land  thai  provide  crucial  habitat  to  sage  grouse    These 

rovide  important  mule  deer  habitat  and 
valuable  hunting  grounds  for  raptors 


There  are  1  828  acres  of  public  land  in  climax  stage 
6  331  acres  in  late  seral   6.264  m  middle  seral   3  059 
m  early  seral   and  3  934  unclassified 

2  578  active  AUMs  authorized  lor  livestock 
grazing  on  20  745  acres  ol  public  land 

Approximately  8  500  acres  of  BLM  land  is  considered 
crucial  mule  deer  winter  range   Much  ol  Ihe  area 
provides  outstanding  habitat  tor  upland  game  birds 
and  contains  one  sage  grouse  strutting  ground  and 
two  nesting  areas   Cliffs  are  important  to  cliff  nesting 
raptors   particularly  golden  eagles  and  prairie  falcons 


Fish  Habitat  is  no  lish  habitat  on  public  lands   However 

Jan  i  ike    which  is  located  in  this  management 

best  trout  producing  lakes  in  the 
State    H  onsidered  excellent 


Both  Douglas  and  Rock  Island  Creeks  contain  good 
populations  of  trout    Habitat  guahty  is  affected  by 
runoff  from  surrounding  agricultural  lands  and  by 
veslock  use  in  some  areas 


Riparian  Habitat  Public  land  contains  about  lour  miles  of  riparian  or 

potential  riparian  habitat    Three  miles  are  riparian 
draws  along  mi(  Ireams   and  one  mile  is 

riparian  habitat  along  a  perennial  stream  in  Sulfur 
Cany-  iiion  is  heavily  used  by 


There  are  17  miles  of  riparian  habitat  on  public  land 
Six  miles  occur  along  Douglas  Creek  and  provide 
some  ol  the  most  significant  riparian  habitat  in  the 
county    Habilal  condition  along  Douglas  Crei 
considered  excellent 


Forest 
Management 


Recreation 


None 


I 


■ 

The  more  popular  that  occur 

mming   fishing   huntii  ''ing. 

picnicking,  camping   and   to  a  lesser  extent   ORV 
and  horseback  riding 


Cultural 
Resources 


Minerals 


Appr  •  tor 

ncan 


sheiti 

li 

rhis  i 
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Saddle  Mountains 


Rattlesnake  Hills 


Topography 


Soils 


The  Saddle  Mountains  are  one  ol  the  east-west 
trending  anticlinal  structures  in  the  Columbia  Basin 
The  mam  plateau  consists  ol  a  rather  sharp  ridge 
rising  about  1  600  leet  higher  than  the  surrounding 
plain    These  mountains  were  subject  to  considerable 
faulting   They  have  a  gentle  southern  slope  in  contrast 
to  the  precipitously  bold  relief  ol  the  north  lacing  dills 

The  soils  can  be  classified  into  two  general  groups   (1) 
moderately  deep  and  deep  silt  loam,  loam  sandy  loam 
and  sandy  soils  that  formed  in  wind  laid  silts,  glacial 
outwash   and  alluvium   (2)  shallow  to  deep  silt  loam, 
much  ol  which  is  stony  or  cobbly   that  formed  in  wind 
laid  silts  and  weathered  basalt 


This  area  can  be  generally  described  as  having  slopes 
ranging  Irom  nearly  level  to  rather  steep  with  aspects 
in  all  lour  directions,  but  primarily  south   The  highest 
point  is  approximately  3,200  feet  and  the  lowest  point 
1  200  leet 


The  soils  can  be  classilied  into  two  general  soil 
groups  (1)  deep  silt  loam   sandy  loam,  and  sandy 
lormed  m  wind  laid  silts  and  sands.  (2)  shallow  to 
deep  silt  loam,  much  ol  which  is  stony  or  cobbly. 
formed  in  wind  laid  silts  and  weathered  basalt 


Water 


The  maior  water  bodies  that  occur  are  the  Columbia 
River  Johnson  Creek  and  Crab  Creek  The  annual 
precipitation  ranges  Irom  5  to  9  inches 


Other  than  developed  springs   no  surface  water  or 
perennial  streams  exist    The  annual  precipitation 
ranges  irom  5  to  9  inches 


Vegetation  The  dominant  vegetative  community  is  the  big 

sagebrush-biuebunch  wheatgrass  habitat  type  with 
edaphic  inclusions  ol  winterlat  and  spiny  hopsage 
types 


The  big  sagebrush-biuebunch  wheatgrass  habitat  type 
dominates  on  the  deep  soils.  Sandberg  bluegrass. 
buckwheat,  and  rigid  sagebrush  dominate  on  the 
shallow  sites   Wildfires  have  virtually  eliminated  the 
big  sagebrush  component  which  has  been  replaced 
primarily  by  cheatgrass 


Ecological 
Condition 


There  are  314  acres  ol  public  land  in  climax  stage 
7  870  acres  in  late  serai   8  002  m  middle  serai.  3  855 
m  early  serai   and  786  unclassified 


There  are  2.459  acres  ol  public  land  m  climax  stage 
2  532  acres  in  late  serai.  3.450  in  middle  serai.  7  375 
in  early  serai,  and  87  unclassified 


Livestock 


Wildlife 


There  are  2  670  active  AUMs  authorized  lor  livestock 
grazing  on  22  281  acres  ol  public  land 

Approximately  23  800  acres  of  the  Johnson  Creek 
area  west  ol  the  Columbia  River  are  considered 
crucial  mule  deer  winter  range.  4  800  acres  of  these 
are  public  land   Johnson  Creek  also  supports  good 
populations  ol  upland  game  birds  including  about  200 
sage  grouse   The  north  slope  ol  the  Saddle  Mountains 
east  ol  the  river  is  good  chukar  habitat    The  entire 
area  provides  excellent  hunting  and  nesting  habitat  (or 
ten  species  ol  raptors   Bald  eagles  perch  on  the  cliffs 
at  the  west  end  of  the  area  during  the  winter 


There  are  3.311  active  AUMs  authorized  for  livestock 
grazing  on  23.757  acres  of  public  land 

Crucial  deer  winter  range  on  public  lands  is  limited  to 
320  acres  in  McCoy  Canyon   Parts  of  the  area  support 
a  small  band  of  pronghorns  and  a  lew  elk    Much  of 
the  area  supports  substantial  numbers  of  chukars  but 
relatively  small  numbers  of  other  upland  game  birds 
Raptors  are  common  throughout,  but  only  the  cliffs  in 
the  northeast  portion  provide  good  nesting  and 
hunting  habitat 


Fish  Habitat  Johnson  Creek  is  the  only  perennial  stream  capable  ol 

supporting  a  fishery   Presently,  the  creek  is  heavily 
affected  by  livestock  and  supports  limited  riparian 
habitat 


None  near  public  land 


Riparian  Habitat  There  are  approximately  4  5  miles  ol  riparian  and 

potential  riparian  habitat  on  public  land   Johnson 
Creek  is  the  only  perennial  stream  crossing  BLM  land 
(1  5  miles)   All  riparian  habitat  is  heavily  grazed  by 
livestock 


Public  land  supports  very  little  riparian  habitat    The 
quarter  mile  that  exists  lies  along  several  draws  and 
one  intermittent  pond 


Forest 
Management 


None 


None 


Recreation 


Cultural 
Resources 


Minerals 


This  area  receives  extensive  year-round  human 
recreational  use   Most  of  these  uses  take  place  on  the 
Saddle  Mountains   The  activities  include  rock 
collecting    hang  gliding    hiking,  camping,  ORV  riding 
sight-seeing   hunting,  and  falconry   Most  of  the  uses 
in  the  Johnson  Creek  area  west  of  the  Columbia  River 
involve  hunting  rock  collecting,  and  hiking 

Between  2  to  4  °/o  ol  this  area  was  inventoried  lor 
the  existence  of  archaeological  resources   This 
inventory  revealed  five  sites   They  included  surface 
basalt  cairns   subsurface  pits,  and  a  lithic  scatter 
Each  site  should  be  considered  either  prehistoric 
and/or  historic  native  American 


This  area  is  prospectively  valuable  lor  oil  and  gas 
Twenty  eight  leases  lor  oil  and  gas  have  been  issued 
There  is  currently  an  active  oil  and  gas  exploratory 
well  being  drilled  by  Shell  and  Atlantic  Richfield  Oil 
Companies 


The  recreational  activities  that  occur  consist  primarily 
of  hunting  for  upland  game  in  the  west  end  and  rock 
collecting  for  petrified  wood  which  is  currently  limited 
to  the  east  end  In  addition  to  this,  some  ORV  riding 
does  occur,  but  because  access  limits  recreational 
use.  it  is  currently  not  a  major  use  throughout  this 
management  area 

Approximately  6  %  ol  this  area  was  inventoried  for  the 
existence  ol  archaeological/historical  resources 
Nineteen  native  American  and  euroamencan  sites 
were  located  during  these  inventories   These  sites 
represent  lithic  tool  manufacturing  areas,  seasonal 
habitation  areas,  burials,  historic  frame  structures,  and 
historic  spring  developments 

The  entire  management  area  is  prospectively  valuable 
for  oil  and  gas  A  total  of  seven  leases  have  been 
issued  for  oil  and  gas  exploration  and  development 
that  cover  all  24.725  acres  of  public  land 


Badger  Slope 


Rock  Creek 
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Topography  The  topography  of  this  area  ranges  from  2.046  feet  to 

650  feet    It  consists  primarily  of  a  gently  rounded 
summit  with  a  relatively  steep  north  facing  mountain 
slope 


The  elevations  range  from  3.000  feet  on  the  northern 
slopes  to  600  feet  at  the  southern  end   The  drainages 
are  steep  with  numerous  rock  outcroppings  and 
narrow  bottoms   The  benches  are  rolling  and  rocky 
with  shallow  soils 


Soils 


The  soils  can  be  classified  into  one  general  group 
They  are  deep   silty  loam  and  sandy  soils  formed  in 
wind  laid  silts  and  sands  over  basalt 


The  soils  can  be  classified  into  three  general  groups 

(1)  shallow  to  deep  sandy  loam  to  silty  loam  formed  in 
volcanic  ash.  glacial  materials,  and  weathered  basalt. 

(2)  shallow  to  deep  silt  loam  formed  in  wind  laid  silts. 

(3)  shallow  to  moderately  deep  loam  and  silt  loam 
formed  in  volcanic  ash.  pumice   alluvium   and 
weathered  basalt 


Water 


The  major  water  bodies  that  occur  are  the  Yakima 
River  and  the  Kennewick  Irrigation  District  canal   The 
annual  precipitation  ranges  from  5  to  7  inches 


The  major  water  bodies  that  occur  are  the  west  and 
middle  forks  of  Rock  Creek    Harrison  Creek,  and 
Squaw  Creek   The  annual  precipitation  ranges  from  10 
tc  15  inches 


Vegetation  On  ihe  areas  with  moderate  relief   the  vegetative 

community  consists  primarily  of  sagebrush  and 
cheatgrass   On  the  sleeper  slopes  of  Ihe  Badger 
Slope   bunchgrass  and  perennial  forbs  predominate 
Riparian  vegetation  is  limited 


Oregon  white  oak  dominates  on  the  deeper  soils 
throughout  tne  planning  area  with  Sandberg 
bluegrass   cheatgrass.  and  needle-and-thread  grasses 
being  found  on  the  shallower  sites   Riparian  vegetation 
of  the  types  associated  with  wet  draws  and  springs  as 
well  as  perennial  streams  are  very  common  in  the 
area 


Ecological 
Condition 


Livestock 


Wildlife  Habitat 


There  are  1  634  acres  of  public  land  in  climax 
stage.  2  412  acres  in  late  serai.  857  in  middle  serai. 
465  in  early  serai,  and  17  unclassified 


There  are  681  active  AUMs  authorized  for  livestock 
grazing  on  7  800  acres  ol  public  land 

This  area  provides  about  6  000  acres  of  good  quality 
sagebrush-steppe  and  bunchgrass  habitat  in  an  area 
predominated  by  agricultural  land    Upland  game  birds 
and  relatively  dense  populations  of  raptors  utilize  the 
slope  for  feeding  and  nesting    There  is  a  small,  but 
locally  important    herd  ol  mule  deer 


There  are  no  acres  of  public  land  in  climax  stage 
however   there  are  905  acres  in  late  serai    2  084  in 
middle  serai    1.988  in  early  serai   and  1  450  acres 
unclassified 

There  are  603  active  AUMs  authorized  for  livestock 
grazing  on  5  548  acres  ol  public  land 

There  are  approximately  5  900  acres  of  crucial 
blacktaii  deer  habitat    The  area  also  provides  summer 
range  to  a  smaller  number  of  deer  and  supports 
chukars   ruffed  and  blue  grouse   and  wild  turkeys 
Turkey  habitat  appears  good   but  the  population 
remains  relatively  low 


Fish  Habitat 


Riparian 
Habitat 


None  near  public  land 


Riparian  habitat  is  limited  to  about  three  miles  of  wet 
draws  and  several  seeps  and  springs   Conditions  vary 
from  pristine  to  very  poor   An  irrigation  canal  along  the 
lower  slope  provides  a  strip  of  riparian  grass  habitat 


Rock  Creek  provides  the  only  fishery  in  the 
management  area   Surface  portions  of  the  stream  tend 
to  dry  up  during  the  summer,  thus  limiting  the 
productivity  of  the  fishery 

There  are  about  14  miles  of  riparian  habitat    Habitat 
conditions  data  is  lacking  for  this  area 


Forest 
Management 


Recreation 


None 


The  primary  recreational  activities  that  occur  are 
hunting  for  upland  game,  motorcycle  riding,  and 
general  sightseeing 


There  are  approximately  748  acres  of  BLM  forestland 
Of  these  acres.  515  are  capable  of  responding  to 
intensive  multiple  use  forest  management  practices  on 
a  sustained  yield  basis 

The  primary  recreational  values  are  hunting  and 
general  sightseeing  and  to  a  lesser  extent  rock 
collecting  and  fishing 


Cultural 
Resource 


Approximately  23%  of  this  area  was  inventoried  for  the 
existence  of  archaeological/historical  resources   This 
inventory  revealed  five  historic  and/or  prehistoric  rock 
alignments 


Approximately  11  "a  of  this  management  area  has 
been  inventoried  lor  archaeological/historical 
resources   This  inventory  was  undertaken  in  1980  and 
1981    and  the  results  were  the  location  ol  three 
historic  sites  and  seven  prehistoric  sites 


Minerals 


prospectively  valuable  for  oil  and  ga 
six  leases  covering  the  entire  management  area  have 
been  issued  lor  oil  and  gas  exploration  and 
development    How  io  surface  occupancy 

iieen  added  to  the  leases  that  cover 
iblic  land  on  B.i< 


i  known  metallic  minerals  in  the 

i   Four  leases  covering  5.000  acres 
tieen  issued  lor  the  exploration  and  develop 
ol  oil  and  gas   Due  to  the  geology  of  tl  •  vent 

vole. ii  i  potential  lor  geothermal  energy 

resource  development    At  pn  >'ases  lor 

geothf  heen 
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North  Ferry 


North  Stevens 


Topography  This  area  is  located  in  the  Okanogan  Highlands   II  is 

characterized  by  hilly  to  mountainous  topography  and 
narrow  stream  valleys  that  generally  run  in  a  north 
south  direction   The  overall  relief  is  approximately 
3,700  (eel 


This  area  is  located  in  the  Okanogan  Highlands  and  is 
similar  in  topography  to  Nonh  Ferry  Management 
Area   The  overall  relief  is  approximately  4.000  feet 


Soils 


Water 


Vegetation 


The  soils  can  be  classified  into  three  general  groups: 
(1)  shallow  to  deep  sandy  loam  to  silt  loam  formed  in 
volcanic  ash  underlain  by  glacial  materials,  andesite. 
basalt,  and  limestone;  (2)  deep,  well-drained,  and 
poorly  drained  silt  loam,  loam,  and  sandy  soils  formed 
in  alluvial  lake  sediments,  volcanic  ash.  and  glacial 
outwash;  (3)  deep,  silt  loam,  and  loam  formed  in 
volcanic  ash  and  glacial  till  underlain  by  granite, 
basalt,  andesite.  and  limestone 

The  major  water  bodies  are  Curlew  Lake.  Kettle  River, 
and  Curlew  River   The  annual  precipitation  ranges 
from  15  to  30  inches 

This  area  is  considered  a  mixed  conifer  zone  The 
plant  associations  found  on  the  public  lands  include 
those  of  the  Douglas-fir.  grand  fir.  western  red  cedar, 
and  subalpine  fir  habitat  types  Additional  tree  species, 
occurring  either  as  serai  species  or  in  uncommon 
climax  associations,  include  Englemann  spruce, 
western  hemlock,  and  western  white  pine 


The  soils  can  be  classified  into  two  general  groups  (1) 
shallow  to  deep  sandy  loam  to  silt  loam  formed  in 
volcanic  ash  underlain  by  glacial  materials,  andesite. 
basalt,  granite,  and  shale.  (2)  deep  silt  loam  and 
sandy  loam  formed  in  lake  sediments,  wind  laid  silts 
volcanic  ash.  and  alluvium 


The  major  water  bodies  are  the  Columbia  River,  the 
Kettle  River,  and  Deep  Lake   The  annual  precipitation 
ranges  from  20  to  40  inches 

Similar  to  North  Ferry  Management  Area 


Ecological 
Condition 


There  are  no  acres  of  public  land  in  climax  stage, 
however,  there  are  1.615  acres  in  late  serai;  636  in 
middle  serai.  346  in  early  serai,  and  861  unclassified 


There  are  no  acres  of  public  land  mapped  in  climax 
stage;  noCondition  acres  mapped  in  late  serai,  no 
acres  mapped  in  middle  serai.  991  in  early  serai,  and 
5.096  acres  unclassified 


Livestock 


Wildlife  Habitat 


Fish  Habitat 


There  are  1.568  active  AUMs  authorized  for  livestock 
grazing  on  10.316  acres  of  public  land 

There  are  3.700  acres  of  deer  winter  range  on  BLM 
land.  920  of  these  are  heavily  used  by  mule  deer  and 
white-tailed  deer   Bighorn  sheep  inhabit  600  acres  of 
BLM  land  on  Vulcan  Mountain   Approximately  400 
acres  contain  critical  lambing  areas   The  management 
area  supports  a  small  resident  population  of  golden 
eagles;  several  nest  on  BLM  land 

Several  small  streams  on  BLM  land  contain  good 
populations  of  rainbow  trout   The  Kettle  River  contains 
rainbow  and  brown  trout  and  whitefish   No  other  data 
are  available 


There  are  666  active  AUMs  authorized  for  livestock 
grazing  on  5.076  acres  of  public  land 

Most  of  the  public  land  is  forested  or  is  close  to  forest 
land   Mule  deer  and  white-tailed  deer  use 
approximately  6,560  acres  of  public  land  for  winter 
range,  160  acres  are  heavily  used  by  mule  deer.  1.670 
acres  are  heavily  used  by  white-tailed  deer   The  area 
also  supports  abundant  populations  of  black  bears  and 
ruffed  grouse 

There  are  no  data  on  fish  habitat  on  or  near  BLM 
land 


Riparian  Habitat  The  management  area  contains  at  least  13  miles  of 

riparian  habitat  on  BLM  land   Habitat  conditions  range 
from  fair  to  excellent 


North  Stevens  Management  Area  montains  about  13 
miles  of  riparian  habitat   Habitat  conditions  are 
unknown 


Forest  There  are  approximately  8.353  acres  of  BLM  forest 

Management  land   Of  these  acres.  7.473  are  capable  of  responding 

to  intensive  multiple  use  forest  management  practices 

on  a  sustained  yield  basis 


There  are  approximately  12,858  acres  of  BLM  forest 
land   Of  these  acres.  1 1.827  are  capable  of 
responding  to  intensive  multiple  use  forest 
management  practices  on  a  sustained  yield  basis 


Recreation 


Cultural 
Resources 


Minerals 


The  primary  recreational  activity  is  hunting  for  both  big 
game  and  upland  game  animals  Other  known  uses, 
such  as  cross-country  skiing  and  fishing,  are  limited 

Approximately  34    of  this  management  area  has 
been  inventoried  for  presence  of  cultural  values   The 
cultural  sites  located  during  these  inventories  are 
largely  related  to  historic  development  prevalent  during 
the  1890s  to  1920s 

This  area  is  primarily  valuable  for  locatable  minerals 
which  include  but  are  not  necessarily  limited  to  gold, 
lead,  silver,  and  zinc 


Similar  to  North  Ferry  Management  Area 


Approximately  2  %  of  the  management  area  has  been 
inventoried  for  cultural  resources   The  cultural 
properties  that  were  revealed  during  these  inventories 
are  historic  dwellings  and  associated  outbuildings  that 
appear  to  have  been  constructed  in  the  middle  1930s 

Similar  to  North  Ferry  Management  Area 
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Huckleberry  Mountains 


Juniper  Forest 


Topography  This  managemeni  area  is  located  in  the  Huckleberry 

Mountains  which  is  a  lower  extension  ol  the  Selkirk 
Mountain  Range  m  the  Okanogan  Highlands   Overall 
relief  is  approximately  4  500  leet 


The  topography  is  characterized  by  tlat  or  rolling  relief 
caused  by  wind  deposited  sands  and  silts  The  most 
dominant  features  of  this  area  are  the  scattered  sand 
dunes  that  are  found  throughout 


Soils 


The  soils  can  be  classified  into  two  groups  (1)  shallow 
to  deep  well  drained   and  poorly  drained  silt  loams, 
loam  and  sandy  loam  formed  in  alluvium,  lake 
sediments   volcanic  ash.  and  glacial  outwash.  (2) 
shallow  to  deep  sandy  loam  to  silt  loam  formed  in 
volcanic  ash  underlain  by  glacial  materials   andesite 
basalt   granite,  and  shale 


The  soils  can  be  classified  into  two  general  groups  (1) 
moderately  deep  and  deep  silt  loam  and  sandy  loam 
formed  m  wind  laid  silts  and  alluvium   (2)  deep   sandy 
soils  formed  in  wind  laid  sands 


Water  The  maior  water  bodies  are  the  Colville  River 

Huckleberry  Creek   and  Hunters  Creek   The  annual 
precipitation  ranges  from  15  to  30  inches 

Vegetation  Plant  associations  found  on  the  public  lands  include 

those  of  the  Douglas-fir  and  grand  fir  habitat  types 
Serai  tree  species  of  the  Douglas-fir  habitat  type 
include  ponderosa  pine   lodgepole  pine,  and  western 
larch   The  grand  fir  habitat  type,  which  occurs  on 
wetter  sites   includes  the  same  serai  species  with  the 
addition  of  Douglas-fir  and  Englemann  spruce  as  serai 
species 


No  surface  waters  exist   The  annual  precipitation 
ranges  from  5  to  7  inches 


This  management  area  is  comprised  of  a  mosaic  of 
habitat  types  ranging  from  those  dominated  by  big 
sagebrush  and  rabbitbrush  to  sagebrush-steppes  with 
scattered  |unipers 


Ecological 
Condition 


None  of  the  4  104  acres  of  rangeland  were 
classified  in  this  managemeni  area 


There  are  no  acres  of  public  land  mapped  in  climax 
stage   no  acres  mapped  in  late  serai.  78  in  middle 
serai;  10  389  in  early  serai   and  77  unclassified 


Livestock 


Wildlife 


There  are  501  active  AUMs  authorized  for  livestock 
grazing  on  4  104  acres  of  public  land 

Habitat  Similar  to  North  Stevens  Management  Area 
except  that  mule  and  white-tailed  deer  use 
approximately  700  acres  of  public  land  for  winter 
range 


There  are  1.131  AUMs  authorized  for  livestock  grazing 
on  1 1  729  acres  of  public  land 

The  area  supports  a  high  density  of  12  raptor  species 
and  is  considered  crucial  nesting  habitat  for 
ferruginous  and  Swainson  s  hawks   Approximately  20 

•  the  State  s  lerrugmous  hawks  nest  in  the  Juniper 
Forest    Two  unusual  species  of  butterflies  inhabit  the 
area 


Fish  Habitat 


Riparian  Habit 


Forest 
Management 


Recreation 


Cultural 
Resources 


Many  of  the  streams  on  the  public  land  contain  small 
populations  of  rainbow  and  brook  trout   but  none  are 
considered  good  fisheries  due  to  the  lack  of  rearing 
areas,  shallow  depths   and  irregular  flows 

Approximately  1 1  miles  of  riparian  habitat  exist  on 
public  lands   The  dominant  vegetation  is  very  similar 
whether  annual  or  perennial,  and  includes  species 
such  as  willow,  aspen   alder,  serviceberry   and 
sedges   Habitat  conditions  range  from  fair  to  excellent 
for  this  management  area 

There  are  approximately  10.770  acres  of  BLM 
forest  land   Of  these    10  065  acres  are  capable  of 
responding  to  intensive  multiple  use  forest 
management  practices  on  a  sustained  yield  basis 


Similar  to  North  Ferry  Management  Area 


Approximately  13  °'o  has  been  inventoried  f< 
presence  of  cultural  resources   The  cultural  properties 
noted  during  project  inventories  included  eleven 
historic  euroamencan  sites  and  one  prehistoric/historic 
•    American 


None 


None 


It  consists  of  scattered  juniper  trees  with  some 
concentrations  covering  approximately  400  acres 
None  of  this  land  is  capable  of  responding  to  intensive 
multiple  use  forest  managemeni  practices  on  ,i 
sustained  yield  basis 

The  primary  recreational  uses  are  ORV  ndmc 
hiking   camping,  and  sight-seeing  of  botan 
zoological,  and  geomorphological  features 

Approximately  8  °'o  ol  this  management  area  ha' 
inventoried  for  cultural  resources   During  (he  cou 
these  inventories,  only  one  isolated  prehisu 
American  artifact  was  lound 


Minerals 


Similar  to  North  Ferry  Managemei 


<>a  is  prospective 
Four  leases  have  been  issu> 
development  of  oil  and  gas.  including  II 
Dunes  Wilderness    The  leasing  n 
has  a  i'  to  provide 

would 

some  form  of  d< 

the  leases  '987 
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Scattered  Tracts 


Topography 


Soils 


Water 


Vegetation 


Ecological 
Condition 


Livestock 

Wildlife  Habitat 

Fish  Habitat 

Riparian  Habitat 

Forest 
Management 

Recreation 

Cultural 
Resources 


Minerals 


The  topography  is  characterized  by  high  rugged 
mountains  and  deeply  incised  valleys  on  the  west, 
north,  east,  and  southeast  portions  ol  the  planning 
area  with  the  interior  being  relatively  flat. 

The  soils  that  occur  in  these  areas  are  extremely 
diverse  and  possess  the  characteristics  that  have  been 
described  for  the  preceeding  12  management  areas. 

Scattered  tracts  occur  near  most  of  the  major  water 
bodies.  The  annual  precipitation  ranges  from  5  to  40 
inches. 

The  vegetation  on  these  parcels  ranges  from  sparse 
sagebrush  and  annual  grasses  to  old  growth  Douglas- 
fir  and  ponderosa  pine 

There  are  447  acres  of  public  land  in  climax  stage; 
7.053  acres  in  late  serai;  10.320  in  middle  serai;  5,936 
in  early  serai;  and  57,812  unclassified. 

On  these  scattered  tracts,  there  are  10,511  AUMs 
authorized  for  livestock  grazing  on  81,546  acres  of 
public  land 

See  General  Description  (Wildlife) 

See  General  Description  (Fish). 

See  General  Description  (Riparian  Areas) 

There  are  approximately  9.620  acres  of  BLM 
forestland.  Of  these,  7,066  acres  are  capable  of 
responding  to  intensive  multiple  use  forest 
management  practices  on  a  sustained  yield  basis. 

See  General  Description  (Recreation) 

Cultural  resources  consist  of  early  prehistoric  and 
historic  native  American  habitation,  food  procurement, 
tool  manufacturing,  and  ceremonial  activity  areas  and 
historic  euroamerican  farming,  ranching,  mining,  and 
timber  harvesting  sites.  These  results  are  from  an 
inventory  of  approximately  16  %  of  the  BLM  lands. 
The  preservation  of  these  sites  is  moderate  due  to  the 
effects  of  natural  deterioration  and  past  use 
disturbance. 

See  General  Description  (Geology  and  Mineral 
Resources). 


Chapter  3 

Description  of  Alternatives 

Including  the  Preferred  RMP 
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Introduction 

Both  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  (NEPA) 
regulations  and  the  BLM  resource  management 
planning  regulations  require  the  formulation  of 
alternatives.  Each  alternative  represents  a  complete 
and  reasonable  plan  to  guide  future  management  of 
public  land  and  resources.  One  alternative  must 
represent  no  action.  This  means  a  continuation  of 
present  levels  or  systems  of  resource  use.  The 
other  alternatives  are  to  provide  a  range  of 
reasonable  and  practical  choices  from  those 
favoring  resource  protection  to  those  favoring 
resource  production. 


The  basic  goal  in  formulating  RMP  alternatives  is  to 
identify  various  combinations  of  public  land  uses 
and  resource  management  practices  that  respond 
to  the  planning  issues.  Alternatives  for  the 
resolution  of  most  planning  issues  were  formulated 
by  placing  varying  degrees  of  emphasis  on 
resource  protection  or  resource  production. 

Alternatives  for  the  resolution  of  the  landownership 
adjustment  issue  do  not  lend  themselves  to 
protection  or  production  emphases  but  instead  were 
formulated  by  applying  the  interdisciplinary  criteria 
for  land  retention  and  disposal.  These  criteria  were 
derived  from  applicable  laws,  regulations,  and  BLM 
policy  statements. 

Based  on  the  preferred  means  of  resolving  all 
issues,  the  changes  proposed  affect  lands, 
resources,  and  programs  administered  by  the  BLM. 
Those  lands,  resources,  and  programs  not  affected 
by  the  resolution  of  any  issue  will  be  managed 
essentially  as  they  are  at  present.  Future  changes 
would  be  permitted  based  on  case-by-case  analyses 
and  in  accordance  with  applicable  laws,  regulations, 
and  policies. 


Alternatives/Issues 
Eliminated  from  Detailed 
Study 

The  following  potential  alternatives  and  issues 
identified  during  scoping  the  EIS  were  eliminated 
from  detailed  study  in  this  EIS. 

No  Grazing  Alternative 

A  no  livestock  grazing  alternative  encompassing  all 
of  the  public  lands  was  considered  by  the 
interdisciplinary  planning  team  and  eliminated.  The 
no  grazing  alternative  was  eliminated  from  detailed 
analysis  for  the  following  reasons: 


1    The  condition  of  range  resources  including 
ecological  condition,  watershed,  and  wildlife  habitat 
do  not  warrant  considering  a  planning  area  wide 
prohibition  of  livestock  grazing. 

2.  Public  comments  received  during  the  issue 
identification,  criteria  development,  and  alternative 
selection  steps  indicate  a  general  acceptance  of 
livestock  grazing  on  public  land,  provided  that  such 
grazing  is  properly  managed. 

3.  The  highly  fragmented  pattern  of  public 
landownership  would  necessitate  extensive  fence 
construction  at  great  public  expense  to  exclude 
cattle  from  public  lands.  An  estimated  4,000  miles 
of  fence  would  be  needed  at  an  estimated  initial 
construction  cost  of  $10,000,000.  Such  fencing 
would  cause  major  unacceptable  impacts: 
established  patterns  of  wildlife  movement  would  be 
disrupted;  livestock  movement  among  private  lands 
would  be  disrupted;  public  access  would  be 
impaired;  and  considerable  soil  and  vegetation 
disturbance  would  occur  during  construction. 

Wilderness  Issue 

Wilderness  will  not  be  discussed  in  the  RMP 
because  wilderness  designation  is  the  subject  of  a 
separate  study  and  environmental  analysis  process 
that  has  preceded  development  of  this  proposed 
RMP.  One  area  was  identified  as  requiring 
additional  analysis.  This  is  the  Chopaka  Mountain 
Wilderness  Study  Area.  This  WSA  was  addressed 
in  the  draft  "Chopaka  Mountain  Wilderness  Study 
Plan  Amendment  and  Environmental  Assessment" 
published  in  December  1983.  In  this  plan 
amendment,  the  no  wilderness  alternative  was 
identified  as  the  preferred  alternative  because  of 
the  area's  relatively  low  wilderness  values,  the 
potential  benefits  of  keeping  the  area  open  to 
mineral  exploration/development,  and  the 
opportunities  to  improve  mountain  goat  habitat.  The 
final  decision  concerning  designation  or  non- 
designation  of  the  area  as  wilderness  rests  with 
Congress.  Therefore,  until  a  decision  is  made,  this 
area  will  be  managed  in  accordance  with  the 
Bureau's  Interim  Management  Policy  for  lands 
under  wilderness  review.  This  policy  precludes  any 
activity  in  the  wilderness  study  area  that  could 
impair  the  area's  wilderness  qualities. 


The  Juniper  Dunes  Wilderness  Area  which  includes 
7,140  acres  were  designated  by  Public  Law  98-339 
as  wilderness.  For  additional  information,  see  the 
proposed  management  direction  for  the  Juniper 
Forest  Management  Area  included  in  this  section. 
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Energy  and  Minerals  Issue 

The  effects  of  leasing  public  lands  for  the  purpose 
of  exploration  and  development  of  oil  and  gas 
resources  on  BLM  administered  lands  have  been 
addressed  in  a  previous  environmental  assessment 
and  resolved  in  a  decision  record.  Decisions  based 
on  this  document  precluded  surface  disturbance, 
occupancy,  or  leasing  on  those  or  certain  specific 
tracts  of  Federal  land  where  potential  for  significant 
impacts  were  identified.  Consequently,  no 
significant  impacts  resulting  from  oil  and  gas 
exploration  and  development  are  anticipated. 
Therefore,  this  issue  will  not  be  readdressed  in  this 
RMR  This  oil  and  gas  environmental  assessment  is 
available  for  review  in  the  Spokane  District  Office 
and  the  Wenatchee  Resource  Area  Office. 


Soil,  Water,  and  Air  Program 
General 

Soil,  water,  and  air  resources  will  continue  to  be 
evaluated  on  a  case-by-case  basis  as  a  part  of 
project  level  planning.  Such  an  evaluation  would 
consider  the  significance  of  the  proposed  project 
and  the  sensitivity  of  soil,  water,  and  air  resources 
in  the  affected  area.  Stipulations  would  be  attached 
as  appropriate  to  ensure  compatibility  of  projects 
with  soil,  water,  and  air  resource  management. 
Water  quality  would  be  maintained  or  improved  in 
accordance  with  State  and  Federal  standards, 
including  consultation  with  State  agencies  on 
proposed  projects  that  may  significantly  affect  water 
quality.  Management  actions  on  public  land  would 
be  designed  to  protect  water  quality  and  quantity. 


Management  Guidance 
Common  to  all  Alternatives 

The  following  management  guidance  is  applicable 
to,  and  thus  constitutes  a  part  of,  all  alternatives 
considered  in  detail.  It  is  presented  here  to  avoid 
repetition. 

Delineation  of  Management 
Units 

The  Spokane  District  has  been  divided  into  12 
specific  management  areas:  eight  are  located  in  the 
Wenatchee  Resource  Area  and  four  in  the  Border 
Resource  Area.  A  I3th  management  area  consisting 
of  scattered  tracts  of  public  land  outside  the  12 
areas  will  also  be  addressed.  These  management 
areas  are  displayed  on  Maps  2  and  3.  Each 
management  area  is  described  in  detail  in 
Chapter  2. 


Management  unit  boundaries  separate  areas  which, 
because  of  different  resource  values  and/or 
management  opportunities  or  constraints,  require 
different  management  guidance.  The  boundaries  of 
the  management  areas  are  not  absolutely  fixed  and 
may  be  adjusted  in  the  future  on  the  basis  of  land 
tenure  adjustments  or  additional  information  gained 
during  the  formulation  of  activity  plans. 


Each  management  unit  has  one  set  of  management 
guidelines  for  each  alternative,  although,  for  most 
units,  some  management  guidelines  may  be 
identical  for  two  or  more  alternatives.  Management 
unit  guidelines,  along  with  the  resource  area  wide 
guidance  common  to  all  alternatives,  define  what 
the  total  management  direction  is  and  how  it  would 
be  implemented. 


Energy  and  Minerals 

Oil,  Gas,  and  Geothermal  Leasing 

All  public  land  administered  by  BLM  in  the  RMP 
Area,  except  for  the  Hot  Lakes  RNA,  is  available  for 
oil,  gas,  and  geothermal  leasing.  In  most  areas 
leases  would  be  issued  with  only  standard 
stipulations  attached.  Special  operating  stipulations, 
such  as  no  surface  occupancy,  may  be  required  to 
protect  sensitive  resource  values. 

Locatable  Minerals 

All  public  land  is  open  to  mineral  entry  and 
development  unless  previously  withdrawn.  Mineral 
exploration  and  development  on  public  land  will  be 
regulated  under  43  CFR  3800  to  prevent 
unnecessary  and  undue  degradation  of  the  land. 
Validity  examinations  may  be  requested  under  the 
following  conditions: 


•     where  a  mineral  patent  application  has  been 
filed  and  a  field  examination  is  required  to  verify  the 
validity  of  the  claim(s); 


•  where  there  is  a  conflict  with  a  disposal 
application,  and  it  is  deemed  in  the  public  interest 
to  do  so,  or  where  the  statute  authorizing  the 
disposal  requires  clearance  of  any  encumbrance; 

•  where  the  land  is  needed  for  a  Federal 
program;  or 

•  where  a  mining  claim  is  located  under  the  guise 
of  the  mining  law,  and  flagrant  unauthorized  use  of 
the  land  or  mineral  resource  is  occurring. 

Public  land  would  be  opened  to  mineral  entry 
where  mineral  withdrawals  are  revoked  through  the 
withdrawal  review  process. 
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Other  Minerals 

Salable  minerals  including  common  varieties  of 
sand,  gravel,  stone,  pumice,  and  clay  would  be 
sold.  The  salable  mineral  program  involves 
numerous  existing  quarries  where  sources  of  rock 
are  used  for  road  surfacing  material  and  various 
types  of  fill,  New  quarry  sites  may  be  developed  as 
needed,  consistent  with  protection  of  other  sensitive 
resources. 


In  addition  to  this  policy  guidance,  additional  criteria 
for  use  in  categorizing  public  land  for  retention  or 
disposal  and  for  identifying  acquisition  priorities  are 
summarized  below.  This  list  is  not  considered  all- 
inclusive  but  represents  the  major  factors  to  be 
evaluated.  The  criteria  to  be  used  include  the 
following: 

•     public  resource  values; 


There  is  an  active  interest  in  numerous  recreational 
minerals.  These  are  minerals  collected  for 
ornamental  purposes,  such  as  agate,  petrified 
wood,  and  invertebrate  fossils.  All  public  lands  are 
open  to  recreational  mineral  collection  unless  the 
specific  minerals  are  subject  to  prior  rights,  such  as 
mining  claims. 

Lands  Program 

Land  Tenure  Adjustments 

Site-specific  decisions  regarding  landownership 
adjustments  in  the  planning  area  would  be  made 
based  on  District  Policy  Guidance  which  was 
established  as  a  result  of  a  study  conducted  in 
1982  to  address  the  long-term  strategy  for 
management  of  the  public  lands  in  the  State  of 
Washington  administered  by  the  BLM. 


•  accessibility  of  the  land  for  public  uses; 

•  amount  of  public  investments  in  facilities  or 
improvements  and  the  potential  for  recovering  those 
investments; 


•     difficulty  or  cost  of  administration 
(manageability); 


•     suitability  of  the  land  for  management  by 
another  Federal  agency; 


•     significance  of  the  decision  in  stabilizing 
business,  social  and  economic  conditions,  and/or 
lifestyles; 


In  summary,  this  land  management  policy  involves 
a  mixture  of  program  thrusts  that  would  allow  the 
Bureau  to  focus  its  attention  in  the  areas  where 
fiscal  operational  efficiencies  and  maximum  public 
benefit  can  be  achieved.  These  program  thrusts  are 
summarized  as  follows: 


•     encumbrances,  including  but  not  limited  to  R  & 
PP  and  small  tract  leases,  withdrawals,  or  other 
leases  or  permits; 


•     consistency  of  the  decision  with  cooperative 
agreements  and  plans  or  policies  of  other  agencies; 


•  Retain  and  manage  the  public  land  in  nine 
management  areas  previously  identified  through  the 
planning  process.  The  nine  management  areas 
proposed  for  retention  and  management  by  the 
Bureau  are  as  follows:  Similkameen,  Conconully, 
Jameson  Lake,  Douglas  Creek,  Saddle  Mountains, 
Rattlesnake  Hills,  Badger  Slope,  Huckleberry 
Mountains,  and  Juniper  Forest. 

•  Initiate  a  program  to  'block-up,'  to  the  extent 
possible,  those  acreages  contained  in  the  nine 
areas. 


•  suitability  and  need  for  change  in 
landownership  or  use  for  purposes  including  but  not 
limited  to  community  expansion  or  economic 
development,  such  as  industrial,  residential,  or 
agricultural  (other  than  grazing)  development;  and 

•  State  and  local  government  requests  for 
retention  or  disposal  of  public  land. 

The  following  major  land  transfer  actions  are  listed 
in  order  of  preference: 


•     Continue  and  where  practical  enter  into 
cooperative  management  agreements  with  other 
Federal  and  State  agencies  for  the  management  of 
those  lands  outside  the  nine  areas. 


1.  State  Lieu  and  State  Grant  Selections, 


2.  Indian  Allotments, 


•     Utilize  remaining  parcels  as  trading  stock  to 
block-up  the  nine  management  areas,  to  transfer 
opportunities  to  other  Federal  or  State  agencies,  or 
to  dispose  subsequent  to  land  use  planning. 


3.  Recreation  and  Public  Purpose  Patents. 


4.  BLM/Forest  Service  Jurisdictional  Transfers, 
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5.  Withdrawals  to  other  Federal  Agencies. 


6.  State  Exchanges, 


7.  Private  Exchanges, 


8.  Sales,  or 


Public  land  will  only  be  sold  when  the  following 
criteria  are  met:  (1)  it  is  required  by  national  policy; 
(2)  it  is  required  to  achieve  disposal  objectives  on  a 
timely  basis  and  where  disposal  through  exchange 
would  cause  unacceptable  delays;  (3)  it  is  required 
that  the  level  of  interest  in  a  specific  tract  indicates 
that  competitive  bidding  is  desirable  for  reasons  of 
fairness;  or  (4)  it  is  required  that  disposal  through 
exchange  is  not  feasible. 


9.  Desert  Land  Entries. 


Public  land  within  retention  areas  (see  Maps  2  and 
3)  would  remain  in  public  ownership  and  be 
managed  by  the  BLM.  Transfers  to  other  public 
agencies  would  be  considered  where  improved 
management  efficiency  would  result. 


Public  land  within  disposal  areas  generally  would 
be  made  available  for  disposal  through  sales  or 
exchanges  or  both.  Some  land  may  be  retained  in 
public  ownership  based  on  site-specific  application 
of  the  landownership  adjustment  criteria. 


Public  land  within  further  study  areas  has  not  been 
prioritized  for  retention  or  disposal.  Site-specific 
adjustment  decisions  would  be  based  on  application 
of  the  landownership  adjustment  criteria. 


Land  to  be  acquired  by  the  BLM  through 
exchanges  generally  must  be  located  in  retention 
areas.  In  addition,  acquisition  of  such  land  should 
meet  at  least  one  of  the  following  criteria:  (1) 
facilitate  access  to  public  land  and  resources,  (2) 
maintain  or  enhance  important  public  values  and 
uses,  (3)  maintain  or  enhance  local  social  and 
economic  values,  or  (4)  facilitate  implementation  of 
other  aspects  of  the  Spokane  District  RMP 


The  preferred  method  of  selling  public  land  would 
be  by  competitive  sealed  bidding  by  qualifying 
purchasers.  However,  modified  competitive  bidding 
procedures  may  be  used  when  necessary  to  avoid 
jeopardizing  an  existing  use  on  adjacent  land  or  to 
avoid  dislocation  of  existing  public  land  users. 

Trespass  Abatement 

Existing  unauthorized  uses  of  public  land  would  be 
resolved  either  through  termination,  authorization  by 
lease  or  permit,  or  sale.  Decisions  would  be  based 
on  consideration  of  the  following  criteria:  (1)  the 
type  and  significance  of  improvements  involved;  (2) 
conflicts  with  other  resource  values  and  uses, 
including  potential  values  and  uses;  and  (3) 
unauthorized  use  being  intentional  or  unintentional. 


Most  instances  of  unauthorized  use  would  generally 
be  terminated  immediately.  However,  temporary 
permits  may  be  issued  to  provide  short-term 
authorization,  unless  the  situation  warrants 
immediate  cessation  of  the  use  and  restoration  of 
the  land.  Highest  priority  will  be  given  to  abatement 
of  the  following  unauthorized  uses:  (1)  where 
prompt  action  can  minimize  damage  to  public 
resources  and  associated  costs;  (2)  where  delay 
may  be  detrimental  to  authorized  users;  (3)  where 
special  areas,  sensitive  ecosystems,  and  resources 
of  national  significance  are  involved;  and  (4)  where 
malicious  or  criminal  activities  are  involved. 


Public  land  to  be  sold  must  meet  the  following 
criteria  derived  from  Section  203  of  the  Federal 
Land  Policy  and  Management  Act:  (1)  such  land 
must  be  difficult  and  uneconomic  to  manage  as 
part  of  the  public  lands  and  must  not  be  suitable 
for  management  by  another  Federal  department  or 
agency;  (2)  such  land  must  have  been  acquired  for 
a  specific  purpose  and  must  no  longer  be  required 
for  that  or  any  other  Federal  purpose;  or  (3)  such 
land  must  be  disposed  to  serve  important  public 
objectives  that  can  only  be  achieved  prudently  or 
feasibly  if  the  land  is  removed  from  public 
ownership  and  if  these  objectives  outweigh  other 
public  objectives  and  values  that  would  be  served 
by  maintaining  such  land  in  Federal  ownership. 


Withdrawal  Review 

Review  of  other  agency  withdrawals  would  be 
completed  by  1991.  These  withdrawals  would  be 
continued,  modified,  or  revoked.  Upon  revocation  or 
modification,  part  or  all  of  the  withdrawn  land  may 
revert  to  BLM  management.  Current  BLM  policy  is 
to  minimize  the  acreage  of  public  land  withdrawn 
from  mining  and  mineral  leasing,  and,  where 
applicable,  to  replace  existing  withdrawals  with 
rights-of-way,  leases,  permits,  or  cooperative 
agreements. 

Utility  and  Transportation  Corridors 

All  public  land  would  be  available  for  utility  and 
transportation  corridor  development  except  ACECs, 
RNAs,  WSAs  and  wilderness  areas.  All  existing 
corridors  will  be  designated  without  further  review. 
Corridor  widths  vary  but  are  a  minimum  of  200  feet. 
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Proposed  corridors  would  be  considered  on  a  case- 
by-case  and  site-specific  basis.  Applicants  would  be 
encouraged  to  locate  new  facilities  within  existing 
corridors  to  the  extent  possible. 

Recreation  Program 

The  Juniper  Dunes  Wilderness  and  the  Hot  Lake 
RNA  would  be  designated  as  exclusionary  areas. 
No  rights-of-way  for  corridor  development  would  be 
permitted.The  ACECs  would  be  designated  as 
avoidance  areas.  Rights-of-way  would  only  be 
permitted  after  all  other  alternative  routes  have 
been  explored  and  if  the  corridor's  development  or 
existence  would  not  result  in  any  unmitigable 
impacts  to  the  resources  for  which  the  designations 
were  designed  to  protect. 

Vehicle  Use 

Public  land  within  areas  identified  as  open  to 
vehicle  use  would  generally  remain  available  for 
such  use  without  restrictions.  Exceptions  may  be 
authorized  after  consideration  of  the  following 
criteria:  (1)  the  need  to  promote  user  enjoyment  and 
minimize  use  conflicts;  (2)  the  need  to  minimize 
damage  to  soil,  watershed,  vegetation,  or  other 
resource  values;  (3)  the  need  to  minimize 
harassment  of  wildlife  or  significant  degradation  of 
wildlife  habitat;  and  (4)  and  the  need  to  promote 
user  safety. 


Public  land  within  areas  identified  as  restricted  to 
vehicle  use  would  generally  receive  priority 
attention  during  planning.  Specific  roads,  trails,  or 
portions  of  such  areas  may  be  closed  seasonally  or 
yearlong  to  all  or  specified  types  of  vehicle  use. 
Maps  delineating  ORV  designations  are  available 
upon  request. 


For  existing  cultural  properties,  a  determination  of 
significance  would  be  made  prior  to  any 
recommended  project  being  implemented.  In 
planning  or  project  areas  where  resource 
knowledge  is  limited  or  unknown,  both  existing  data 
and  field  inventories  would  be  undertaken  to  identify 
the  resources  and  evaluate  the  cultural  value  of 
each.  Prior  to  any  activity  plan  or  project  that  may 
adversely  affect  these  properties,  the  State  Historic 
Preservation  Office  (SHPO)  would  be  consulted  in 
the  determination  of  effect  upon  the  property.  For 
any  site  within  the  project  area  determined  eligible 
for  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  and 
determined  to  be  adversely  affected  by  the  activity 
plan  or  project,  mitigation  measures  would  be 
undertaken.  These  may  include  the  following: 

1.  Adjusting  of  the  project  boundaries  to  avoid 
impacting  the  sites; 

2.  Mapping,  photo  documenting,  and  drawing  the 
cultural  resource  before  proceeding  with  project 
implementation; 


3.  Adopting  methods  or  techniques  that  would 
minimize  disturbance  to  the  site  and  its 
environmental  setting; 

4.  Removing  and  relocating  the  cultural  property 
(historic)  to  another  appropriate  location  after 
documentation  of  the  property  and  the  development 
of  a  management  plan  to  maintain  the  historic  value 
of  the  property;  or 

5.  Excavating  the  archaeological  properties  with  a 
goal  of  preserving  the  values  of  the  properties. 


Visual  Resources 

Visual  resources  would  continue  to  be  evaluated  as 
a  part  of  activity  and  project  planning.  Such 
evaluation  would  consider  the  significance  of  the 
proposed  project  and  the  visual  sensitivity  of  the 
affected  area.  Stipulations  would  be  attached  as 
appropriate  to  assure  compatibility  of  projects  with 
management  objectives  for  visual  resources. 

Cultural  Resources 

Management  of  cultural  resources  emphasizes 
protection  and  preservation.  To  meet  these 
objectives,  the  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
issued  instructions  setting  forth  preservation  and 
protection  guidelines. 


The  inventory  or  mitigation  would  be  directed  by  in- 
house  cultural  resource  specialists  or  through 
contracts  with  individuals  or  institutions  meeting 
professional  standards.  Management  plans  would 
be  developed  for  all  valuable  National  Register 
properties  and  others  determined  to  need 
comprehensive  management. 

Wildlife  and  Fish  Habitat 
Management  Program 
General 

Fish  and  wildlife  habitat  management  would 
continue  to  be  evaluated  on  a  case-by-case  basis 
as  a  part  of  project  level  planning.  Such  evaluation 
would  consider  the  significance  of  the  proposed 
project  and  the  sensitivity  of  fish  and  wildlife  habitat 
in  the  affected  area.  Stipulations  would  be  attached 
as  appropriate  to  assure  compatibility  of  projects 
with  management  objectives  for  fish  and  wildlife 
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habitat.  Protective  riparian  fences  would  be 
constructed,  and  other  habitat  improvement  projects 
would  be  implemented  where  necessary  to  stabilize 
and/or  improve  unsatisfactory  or  declining  wildlife 
habitat  condition.  Such  projects  would  be  identified 
through  habitat  management  plans  or  coordinated 
resource  management  activity  plans. 

Seasonal  Restrictions 

Seasonal  restrictions  would  continue  to  be  applied 
to  mitigate  the  impacts  of  human  activities  on 
important  seasonal  wildlife  habitat.  Some  of  the 
major  types  of  important  seasonal  wildlife  habitat 
are  crucial  deer  winter  range,  bighorn  sheep  winter 
range  and  lambing  grounds,  mountain  goat  winter 
range  and  kidding  grounds,  sage  and  sharptailed 
grouse  leks,  and  raptor  nesting  habitat. 

Threatened  or  Endangered  and 
Sensitive  Species  Habitat 

No  activities  would  be  permitted  in  habitat  of 
threatened  or  endangered  species  that  would 
jeopardize  the  continued  existence  of  such  species. 


Whenever  possible,  management  activities  in 
habitat  for  threatened  or  endangered  and  sensitive 
species  would  be  designed  specifically  to  benefit 
those  species  through  habitat  improvement. 


The  Washington  State  Department  of  Game 
(WSDG)  and  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
(USFWS)  would  be  consulted  prior  to  implementing 
projects  that  may  affect  habitat  for  threatened  or 
endangered  and  sensitive  species.  If  a  may  affect 
situation  is  determined  through  the  BLM  biological 
assessment  process,  then  consultation  with  the 
USFWS  would  be  initiated  as  per  Section  7  of  the 
Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973,  as  amended. 

Terrestrial  Wildlife  Habitat 

Sufficient  forage  and  cover  would  be  provided  for 
wildlife  on  seasonal  habitat  to  maintain  existing 
population  levels  or  target  population  levels  as 
established  by  the  WSDG.  Forage  and  cover 
requirements  would  be  incorporated  into  allotment 
management  plans  and  would  be  specific  to  areas 
of  primary  wildlife  use. 


Range  improvements  generally  would  be  designed 
to  achieve  both  wildlife  and  range  objectives. 
Existing  fences  may  be  modified,  and  new  fences 
would  be  built  to  allow  wildlife  passage.  Water 
developments  generally  would  not  be  established 
for  livestock  where  significant  conflicts  over 
vegetation  would  result.  Water  would  be  provided  in 
allotments  where  possible  during  seasonal  periods 
of  need  for  wildlife. 


Vegetative  manipulation  projects  would  be  designed 
to  minimize  impact  on  wildlife  habitat  and  to 
improve  it  whenever  possible.  The  WSDG  would 
have  the  opportunity  to  review  all  proposed  action 
involving  vegetation  manipulation  projects. 

Management  actions  within  riparian  areas  would 
include  measures  to  preserve,  protect,  and,  if 
necessary,  restore  their  natural  functions,  as 
defined  by  Executive  Orders  11988  and  11990. 
Management  techniques  would  be  used  to  minimize 
the  degradation  of  stream  banks  and  the  loss  of 
riparian  vegetation.  Bridges  and  culverts  would  be 
designed  and  installed  to  maintain  adequate  fish 
passage.  Roads  and  other  linear  facilities  would 
avoid  riparian  areas  to  the  extent  that  it  is 
practicable.  Riparian  habitat  needs  would  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  developing  livestock  grazing 
systems  and  pasture  designs. 


Wildlife  reintroductions  and  fish  stocking  proposals 
would  be  evaluated,  and  recommendations  would 
be  made  to  the  WSDG.  BLM  policy  requires  that  a 
Habitat  Management  Plan  (HMP)  be  prepared  prior 
to  any  wildlife  reintroduction. 

Range  Program 
Allotment  Categorization 

Through  a  process  called  Selective  Management, 
all  grazing  allotments  in  the  RMP  area  have  been 
assigned  to  one  of  three  management  categories 
based  on  present  resource  conditions,  potential  for 
improvement  of  resource  conditions,  economic 
feasibility  of  investments  in  range  improvements, 
and  the  landownership  pattern  as  it  affects  BLM 
manageability. 


Selective  management  is  an  ongoing  process 
whereby  allotments  are  categorized  into  three  basic 
groups.  The  purpose  of  the  categorization  process 
is  to  prioritize  allotments  so  management  efforts 
and  funding  could  be  directed  to  the  areas  of 
greatest  need.  The  three  categories  are  I  (Improve), 
M  (Maintain),  and  C  (Custodial).  The  category  name 
refers  to  the  management  objective.  The  objective 
for  the  1  category  is  to  improve  unsatisfactory 
conditions;  for  the  M  category,  to  maintain 
satisfactory  conditions;  and  for  the  C  category,  to 
manage  in  a  custodial  manner. 


The  I  allotments  are  usually  areas  which  have  a 
potential  for  resource  improvement  where  BLM 
controls  enough  land  to  implement  changes.  Other  I 
allotments  have  ongoing  intensive  management 
planning  efforts  which  are  being  cooperatively 
developed  by  all  landowners  in  the  allotment. 
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The  M  allotments  are  usually  those  where 
satisfactory  management  has  already  been 
achieved  through  Conservation  Plans,  Coordinated 
Resource  Management  Plans,  or  Cooperative 
Agreements  with  adjoining  landowners. 

Most  of  the  Custodial  Allotments  are  unfenced, 
small  tracts  which  are  intermingled  with  much 
larger  acreages  of  non-BLM  rangelands,  thus 
limiting  their  BLM  management  opportunities. 

During  the  analysis  of  the  management  situation  of 
these  lands,  it  became  evident  that  a  portion  of  the 
Custodial  Allotments  has  a  potential  for  improved 
management  to  modify  ecological  conditions  for 
livestock  forage,  wildlife  habitat,  and/or  watershed 
protection.  However,  the  costs  of  fencing  these 
parcels  and  developing  water  so  that  they  can  be 
intensively  managed  for  livestock  forage  are 
prohibitively  high.  These  allotments  do  have  a 
potential  for  more  intensive  management  if 
cooperation  with  the  grazing  lessee  and  other 
landowners  in  the  management  of  all  lands  in  the 
allotment  can  be  obtained  or  if  BLM  can  gain 
sufficient  manageability  by  acquiring  land  within  the 
allotment  through  land  exchanges.  Once 
cooperation  or  manageability  is  attained,  those 
respective  allotments  may  move  to  the  I  category. 
Therefore,  the  Custodial  category  was  further 
divided  into  CI  and  C2  allotments.  The  CI 
designation  will  allow,  through  increased 
cooperation  or  improved  manageability  through  land 
acquisition,  improved  management  and  BLM 
investment  in  range  improvements.  Allotments 
categorized  as  C2  would  remain  under  custodial 
management.  (See  Table  3-1  for  a  summary  of 
Allotment  Categorization  and  Appendix  D  for 
Allotment  Categories.) 


Table  3-1 

Summary  of  Allotment 

Categorization 


Existing 

Authorized 

Category 

Number 

Acres 

Use  AUMs 

Maintain 

36 

31,312 

4,267 

Improve 

16 

50,385 

5,956 

Custodial  C1 

79 

88,776 

11,728 

Custodial  C2 

256 

61,063 

8,449 

Unallotted 

0 

76,000 

0 

Totals 


387         307,603         30,400 


Implementing  Changes  in 
Allotment  Management 

Activity  plans  are  commonly  used  to  present,  in 
detail,  the  types  of  changes  required  in  an 
allotment  and  to  establish  a  schedule  for 
implementation. 


Range  activity  plans  can  be  either  Allotment 
Management  Plans  (AMPs)  or  Coordinated 
Resource  Management  Plans  (CRMPs). 

AMPs  are  developed  to  establish  grazing  systems 
which  specify  season  of  use,  numbers  of  livestock, 
and  range  improvements  and  treatments  designed 
to  meet  resource  objectives.  In  some  allotments, 
production  increases  may  be  realized  only  through 
improved  grazing  systems. 

CRMPs  are  used  in  areas  where  there  are  multiple 
landowners  (private,  county,  State,  and  Federal) 
and/or  where  there  may  be  concerns/problems  for 
which  an  interdisciplinary  (range,  forestry,  wildlife, 
watershed)  approach  would  provide  better  technical 
assistance.  Both  of  these  types  of  management 
plans  (AMPs  and  CRMPs)  are  used  to  document 
resource  objectives  and  supply  technical  direction 
to  achieve  those  objectives  such  as  reducing  soil 
erosion,  improving  deer  winter  range,  increasing 
livestock  forage,  and  so  forth. 

The  Improve  allotments  have  the  highest  priority  for 
AMPs  or  CRMPs  and  range  improvements.  CRMPs 
would  also  be  proposed  for  Maintain  and  C1 
allotments  where  cooperation  with  intermingled 
landowners  or  improved  management  through  land 
acquisition  can  be  obtained.  Other  Custodial 
allotments  would  have  low  priority  for  public 
funding.  Allotments  having  AMPs  or  CRMPs  would 
incorporate  various  combinations  of  grazing 
treatments. 


Actions  set  forth  under  the  activity  plans  that  affect 
the  environment  would  be  analyzed.  During  the 
analysis,  the  proposal  may  be  altered  or  completely 
revamped  to  mitigate  adverse  impacts. 

Livestock  Use  Adjustments 

Livestock  use  adjustments  are  most  often  made  by 
changing  one  or  more  of  the  following:  the  kind  or 
class  of  livestock  grazing  an  allotment,  the  season 
of  use,  the  stocking  rate,  or  the  pattern  of  grazing. 
For  each  of  the  four  alternatives  presented  in  this 
RMP,  target  stocking  rates  have  been  set  for  each 
allotment  in  the  Improve  category  (see  Table  3-2). 
Stocking  levels  for  the  M  and  C  category  allotments 
would  remain  the  same  as  existing  authorized  use 
under  all  alternatives.  The  Improve  category 
allotments  contain  sufficient  percentages  of  BLM 


Table  3-2 

Summary  of  Projected  Grazing  Use  by  Alternative1 

I  Allotments  AUMs2 
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Management 

Allotment 

Alternative  A 

Alternative  B 

Alternative 

!C 

Alternative 

D 

Area 

Number 

Commodity 

Production 

Preferred 

Protection 

No  Action 

Short- 

Long- 

Short- 

Long- 

Short- 

Long- 

Short- 

Long- 

Term3 

Term4 

Term 

Term 

Term 

Term 

Term 

Term 

Similkameen 

0701 

179 

191 

246 

137 

77 

81 

246 

246 

0704 

838 

838 

708 

668 

337 

379 

708 

708 

0705 

344 

344 

283 

281 

147 

176 

283 

283 

0707 

346 

366 

624 

271 

5 

16 

624 

624 

Subtotal 

1,707 

1,739 

1,861 

1,357 

566 

652 

1,861 

1.861 

Conconully 

0735 

79 

79 

144 

73 

34 

44 

144 

144 

0737 

157 

157 

112 

118 

67 

70 

112 

112 

Subtotal 

236 

236 

256 

191 

101 

114 

256 

256 

Douglas  Creek 

0778 

631 

635 

449 

474 

270 

284 

449 

449 

Saddle  Mountains 

0806 

1,307 

1.388 

1,120 

1,173 

560 

674 

1.120 

2,016 

0808 

412 

423 

468 

336 

176 

197 

468 

468 

Subtotal 

1,719 

1,811 

1,588 

1,509 

736 

871 

1.588 

2,484 

Badger  Slope 

0540 

1,187 

1,236 

276 

908 

509 

526 

276 

276 

0544 

167 

167 

64 

125 

71 

75 

64 

64 

Subtotal 

1,354 

1,403 

340 

1,033 

580 

601 

340 

340 

North  Stevens 

0683 

105 

105 

152 

79 

45 

47 

152 

152 

Juniper  Forest 

0535 

224 

327 

353 

168 

96 

97 

353 

353 

0536 

346 

273 

483 

149 

148 

155 

483 

285 

Subtotal 

570 

600 

836 

317 

244 

252 

836 

638 

Scattered  Tracts 

Okanogan  Co. 

0721 

127 

127 

69 

120 

57 

74 

69 

69 

0846 

83 

83 

140 

62 

36 

38 

140 

140 

Subtotal 

210 

210 

209 

182 

93 

112 

209 

209 

Grand  Total 


6.532 


6,739 


5,691 


5,142 


2,635 


2.933 


5,691 


6.389 


'  These  estimates  are  for  analyses  purposes  only   Future  changes  in  carrying  capacity  would  only  be  implemented  after  monitoring 

2  Estimated  grazing  capacities  are  displayed  in  Appendix  B 

3  Short-term  is  defined  as  the  10  year  period  needed  to  implement  the  Allotment  Management  Plans 

4  Long-term  is  defined  as  beyond  those  10  years. 
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administered  lands  to  warrant  consideration  for 
investment  in  range  improvements  and 
management  systems  or  currently  have  ongoing 
cooperative  allotment  management  planning. 


Authorized  use,  ecological  site  mapping  data,  and 
Soil  Conservation  Service  site  guides  have  been 
analyzed  to  estimate  the  target  stocking  rates. 
Under  all  alternatives  except  Alternative  D  (short- 
and  long-term)  and  Alternative  B  (short-term),  target 
livestock  stocking  rates  have  been  adjusted  when 
necessary  to  provide  forage  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  Washington  State  Department  of 
Game  population  targets  for  wintering  deer  on 
crucial  deer  winter  ranges. 


In  reviewing  the  target  stocking  rate  figures  and 
other  recommended  changes,  it  is  emphasized  that 
the  target  AUM  figures  are  not  final  stocking  rates. 
Rather,  all  livestock  use  adjustments  would  be 
implemented  through  documented  mutual 
agreement  or  by  decision.  When  adjustments  are 
made  through  mutual  agreement,  they  may  be 
implemented  once  the  Rangeland  Program 
Summary  has  been  through  a  public  review  period. 
When  livestock  use  adjustments  are  implemented 
by  decision,  the  decision  would  be  based  on 
operator  consultation,  range  survey  data,  and 
monitoring  of  resource  conditions.  Current  BLM 
policy  emphasizes  the  use  of  a  systematic 
monitoring  program  to  verify  the  need  for  livestock 
adjustments  proposed  on  the  basis  of  one-time 
inventory  data. 


In  order  to  gain  reliable  livestock  use  level  data, 
monitoring  studies  would  be  established  on  those 
Maintain  and  Improve  allotments  where  none 
presently  exist  and  in  CI  allotments  upon  initiation 
of  cooperative  management  (Appendices  D  and  F). 
The  allotment  monitoring  studies  would  be  done  in 
concert  with  the  objectives  of  the  individual 
allotment  plans.  If  any  adjustments  should  occur  in 
livestock  use,  they  would  be  accomplished  within 
current  regulatory  guidelines. 

Monitoring  would  also  be  used  to  measure  the 
changes  brought  about  by  new  livestock 
management  practices  and  to  evaluate  the 
effectiveness  of  management  changes  in  meeting 
stated  objectives. 

The  Federal  regulations  that  govern  changes  in 
livestock  use  levels  provide  specific  direction  for 
livestock  use  adjustments  implemented  by  decision 
(43  CFR  4110.3-1,  43  CFR  4110.3-2,  and  43  CFR 
4110.3-3).  The  regulations  provide  that  permanent 
increases  or  decreases  in  livestock  use  shall  be 
implemented  by  decision  over  a  5-year  period 
unless  a  documented  agreement  can  be  reached  to 


implement  the  change  in  less  than  5  years.  If  data 
acceptable  to  the  authorized  officer  to  support  an 
initial  reduction  are  not  available,  additional  data 
would  be  collected  through  monitoring.  Adjustments 
based  on  the  additional  data  shall  be  implemented 
by  agreement  or  decision  that  would  initiate  the 
5-year  implementation  period. 

Differing  Levels  of  Livestock  Use 
in  M  and  C  Category  Allotments 

Livestock  use  levels  would  remain  constant 
throughout  all  alternatives  for  Maintain  and 
Custodial  category  allotments.  Available  data  is 
insufficient  to  warrant  changing  current  forage  use. 
The  majority  of  the  C  category  allotments  are 
isolated  small  tracts  ranging  from  60  to  640  acres 
and  are  intermingled  and  grazed  in  conjunction  with 
much  larger  acreages  of  private  lands.  In  a  similar 
manner,  most  M  category  allotments  are 
intermingled  with  much  larger  acreages  on  non- 
BLM  lands.  However,  satisfactory  mangement  has 
already  been  achieved  and  documented  through 
Soil  Conservation  Service  Plans,  Coordinated 
Resource  Management  Plans,  or  Cooperative 
Agreements  with  adjoining  landholding  agencies. 
Since  existing  management  is  satisfactory  in  the 
Maintain  allotments,  no  needs  to  revise  livestock 
use  levels  have  been  identified.  Since  management 
of  C  and  M  allotments  is  dependent  upon  the 
management  of  non-BLM  lands,  revised  livestock 
use  levels  would  have  no  significant  impact  in  these 
allotments.  Future  changes  in  these  allotments,  if 
proposed  to  address  subsequently  identified  issues, 
would  be  analyzed  on  a  site-specific  basis. 

Grazing  Systems 

Grazing  systems  would  be  implemented  under  all 
alternatives  within  I  category  allotments  except 
under  Alternative  D,  but  the  type  of  system  would 
vary  in  accordance  with  the  objectives  of  the 
Resource  Management  Plan.  The  type  of  system  to 
be  implemented  would  be  based  on  consideration 
of  the  following  factors:  (1)  resource  characteristics, 
including  vegetation  potential  and  water  availability; 
(2)  operator  needs;  and  (3)  implementation  costs. 


Typical  grazing  systems  available  for  consideration 
and  the  general  effects  of  each  are  described  in 
Appendix  G. 

Range  Improvements  and  Land 
Treatments 

Range  improvements  and/or  land  treatments  would 
be  implemented  under  all  alternatives.  The 
purposes  of  typical  range  improvements  and 
treatments  are  described  below.  Typical  design 
features  and  construction  practices  for  range 
improvements  and  treatments  are  discussed  in 
Appendix  H.  The  estimated  extent  of  such  practices 
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are  summarized  by  management  alternative  in 
Table  3-3,  and  Appendix  H  shows  the  estimates  by  I 
allotments.  The  final  extent,  location,  and  timing  of 
implementation  would  be  based  on  the  allotment- 
specific  management  objectives  adopted  through 
the  resource  management  planning  process, 
interdisciplinary  development  and  review  of 
proposed  actions,  operator  contributions,  and  BLM 
funding  capability. 


Table  3-3 

Summary  of  Proposed  Range 

Improvements  for  I  Category 

Allotments 

Alternatives 


A  B             C  D 

Improvement  Production  Preferred  Protection  No  Action* 

Seeding  (acres)  4,701  944             0  0 

Brush  Control  (acres)  228  167             0  0 

Fence  (miles)  32  32            25  7.5 

Springs  (No.)  15  15            14  1 

Pipeline  (miles)  8  8             8  1.5 

Catchments  (No.)  3  3             3  0 

Cattleguards  (No.)  6  6             6  0 

Stock  Tanks  (No.)  31  25            24  4 

Wells  (No.)  4  110 

Initial  Estimated  Cost  424  287          236  42 
($000) 

'The  projects  planned  under  the  No  Action  Alternative  are  limited  to 

those  identified  under  existing  approved  AMPs  or  CRMPs 


All  allotments  in  which  range  improvements  funds 
are  to  be  spent  would  be  subjected  to  an  economic 
analysis.  The  analysis  would  be  used  to  develop  a 
final  priority  ranking  of  allotments  for  the 
commitment  of  the  range  improvement  funds  that 
are  needed  to  implement  activity  plans.  The  highest 
priority  for  implementation  generally  would  be 
assigned  to  those  improvements  for  which  the  total 
anticipated  benefits  exceed  costs. 

Fencing 

Intensive  and  effective  management  of  rangelands 
is  dependent  upon  adequate  fencing.  Fencing 
would  improve  livestock  distribution  and  permit 
grazing  systems  which  would  allow  deferment,  rest, 
or  exclusion  of  grazing  from  rangelands. 

Water  Development 

Water  developments  may  lengthen  the  season  of 
use,  achieve  a  more  even  distribution  of  livestock 
grazing,  make  available  more  rangeland  for  grazing, 
and  permit  grazing  systems  which  would  allow 
periods  of  rest  or  deferment  of  livestock  grazing. 
Water  developments  would  include,  but  would  not 
be  limited  to,  wells,  reservoirs,  springs,  and  pipelines. 


Land  Treatments 

Two  types  of  land  treatments  are  proposed:  brush 
control  and  seeding.  Placement  of  land  treatments 
would  be  constrained  by  wildlife  needs,  visual 
resources,  cultural  resources,  and  threatened  or 
endangered  species.  Land  treatments  are  used  to 
achieve  vegetation  related  objectives,  for  example, 
increased  livestock  forage,  improved  wildlife  habitat, 
and  increased  vegetation  cover  to  control  soil 
erosion,  where  management  practices  alone  cannot 
achieve  these  objectives  within  the  target  time 
frames.  No  land  treatments  are  proposed  within  the 
Juniper  Dunes  Wilderness  Area. 

Noxious  Weed  Control 

Infestations  of  noxious  weeds  are  known  to  occur 
on  some  BLM  lands.  The  most  common  noxious 
weeds  are  diffuse  knapweed,  spotted  knapweed, 
Russian  knapweed,  and  yellow  star  thistle.  Methods 
of  controlling  would  be  proposed  and  subjected  to 
site-specific  environmental  analyses  prior  to  control. 
Control  methods  would  not  be  considered  unless 
the  weeds  are  confined  to  BLM  lands  or  efforts  are 
coordinated  with  adjoining  infested,  non-BLM  lands. 
This  approach  would  prevent  reinvasion  of  weeds 
from  neighboring  lands. 

Unleased  Tracts 

Unleased  tracts  generally  would  remain  available 
for  futher  consideration  for  authorized  grazing,  as 
provided  for  in  the  BLM  grazing  regulations  (43 
CFR  4110  and  4130).  However,  all  islands  not 
currently  authorized  for  grazing  use  would  remain 
unleased.  These  islands  total  approximately  1,000 
acres  and  are  located  in  the  Columbia,  Okanogan, 
and  Yakima  Rivers.  Grazing  use  applications  for 
tracts  which  are  currently  unleased,  would  generate 
site-specific  analyses  to  determine  if  grazing  use 
would  be  allowed  and,  if  so,  the  kind  and  amount  of 
grazing  use  allowed. 

Grazing  Management  Guidance  for 
Each  Alternative  Common  to  all 
Management  Areas 
Alternative  A  -  Production 

Objectives 

Develop  AMPs  and/or  CRMPs  for  the  I  Category 
allotments  to  establish  livestock  use  levels,  grazing 
systems,  seasons  of  use,  and  range  improvements 
to  enhance  livestock  production.  Develop  CRMPs 
for  the  public  land  outside  of  the  I  and  M 
allotments.  Emphasize  maximization  of  livestock 
grazing  where  conflicts  with  other  major  resource 
values  are  minimal. 


Livestock  Use  Adjustments 

Authorized  livestock  use  would  be  adjusted  for  the 
16  I  category  allotments  to  achieve  70%  utilization 
of  key  forage  species  (see  Table  3-2). 
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Alternative  B  -  Preferred 

Objectives 

Develop  AMPs  and/or  CRMPs  for  the  I  allotments  to 
establish  livestock  use  levels,  grazing  systems, 
seasons  of  use,  and  range  improvements  to 
accomplish  multiple  use  objectives  of  livestock 
forage  production,  wildlife  habitat,  and  watershed 
needs.  Develop  CRMPs  for  the  public  land  outside 
the  I  and  M  allotments.  Emphasize  a  moderate  level 
of  livestock  use  to  maintain  or  protect  other 
resource  values. 


Livestock  Use  Adjustments 

Authorized  livestock  use  would  initially  remain  at 
currently  authorized  levels  for  the  16  I  category 
allotments  but  would  be  adjusted  through  collection 
and  analyses  of  monitoring  data  to  achieve  50% 
utilization  of  key  forage  species  (see  Table  3-2). 

Alternative  C  -  Protection 

Objectives 

Develop  AMPs  and/or  CRMPs  for  the  I  allotments  to 
establish  livestock  use  levels,  grazing  systems, 
seasons  of  use,  and  range  improvements  to 
accomplish  wildlife,  watershed,  and  other  objectives 
related  to  enhancement  of  natural  values.  Develop 
CRMPs  for  the  public  land  outside  the  I  and  M 
Allotments.  Emphasize  a  light  level  of  livestock  use 
to  enhance  natural  values. 


■ 


View  of  Similkameen  River;  note  Enloe  Dam  in  the 

foreground.  Public  lands  occur  on  the  right  side  of  the  picture  extending 

from  the  road  north  to  the  Canadian  border 


Livestock  Use  Adjustments 

Authorized  livestock  use  would  be  adjusted  for  the 
16  I  category  allotments  to  achieve  30%  utilization 
of  key  forage  species  (see  Table  3-2). 

Alternative  D  -  No  Action 
Objectives 

Continue  ongoing  implementation  of  AMPs  and/or 
CRMPs  for  two  I  allotments.  Continue  custodial 
management  for  the  14  remaining  I  allotments. 

Livestock  Use  Adjustments 

Maintain  currently  authorized  use  levels  except 
where  adjustments  are  planned  in  existing  activity 
plans  (see  Table  3-2). 

Forestry  Program 
General 

Appendix  I  briefly  illustrates  in  tabular  form  how  the 
forestry  program  differs  by  alternatives  and 
management  area. 


View  of  Badger  Slope  west  of  Kiona,  WA 

Following  harvest  by  clearcut  or  single  tree 
selection,  these  treatments  are  used  to  achieve 
prompt  reforestation  and  to  increase  subsequent 
growth  of  commercial  coniferous  species.  The 
following  discussion  of  treatments  will  be  in  the 
same  order  as  listed  in  Table  3-4. 


Forest  Management  Treatments 
and  Design  Elements 

Table  3-4  displays,  in  typical  sequence,  the  types 
and  levels  of  treatments  for  each  alternative. 
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Table  3-4 

Forest  Management  Treatment  by  Alternative  -  First  Decade 

ABC 
Production  Balanced  Protection 

Intensive  Timber 

Production  Base  (acres)  46,076  44,443  37,274 


Annual  Harvest 
Total  Million  bd.  ft. 
Total  Million  cu.  ft. 


4.12 
.68 


3.98 
.65 


3.33 
.55 


D 

No  Action 

44,707 


4.00 
.66 


Treatments 

Transportation  System  (miles/acres) 
New  Construction 
Reconstruction 

Timber  Harvest  (acres) 
Clearcut 
Partial  Cut 

Timber  Harvesting  Methods  (acres) 
Cable 
Tractor 

Site  Preparation  (acres) 
Slash  Disposal 

Broadcast  Burn 

Pile  and  Burn 

Lop  and  Scatter 

Note:  These  figures  are  estimates  based  upon  the  current  5-year  timber  sale  plan.  These  estimates  were  made  to  facilitate  impact  analysis  highlighting 
differences  between  alternatives.  Although  actual  acreages  may  vary  with  implementation  the  relationship  between  alternatives  is  expected  to  remain 
unchanged. 


40/78 

39/76 

32/63 

39/76 

38/74 

37/72 

31/60 

37/72 

550 

531 

445 

534 

5,801 

5,594 

4,685 

5,628 

3,391 

3,275 

2.742 

3,291 

2,960 

2,850 

2,388 

2,871 

158 

152 

127 

152 

973 

958 

803 

965 

5,220 

5,015 

4,200 

5,045 

Not  every  treatment  listed  would  be  applied  to  every 
acre.  A  number  of  treatment  combinations  are 
possible  and  could  be  employed.  The  purpose  of 
this  section  is  to  elaborate  on  what  each  treatment 
entails  and  quantify  the  magnitude  of  the  action. 
For  those  actions  required  in  timber  sale  contracts, 
the  final  determination  of  treatment  needs  would  be 
made  during  timber  sale  planning. 

Contracts,  usually  awarded  on  a  competitive  basis, 
are  the  means  of  accomplishing  all  timber  harvest 
and  many  forest  development  practices.  The 
standard  and  special  provisions  (which  include 
mitigating  measures)  in  a  contract  set  forth  the 
performance  standards  to  be  followed  by  the 
contractor  in  carrying  out  the  action  in  accordance 


with  applicable  laws,  regulations,  and  policies.  In 
contract  preparation,  selection  of  special  provisions 
is  governed  by  the  scope  of  the  action  to  be 
undertaken  and  the  physical  characteristics  of  the 
specific  site.  The  standard  provisions  of  the  basic 
timber  sale  contract,  Bureau  Form  5450-3,  are 
applicable  for  all  timber  sales.  Limitations  on  timber 
harvesting  and  related  activities,  as  identified  in  the 
Church  Report  (U.S.  Congress,  Senate  1973)  and 
analyzed  in  the  BLM  Timber  Management  -  Final 
EIS  1975,  have  been  adopted  by  BLM.  Bureau 
manuals  and  manual  supplements  provide  a  variety 
of  approved  special  provisions  for  use,  as 
appropriate,  in  individual  contracts.  The  combination 
of  selected  special  provisions  constitutes  Section  41 
of  the  timber  sale  contract  (Form  5450-3). 
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Transportation  System 

Oregon  Manual  Supplement,  Release  5-115  of  April 
10,  1975,  would  be  used  in  preparing  road 
construction  requirements  for  timber  sale  contracts. 
Engineering  terminology  and  types  of  construction 
equipment  are  defined  in  the  manual  supplement, 
and  specifications  for  all  aspects  of  construction, 
reconstruction,  and  surfacing  are  provided. 


Methods  of  slope  protection  are  provided  to  avoid 
collapse  of  cut  and  fill  embankments.  Specifications 
for  rock  pits  and  quarries  include  provisions  for 
minimum  visual  intrusion,  drainage  and  control  of 
runoff,  and  restoration  following  use. 


Site  Preparation 

Site  preparation  procedures  are  primarily  used  to 
prepare  newly  harvested  areas  for  the  natural 
regeneration  of  trees.  Two  types  of  site  preparation 
treatments  (lop  and  scatter,  including  broadcast 
burning,  and  mechanical)  are  planned. 


The  main  site  preparation  treatment  would  be  lop 
and  scatter  to  reduce  slash  buildup.  Burning  would 
occur  when  necessary  to  reduce  slash  build-ups 
only  when  approved  by  the  local  Washington 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  which  administers 
the  Smoke  Management  portion  of  the  State's  Air 
Quality  Implementation  Plan. 


One  section  of  the  manual  supplement  provides 
design  features  to  control  and  minimize  erosion 
during  road  construction  and  throughout  the  design 
life  of  the  road.  Another  section  addresses  soil 
stabilization  practices,  including  planting,  seeding, 
mulching,  and  fertilizing  for  establishment  of  soil 
binding  vegetation. 


Road  reconstruction  is  proposed  for  all  alternatives. 
The  miles  of  road  to  be  reconstructed  range  from 
31  under  the  Protection  Alternative  to  38  miles 
under  the  Production  alternative.  Similarly,  the  miles 
of  new  road  to  be  constructed  during  the  decade 
would  range  from  32  miles  under  the  Protection 
Alternative  to  40  miles  under  the  Production 
Alternative.  Construction  standards,  such  as  stream 
crossing,  subgrade  width,  ditch,  cut  and  fill  slope 
requirements,  and  type  of  surfacing,  would  be 
determined  during  the  annual  timber  sale  planning 
process.  Basic  construction  operations  as  well  as  a 
brief  history  of  transportation  systems  are  described 
in  detail  in  the  programmatic  environmental  impact 
statement  BLM  prepared  on  timber  management  in 
the  western  United  States  (USDI,  BLM  1975), 
hereafter  referred  to  as  the  BLM  Timber 
Management  FEIS. 

Road  closures  are  planned  for  all  alternatives  where 
significant  impacts  to  wildlife  are  occurring  or  likely 
to  occur  as  a  result  of  uncontrolled  vehicle  access. 

Timber  Harvest 

The  primary  timber  harvest  method  to  be  employed 
during  the  next  10-year  period  would  be  partial 
cutting.  An  estimated  91%  of  the  proposed  final 
harvest  would  be  accomplished  by  partial  cutting. 
Of  the  final  harvest,  53%  would  be  accomplished 
with  cable  yarding  systems  and  47%  accomplished 
by  tractor  yarding. 


Mechanical  site  preparation  would  consist  of 
scarification  and  piling  or  windrowing  of  slash, 
brush,  and  unmercantable  stems.  Bulldozers 
equipped  with  a  brush  blade  would  normally  be 
used.  However,  this  type  of  equipment  would  be 
restricted  to  areas  with  slopes  less  than  35%,  low 
soil  moisture  conditions,  and  suitable  soil  types. 

Threatened  or  Endangered 
Species 

Prior  to  any  vegetative  or  ground  manipulation, 
BLM  requires  a  survey  of  the  project  site  for  plants 
and  animals  listed  or  proposed  for  listing  as 
threatened  or  endangered  species  or  its  critical 
habitat;  every  effort  would  be  made  to  modify, 
relocate,  or  abandon  the  project  in  order  to  obtain  a 
no  effect  determination.  If  BLM  determines  that  a 
project  cannot  be  altered  or  abandoned, 
consultation  with  the  USFWS  would  be  initiated  (50 
CFR  402;  Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973,  as 
amended). 

Cultural  Resources 

Whenever  evidence  of  historic  or  prehistoric 
occupation  is  identified  during  BLM  activities, 
special  surveys  are  undertaken  to  determine 
possible  conflicts  in  management  objectives. 
In  addition,  a  cultural  resources  inventory  is 
required  on  all  areas  to  be  subjected  to  ground 
disturbing  activities.  This  is  accomplished  in  the 
pre-planning  stage  of  a  treatment  and  the  results 
analyzed  in  the  environmental  assessment 
addressing  the  action  (BLM  Manual  8100,  Cultural 
Resources  Management).  When  a  cultural  resource 
is  discovered  during  timber  harvest  or  associated 
activities,  operations  in  proximity  are  immediately 
suspended  and  may  only  resume  upon  receipt  of 
written  instructions  from  the  authorized  BLM  officer. 
Procedures  under  36  CFR  800  would  then  be 
followed,  including  consultation  with  the  State 
Historic  Preservation  Officer  in  the  determinations 
of  eligibility  and  effects. 
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Requirements  for  Further 
Environmental  Analyses 

More  detailed  site-specific  environmental  analysis 
will  be  performed  as  specific  resource  management 
activities  are  planned  and  implemented  under 
annual  work  plans.  Documentation  will  usually  be  in 
categorical  exclusions  or  environmental 
assessments  and  findings  of  no  significant  impact. 
If  an  environmental  assessment  indicates  potential 
for  significant  impacts  not  already  described  in  an 
existing  EIS,  a  new  EIS  or  a  supplement  to  an 
existing  EIS  may  be  required.  Interdisciplinary 
impact  analysis  will  be  tiered  within  the  framework 
of  this  and  other  applicable  EISs. 

Cadastral  Survey  Program 

Cadastral  surveys  would  continue  to  be  conducted 
in  support  of  resource  management  programs. 
Survey  requirements  and  priorities  would  be 
determined  on  a  yearly  basis  as  a  part  of  the 
annual  work  planning  process. 

Road  Construction  and 
Maintenance  Program 

Road  construction  and  maintenance  would  continue 
to  be  conducted  in  support  of  resource 
management  objectives.  Construction  and 
maintenance  requirements  and  priorities  would  be 
determined  on  a  yearly  basis  as  a  part  of  the 
annual  work  planning  process. 


Investment  of  public  funds  for  road  construction 
generally  would  be  permitted  only  on  land  identified 
for  retention  in  public  ownership.  Exceptions  may 
be  allowed  where  investment  costs  can  be 
recovered  as  a  part  of  land  disposal  actions. 


Monitoring 


Monitoring  is  the  systematic  observation  and 
analysis  of  land  management  actions  and 
environmental  impacts  to  determine  (1)  how  an 
action  affects  ecosystem  components,  processes, 
and  trends,  and  (2)  how  an  action  and  its  effects 
comply  with  laws,  regulations,  policies,  executive 
directives,  stipulations,  contracts,  and  management 
decisions.  BLM  land  management  programs  are 
monitored  in  various  ways.  For  example,  in  timber 
programs,  forest  management  practices  are 
monitored  primarily  through  administration  of  the 
contracts  under  which  most  actions  are 
implemented.  Timber  sale  contracts  are  inspected 
at  least  once  a  week,  when  active,  and  more  often 
if  sensitive  operations  are  in  progress.  Silvicultural 
treatment  success  is  monitored  through  a  series  of 
inventories  and  surveys  performed  at  various  times 
during  the  life  of  a  timber  stand.  Information  is 
documented  and  retained  in  BLM  records. 


Water  quality  monitoring  is  usually  carried  out  in 
accordance  with  executive  orders,  specific  laws,  and 
BLM  Manuals.  Monitoring  systems  for  these  and 
other  resource  management  programs  (such  as 
wildlife  habitat,  visual,  cultural,  or  recreational) 
outlined  in  the  final  RMP/EIS  would  be  developed 
and  implemented  as  committed  in  the  record  of 
decision. 


Issues  and  Alternatives 
Addressed  in  this  RMP 

Four  issues  are  identified  in  Chapter  1,  along  with 
criteria  for  addressing  the  concerns  raised  and  for 
resolving  those  issues.  In  summary,  the  issues  are 
as  follows: 


Specific  road  construction  standards  would  be 
determined  based  on  consideration  of  the  following 
criteria:  (1)  resource  management  needs;  (2)  user 
safety;  and  (3)  impacts  to  environmental  values, 
including  but  not  limited  to  wildlife  and  fish  habitat, 
soil  stability,  recreation,  scenery,  construction,  and 
maintenance  costs. 


1.  How  will  grazing  management  affect  wildlife  and 
other  nonconsumable  resources? 

2.  How  will  the  BLM  adjust  land  tenure,  through 
exchanges,  jurisdictional  transfers,  and  disposals,  to 
ensure  the  public  interest  is  satisfied? 


Fire  Program 


The  BLM  is  concerned  about  two  basic  types  of 
fires:  wildfire  and  prescribed  fire.  All  four  land  use 
alternatives  place  emphasis  on  wildfire  control.  The 
degree  of  fire  suppression  would  depend  on  the 
priority  of  the  resource  values  threatened  and 
available  equipment  and  personnel.  All  four 
alternatives  introduce  prescribed  fires  into  the 
management  system,  but  the  method  and  frequency 
of  use  would  depend  on  the  management  goal  of 
each  alternative. 


3.  How  will  the  BLM  assure  that  physical  and  legal 
access  to  public  land  is  adequate? 


4.  How  will  existing  and  potential  conflicts  between 
certain  types  of  recreation  and  other  public  land 
uses  be  resolved? 
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Within  the  context  of  multiple  use,  sustained  yield 
land  management,  the  four  alternatives  that  are 
presented  here  were  developed  to  address  these 
issues  and  to  present  a  range  of  land  management 
proposals.  Appendix  J  reiterates  the  description  of 
the  goals  and  general  objectives  of  these  land  use 
alternatives  that  were  published  in  the  Spokane 
Resource  Management  Plan  Proposed  Land  Use 
Alternatives  brochure,  April  1984. 


The  major  emphasis  of  each  alternative  is  as 
follows: 


1.  Alternative  A  (Production)  -  This  alternative 
emphasizes  production  of  consumable  resources, 
such  as  timber,  minerals,  livestock  forage,  and  so 
forth. 


2.  Alternative  B  (Balanced,  Preferred)  -  This 
alternative  emphasizes  a  balanced  combination  of 
resource  use  intermediate  between  extreme 
production/consumption  and 
protection/enhancement. 

3.  Alternative  C  (Protection)  -  This  alternative 
emphasizes  protection  and  enhancement  of 
resources,  such  as  wildlife  habitat  and  non- 
motorized  recreation. 


4.  Alternative  D  (No  Action)  -  This  alternative  is  a 
continuation  of  existing,  ongoing,  and  projected 
BLM  activities  that  were  planned  before  the  RMP 
was  started.  It  is  a  "no  action"  alternative  only  in 
the  sense  that  no  action  is  planned  to  change  the 
current  direction  of  land  management  on  the 
Spokane  District. 


Two  Tables  are  used  here  to  summarize  the 
environmental  impacts  of  alternatives  and  to 
describe  in  detail  the  alternatives  themselves.  Table 
3-5,  which  summarizes  the  impacts,  is  based  on 
information  and  analysis  in  Chapters  2  and  4,  the 
affected  environment  and  environmental 
consequences,  respectively.  It  presents  the 
environmental  impacts  of  each  alternative  in 
comparative  form  so  that  the  reader  can  understand 
clearly  how  each  alternative  addresses  the  issues. 
Table  3-6,  which  describes  the  alternatives  in  detail, 
allows  comparison  of  each  alternative  by 
management  area.  The  Preferred  Alternative 
(Alternative  B)  is  highlighted  across  management 
areas.  Under  each  alternative  in  Table  3-6,  resource 
management  programs  are  described  according  to 
priority.  For  example,  under  Alternative  B  in  the 
Douglas  Creek  Management  Area,  grazing  has  top 
priority,  with  recreation,  wildlife  habitat,  and  soil  and 
water  following  in  second,  third,  and  fourth 
priorities,  respectively.  Priorities  reflect  the  order  in 
which  funds  for  the  different  resource  management 
programs  would  be  allocated  in  annual  work  plans. 


RV  camping  area  near  Chopaka  Mountain;  note  scattered  fc 
range  land. 
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Table  3-5 

Summary  of  Environmental  Consequences 

Conditions 


Alteri 

native  A  (Production) 

Resource  Allocations 

Soil 
Resources 

Water 
Recreation 

Range 
Ecological 

Wildlife 
Habitat 

Recreation 
Resources 

Visual 
Resources 

Economic 
Conditions 

Grazing  Management 

Decrease  in 

Soil  erosion 

Increase 
in  water 
quality 

Improve 
ecological 
conditions  on 
6%  of  the 
acreage  in  1 
allotments 

Improve  47 
miles  of 
reparian 
habitat 

Decrease  in 

recreation 

access 

Increase 
in  visual 
quality 

Increase  in 

range-related 

economy 

Forest  Management 

No  change 

No  change 

No  change 

No  change 

Increase  in 

recreation 

access 

Decrease 
in  visual 
quality 

Contribute 
$189,300 
to  local 
economies 

ORV  Designations 

Indirect 
increase  in 
soil  erosion 

No  change 

No  change 

No  change 

Increase  in 

recreation 

use 

Decrease 
in  visual 
quality 

No  change 

rates  on 
33,778  acres 


Resource  Allocations 

Grazing  Management 


Alternative  B  (Preferred) 


Decrease  in 

Increase 

Improve 

Improve  47 

Decrease  in 

Increase 

soil  erosion 

in  water 

exological 

miles  of 

recreation 

in  visual 

quality 

conditions  on 
23%  of  the 
acreage  in  I 

allotments 

riparian 
habitat 

access 

quality 

No  change 


Forest  Management 


ORV  Designations 


No  change        No  change 


Indirect 
decrease  in 
soil  erosion 
affecting 
20,010  acres 


No  change        No  change 


No  change 

Decrease  in 

Decrease 

Contribute 

recreation 

in  visual 

$152,400 

access  on 

quality 

to  local 

forestland 

economics 

Decease 

Increase  in 

Decrease 

No  change 

in  quality 

receation 

in  visual 

of  habitat 

use 

quality 

on  4,310 

acres 
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Alternative  C 

Grazing  Management 

Indirect 
decrease 

in  soil 
erosion 

Increase 
in  water 
quality 

Improve 
ecological 
conditions  on 
21%  of  the 
acreage  in  I 
allotments 

Improve  47 
miles  of 
riparian 
habitat 

No  change 

Increase 
in  visual 
quality 

Decrease 
in  range 
related 
economy 

Forest  Management 

No  change 

Increase 
in  water 
quality 

No  change 

No  change 

Decrease  in 
recreation 

Decrease 
in  visual 
quality 

Decrease 
$18,700.  in 
contributions 
to  local 
economy 

ORV  Designations 

Indirect 

decrease  in 

soil  erosion 

affecting 

260,447 

Grazing  Management 

No  change 

No  change        No  change 


Improve  Decrease  in 

quality  of  recreation 

habitat  on  use  on 

273.825  260,447 

acres  acres 


Alternative  D  (No  Action) 


No  change 


Decrease 
ecological 
conditions 
1%  of  the 
acreage  in  I 
allotments 


No  change        No  change 


No  change        No  change 


Decrease 
in  visual 
quality 


No  change 


Forest  Management 


ORV  Designations 


No  change         No  change         No  change         No  change         No  change 


Indirect 
increase  in 
soil  erosion 
rates  on  20,010 
acres  and 
corresponding 
decrease  in  soil 
productivity 


No  change        No  change        No  change        No  change 


Decrease 

Contribute 

in  visual 

$1 57,700 

quality 

to  local 

economy 

Decrease 

No  change 

in  visual 

quality 

The  proposed  land  use  allocations  would  not  affect  minerals,  cultural  resources,  threatened  or  endangered  plant  or  animal  species,  or  fish  habitat  to  any 
measurable  degree,  therefore,  these  resources/activities  are  not  included  in  this  table.  (See  Management  Guidance  Common  to  All  Alternatives  in 
Chapter  3.) 
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Table  3-6 

Management  Area  Prescriptions 

Similkameen  Management  Area 


Conconully  Management  Area 


Alternative  A 
(Production) 


Alternative  B 
(Preferred) 


Grazing  Management:  Propose  range 

improvements  for  the  I  allotments  of  124  acres  to  be  seeded.  7 
miles  of  fence,  8  spring  developments,  3  water  catchments,  6 
cattleguards,  and  8  stock  water  tanks 

Authorize  livestock  use  of  1,707  short-term  AUMs  and  1,739 
long-term  AUMs. 

Recreation  Management:  Designate  23,302  acres  open  and 
5,598  acres  closed  to  ORV  use 

Forest  Management:  Manage  a  timber  production  base  of 
5.782  acres.  Acquire  temporary  access  on  Palmer  Mountain  to 
facilitate  sales  of  forest  products. 

Grazing  Management:  Propose  range 
improvements  for  the  I  allotments  of  94  acres  to  be  seeded,  7 
miles  of  fence,  8  spring  developments.  3  catchments,  6 
cattleguards,  and  8  stock  water  tanks. 

Authorize  livestock  use  for  the  I  allotments  of  1.861  short-term 
AUMs  and  1,357  long-term  AUMs. 

Recreation  Management:  Maintain  Hot  Lakes  RNA;  obtain 
legal  access  to  public  lands  to  improve  hunting  opportunities; 
develop  a  Recreation  Management  Plan  for  the  Chopaka  Lake 
RV  camping  area  to  improve  facilities  benefiting  hunting  and 
fishing  activities;  acquire  non-agricultural  lands  along  the 
Similkameen  River  and  lands  adjacent  to  the  Split  Rock 
Recreation  Site  at  Palmer  Lake  to  improve  fishing  access; 
restrict  all  activities  in  the  Chopaka  Mountain  Wilderness  Study 
Area  to  those  that  would  not  impair  the  area's  wilderness 
characteristics,  implement  ORV  closures  on  public  lands 
extending  from  the  Oroville  to  Nighthawk  highway  north  to  a 
distance  of  one  half  mile;  keep  all  other  areas  open  to  ORV 
use  except  those  with  special  designations.  Open  16.250  acres 
and  close  5,598  acres  to  ORV  use;  restrict  ORV  use  on  5,828 
acres  to  designated  roads  and  trails;  restrict  ORV  use  on 
another  1,270  acres  to  designated  roads  and  trails  from 
November  15  to  March  1. 

Forest  Management:  Manage  a  timber  production  base  of 
5,552  acres.  Acquire  permanent  access  to  Palmer  Mountain, 
with  rights  for  the  public,  to  facilitate  management. 

Wildlife  Habitat  Management:  Develop  a  CRMP  on  Palmer 
Mountain  to  improve  or  maintain  crucial  mule  deer  winter 
range. 


Grazing  Management:  Propose  range  improvements  for  the  I 
allotments  of  2  miles  of  fence,  1  spring  development,  and  1 
stock  water  tank. 

Authorize  livestock  use  for  the  I  allotments  of  236  short-term 
AUMs  and  236  long-term  AUMs. 

Recreation  Management:  Designate  11.500  acres  open  to 
ORV  use. 

Forest  Management:  Manage  a  timber  production  base  of 
2,235  acres.  Adjust  land  pattern  by  exchange  to  reduce  cost  of 
survey,  property  line  determination,  and  access  need 


Wildlife  Habitat  Management:  Improve  wildlife  habitat  by 
coordinating  range  management  activities  to  minimize  conflicts 
between  livestock  grazing  and  mule  deer  winter  range 
requirements;  conduct  inventories  to  determine  management 
objectives  in  problem  areas  identified  through  public  input  and 
issues  analyses.  Acquire  identified  key  parcels  of  deer  winter 
range  for  management  access. 

Grazing  Management:  Propose  range  improvements  for  the  I 
allotments  of  2  miles  of  fence,  1  spring  development,  and  1 
stock  water  tank. 

Authorize  livestock  use  for  the  I  allotments  of  256  short-term 
AUMs  and  191  long-term  AUMs. 

Recreation  Management:  Designate  8,830  acres  as  open  to 
ORV  use  and  restrict  ORVs  on  2,670  acres  to  designated  roads 
and  trails  from  November  15  to  March  1  for  ORV  use. 

Forest  Management:  Manage  a  timber  production  base  of 
2,204  acres. 


Alternative  C 
(Protection) 


Alternative  D 
(No  Action) 


Wildlife  Habitat  Management:  Similar  to 

Alternative  B.  except  incorporate  livestock  grazing  management 

into  the  HMP  in  order  to  aid  in  achieving  wildlife  habitat 

management  objectives.  This  may  include  reducing  forage  use 

by  livestock  or  eliminating  grazing  in  key  species  concentration 

areas. 

Grazing  Management:  Propose  range  improvements  of  7 
miles  of  fence,  8  spring  developments,  3  catchments,  6 
cattleguards.  and  8  stock  water  tanks 

Authorize  livestock  use  of  566  short-term  AUMs  and  652  long- 
term  AUMs. 

Recreation  Management:  Designate  5,598  acres  closed  and 
restrict  ORV  use  on  23,302  acres  to  designated  roads  and 
trails. 

Forest  Management:  Manage  a  timber  production  base  of 
4,567  acres.  Acquire  temporary  access  to  the  forested  public 
land  on  Palmer  Mountain. 

Grazing  Management:  Propose  no  new 
range  improvements. 

Authorize  livestock  use  for  the  I  allotments  of  1.861  short-lerm 
AUMs  and  1,861  long-term  AUMs 

Recreation  Management:  Same  as  Alternative  B. 

Wildlife  Habitat  Management:  Same  as  Alternative  B. 

Forest  Management:  Manage  a  timber  production  base  of 
5,598  acres  Acquire  permanent  access  to  Ihe  forested  public 
land  on  Palmer  Mouni 


Wildlife  Habit  Management:  Same  as  Alternative  B.  except 
eliminate  all  surface  disturbing  activities  in  key  species 
concentration  areas  that  have  been  identified  through  public 
input  and  issues  analyses. 

Grazing  Management:  Propose  the  same  range  improvements 
proposed  in  Alternative  B. 

Authorize  livestock  use  for  the  I  allotments  of  101  short-term 
AUMs  and  114  long-term  AUMs 

Recreation  Management:  Restrict  ORV  use  on  11.500  acres  to 
designated  roads  and  trails 

Forest  Management:  Manage  a  timber  production  base  of 
1.720  acres. 


Grazing  Management:  Propose  no  new  range  improvements 

Authorize  livestock  use  for  the  I  allotments  of  256  short-term 
AUMs  and  256  long-term  AUMs 

Recreation  Management:  Same  as  Alternative  B. 

Wildlife  Habitat  Management:  Same  a  /e  B. 

Forest  Management:  Manage  a  limber  production  base  of 
2,163  acres   Pursue  minor  adjustment  of  land  paltc 
exchange  to  reduce  cost  of  property  line  determination, 
especially  in  the  Ruby  Hill  and  Peacock  Mou1 
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Jameson  Lake  Management  Area 


Alt6matiVG   A     Grazing  Management:  Since  there  are  no  I  allotments  In  this 
management  area,  propose  development  of  CRMPs  to 
emphasize  maximization  of  forage  for  livestock  grazing  where 
conflicts  with  other  major  resource  values  are  minimal. 

Recreation  Management:  Designate  3.660  acres  open  to  ORV 
use. 


Douglas  Creek  Management 
Area 

Grazing  Management:  Propose  range  improvements  for  the  I 
allotment  of  61  acres  of  brush  control,  5  miles  of  fence,  1 
spring  development,  1  mile  of  pipeline,  and  2  stock  water 
tanks. 

Authorize  livestock  use  for  the  I  allotment  of  631  short-term 
AUMs  and  635  long-term  AUMs  To  increase  production  of 
forage,  pursue  acquisition  of  high  potential  grazing  land  that 
presently  controls  or  inhibits  establishment  of  grazing  systems 
by  virture  of  its  non-Federal  ownership 

Recreation  Management:  Designate  22,000  acres  open  to 
ORV  use. 


Alternative   B     Wildlife  Habitat  Management:  Develop  an  HMP  and  acquire 
approximately  1,200  acres  of  non-agricultural  lands  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  or  improving  upland  game  nesting  and 
wintering  habitat. 

Grazing  Management:  Since  there  are  no  I  allotments  in  this 
management  area,  propose  development  of  CRMPs  to 
emphasize  accomplishment  of  multiple  use  objectives 

Recreation  Management:  Restrict  ORV  use  in  Sulphur 
Canyon  to  existing  roads  and  trails.  Manage  the  visual 
resources  to  maintain  the  existing  visual  quality  standards. 
Designate  800  acres  as  open  to  ORV  use  and  restrict  ORV  use 
on  2,860  acres  to  designated  roads  and  trails  Acquire  public 
access  to  the  Sulphur  Canyon  area  to  allow  recreation  use  of 
the  management  unit. 


Alternative  C 


Wildlife  Habitat  Management:  Same  as  Alternative  B,  except 
expand  the  scope  of  the  HMP  to  incorporate  livestock  grazing 
management  in  order  to  aid  in  achieving  wildlife  habitat 
management  objectives.  This  may  include  reduction  of  forage 
allocations  to  livestock  or  elimination  of  grazing  from  key 
species  concentration  areas. 

Cultural  Resources  Management:  Develop  a  cultural 
resources  management  plan  for  Sulphur  Canyon  stipulating 
that  all  archaeological/historical  sites  would  be  protected. 

Recreation  Management:  Restrict  ORV  use  to  3,660  acres  of 
designated  roads  and  trails. 


Grazing  Management:  Propose  range  improvements  for  the  I 
allotment  of  5  miles  of  fence,  1  spring  development,  1  mile  of 
pipeline,  and  2  stock  water  tanks. 

Authorize  livestock  use  for  the  I  allotment  of  449  short-term 
AUMs  and  474  long-term  AUMs.  Acquire  all  State  grazing  land 
in  the  I  and  C  allotments  to  enhance  management  and  ceriain 
private  high  potential  grazing  land  where  present  ownership  is 
inhibiting  establishment  of  grazing  systems  that  would  increase 
forage  production  and  enhance  multiple  use  values 

Recreation  Management:  Prepare  a  recreation  management 
plan  for  Douglas  Creek  Area  with  an  emphasis  on  protecting 
the  existing  values  rather  than  development   Restrict  ORV  use 
to  designated  roads  and  trails  in  the  Douglas  Creek  cattle 
enclosure  Keep  the  remaining  public  lands  in  the  management 
area  open  to  ORV  use  and  manage  visual  resources  to 
maintain  existing  visual  quality  standards.  Designate  12,380 
acres  as  open  to  ORV  use;  restrict  ORV  use  on  4,580  acres  to 
designated  roads  and  trails,  and  restrict  ORV  use  on  another 
5,040  acres  to  designated  roads  and  trails  from  February  15  to 
June  1.  Acquire  access  (either  by  exchange  or  through 
easements)  to  the  Rock  Island  Creek  land  parcels  to  enhance 
recreation. 

Wildlife  Habitat  Management:  Improve  wildlife  habitat  in  the 
Douglas  Creek  riparian  areas  by  management  of  the  vegetative 
cover  through  the  existing  Habitat  Management  Plan,  such  as 
plantings,  control  of  noxious  weeds,  and  exclusion  of  cattle 
grazing  from  specific  areas 

Soil  and  Water  Management:  Maintain  or  improve  watershed 
conditions  through  elimination  or  reduction  of  cattle  grazing 
and  restriction  of  surface  disturbance  activities,  such  as  ORV 
use  in  the  Douglas  Creek  drainage. 

Wildlife  Habitat  Management:  Expand  the  existing  HMP  to 
incorporate  livestock  grazing  management  in  order  to  aid  in 
achieving  wildlife  habitat  management  objectives.  This  may 
include  reduction  of  forage  allocations  to  livestock  or 
elimination  of  grazing  from  key  species  concentration  areas. 

Grazing  Management:  Propose  the  same  range  improvements 
as  proposed  in  Alternative  B. 

Authorize  livestock  use  of  270  short-term  AUMs  and  284  long- 
term  AUMs. 

Recreation  Management:  Restrict  ORV  use  on  22.000  acres 
to  designated  roads  and  trails. 


Alternative   U     Grazing  Management:  Propose  no  new  range  improvements. 
Maintain  existing  authorized  livestock  use  levels. 

Recreation  Management:  Same  as  Alternative  B. 

Wildlife  Habitat  Management:  Same  as  Alternative  B. 


Grazing  Management:  Propose  range  improvements  in 
accordance  with  the  existing  activity  plan  consisting  of  5  miles 
of  fence,  1  spring.  1  mile  of  pipeline,  and  2  stock  water  tanks 

Authorize  livestock  use  for  the  I  allotment  of  449  short-term 
AUMs  and  449  long-term  AUMs  Maintain  forage  productivity 
by  pursuing  acquisition  of  State  and  private  parcels  that  are 
the  key  to  better  management. 

Recreation  Management:  Same  as  Alternative  B. 

Wildlife  Habitat  Management:  Same  as  Alternative  B. 

Soil  and  Water  Management:  Same  as  Alternative  B. 
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Saddle  Mountains 
Management  Area 


Alternative  A 


Alternative  B 


Alternative  C 


Alternative  D 


Grazing  Management:  Propose  range  improvements  for  the  I 
allotments  of  692  acres  to  be  seeded,  167  acres  of  brush 
control,  7.5  miles  of  fence,  3.5  miles  of  pipeline,  and  6  stock 
water  tanks. 

Authorize  livestock  use  for  the  I  allotments  of  1.719  short-term 
AUMs  and  1,811  long-term  AUMs.  Pursue  acquisition  of  high 
potential  grazing  land  that  presently  controls  or  inhibits 
establishment  of  grazing  systems  by  virtue  of  its  non-Federal 
ownership. 

Recreation  Management:  Emphasize  rock  collecting  through 
development  of  Recreation  Management  Plans.  Emphasize 
management  of  ORV  use  through  development  of  Recreation 
Management  Plans.  This  would  include  efforts  to  acquire  3.200 
acres  of  private  lands  and  establish  an  intensive  use  area  for 
ORV  use.  All  of  the  public  land  on  Saddle  Mountains  would  be 
open  to  ORV  use.  Permit  an  unlimited  number  of  organized 
ORV  events.  Designate  24,300  acres  open  to  ORV  use. 

Grazing  Management:  Develop  a  coordinated  Resource 
Management  Plan  that  would  place  equal  emphasis  on  these 
programs.  This  plan  would  include,  but  would  not  be  limited  to 
the  following:  establishing  livestock  use  levels,  wildlife 
management,  managing  ORV  use  and  rock  collecting,  and 
updating/revising  the  cooperative  watershed  management  plan 
with  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  Designate  a  casual  use  ORV 
area  on  the  west  end  of  the  I  allotment  and  limit  ORV  use  in 
other  areas  to  designated  roads  and  trails.  Permit  a  maximum 
of  3  races  per  calendar  year. 

Propose  range  improvements  for  the  I  allotments  of  593  acres 
to  be  seeded,  167  acres  of  brush  control.  7.5  miles  of  fence. 
35  miles  of  pipeline,  and  installation  of  4  stock  water  tanks. 

Authorize  livestock  use  for  the  I  allotments  of  1,588  short-term 
AUMs  and  1,509  long-term  AUMs.  Acquire  1,200  acres  of  State 
grazing  land  in  the  I  and  CI  allotments  to  enhance 
management  and  13,000  acres  of  Burlington  Northern  land  to 
enhance  grazing  management  and  multiple  use  of  the 
management  area. 

Recreation  Management:  Open  4,310  acres  to  ORV  use  and 
restrict  19,990  acres  to  designated  roads  and  trails.  Acquire 
3,200  acres  of  private  land  in  the  proposed  intensive  use  ORV 
area  to  enhance  recreational  activities 

Soil  and  Water  Management:  Minimize  or  eliminate  surface 
disturbing  activities  in  favor  of  watershed  and  wildlife  values 
(for  instance,  restrict  or  prohibit  ORV  use  and  rock  collecting 
activities,  reduce  forage  allocations  to  livestock,  restrict  oil  and 
gas  exploration/development  activities,  and  so  on).  Restrict  all 
vehicles  (including  recreation  ORVs)  except  emergency  vehicles 
to  designated  roads  and  trails. 

Grazing  Management:  Propose  range  improvements  for  the  I 
allotments  of  7.5  miles  of  fence.  3.5  miles  of  pipeline,  and  4 
stock  water  tanks. 

Authorize  livestock  use  adjustments  for  the  I  allotments  of  736 
short-term  AUMs  and  871  long-term  AUMs. 

Recreation  Management:  Restrict  ORV  use  on  24,300  acres 
to  designated  roads  and  trails. 

Grazing  Management:  Propose  range  improvements  in 
accordance  with  the  existing  CRMP:  2.5  miles  of  fence,  0.5 
miles  of  pipeline,  and  2  stock  water  tanks 

Authorize  livestock  use  of  1,588  short-term  AUMs  and  2,474 
long-term  AUMs  in  accordance  with  the  existing  CRMP  Acquire 
13,000  acres  of  Burlington  Northern  land  and  1.200  acres  of 
State  land  to  enhance  grazing  management. 

Recreation  Management:  Limit  ORV  restrictions  to  small 
designated  high  problem  areas. 

Soil  Management:  Continue  the  agreement  with  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  with  current  emphasis  on  protection  of  watershed 
values. 


Rattlesnake  Hills 
Management  Area 

Grazing  Management:  Since  there  are  no  I  allotments  in  the 
management  area,  propose  development  of  CRMPs  that  would 
emphasize  maximization  of  livestock  grazing  where  conflicts 
with  other  major  resource  values  are  minimal   Pursue  a  land 
exchange  program  to  consolidate  public  lands  to  enhance 
grazing  management. 

Recreation  Management:  Designate  special  rock  collecting 
areas  from  which  to  conduct  material  sales.  Acquire  public 
access  to  the  public  land  in  T.  11  N  .  R.  22  E   Designate 
24,725  acres  open  to  ORV  use. 


Grazing  Management:  Pursue  a  land  exchange  program  to 
consolidate  public  lands  to  enhance  grazing  management. 

Recreation  Management:  Develop  an  activity  plan  to  enhance 
rock  collecting,  ORV  use,  and  hunting.  Acquire  access  with 
rights  for  the  public  to  Section  34  of  T  12  N.,  R.  23  E.  and  to 
Section  22  of  T.  12  N  .  R.  20  E.  Pursue  land  exchanges  to 
consolidate  public  land  in  order  to  facilitate  recreation 
management  objectives.  Designate  24.725  acres  open  to  ORV 
use. 

Wildlife  Habitat  Management:  Develop  an  HMP  to  maintain  or 
improve  key  species  concentration  areas. 


Grazing  Management:  Develop  a  CRMP  to  enhance 
watershed  and  wildlife  values.  This  plan  would  incorporate 
stipulations  in  all  activity  plans  prepared  for  this  area  to 
minimize  and/or  eliminate  disturbance  from  ORV  use,  rock 
collecting,  grazing,  and  oil  and  gas  operations  from  certain  key 
areas  on  the  south  slope  in  T.  11  N.  R   22  E. 

Recreation  Management:  Restrict  ORV  use  on  24,725  acres 
to  designated  roads  and  trails 


Grazing  Management:  Propose  no  new  range  improvements. 
Maintain  existing  authorized  use  levels. 

Recreation  Management:  Same  as  Alternative  B 

Wildlife  Habitat  Management:  Same  as  Alternative  B. 
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Badger  Slope  Management 
Area 


Alternative  A 


Grazing  Management:  Propose  range  improvements  for  the  I 
allotments  of  287  acres  to  be  seeded,  7  miles  of  fence,  3 
spring  developments,  3  miles  of  pipeline,  8  stock  water  tanks, 
and  2  wells. 

Authorize  livestock  use  for  the  I  allotments  of  1,354  short-term 
AUMs  and  1,403  long-term  AUMs.  In  order  to  increase 
production  of  forage,  pursue  acquisition  of  high  potential 
grazing  land  that  presently  controls  or  inhibits  establishment  of 
grazing  systems  by  virtue  of  its  non-Federal  ownership. 

Recreation  Management:  Designate  7,560  acres  open  to  ORV 
use  and  restrict  160  acres  to  designated  roads  and  trails. 


Rock  Creek  Management 
Area 

Recreation  Management:  Emphasize  enhancement  of  the 
hunting  and  rock  collecting  opportunities  for  the  general  public 
through  the  development  of  a  recreation  management  plan 
Designate  6,427  acres  open  to  ORV  use  Acquire  public  access 
to  all  public  lands  to  enhance  recreational  opportunities 

Wildlife  Habitat  Management:  Emphasize  enhancement  of 
game  species  habitat  through  the  development  of  an  HMP 

Grazing  Management:  Since  there  are  no  I  allotments  in  the 
management  area,  propose  development  of  CRMPs  to 
emphasize  maximization  of  livestock  grazing  where  conflicts 
with  other  major  resource  values  are  minimal 

Forest  Management:  Manage  a  timber  production  base  of  571 
acres 


Alternative   B     Grazing  Management:  Propose  range  improvements  for  the  I 
allotments  of  257  acres  to  be  seeded,  7  miles  of  fence,  3 
spring  developments.  3  miles  of  pipeline,  and  the  installation  of 
4  stock  water  tanks 

Authorize  livestock  use  for  the  I  allotments  of  340  short-term 
AUMs  and  1.033  long-term  AUMs.  Acquire  privately  owned 
grazing  land  in  the  I  allotments  where  present  ownership  is 
inhibiting  the  establishment  of  grazing  systems  that  would 
increase  forage  production. 

Recreation  Management:  Restrict  ORV  use  to  designated 
roads  and  trails  on  7.720  acres. 

Wildlife  Management:  Develop  a  CRMP  for  this  area  with 
provisions  to  improve  and  protect  key  wildlife  habitat  areas 
identified  in  this  RMR  Acquire  lands  to  improve  management 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  waterfowl  and  upland  game 
habitat.  Develop  an  HMP  on  1,000  acres  of  the  area  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  upland  game  habitat. 


Recreation  Management:  Emphasize  enhancement  of  the 
hunting  and  rock  collection  opportunities  for  the  general  public 
through  the  development  of  a  recreation  management  plan 
Pursue  land  exchanges  and  acquire  access  to  enhance 
recreational  management  opportunities  Designate  6.427  acres 
open  to  ORV  use. 

Wildlife  Habitat  Management:  Develop  an  HMP  to  emphasize 
enhancement  of  game  species  habitat 

Forest  Management:  Manage  a  timber  production  base  of  453 
acres. 


Alternative   C     Wildlife  Habitat  Management:  Develop  an  HMP  to 

emphasize  maintenance  or  improvement  of  raptor  and  upland 
game  habitat,  protect  raptor  nesting  areas,  and  acquire  lands 
near  the  rim  of  Badger  Slope  and  Horse  Heaven  Hills. 

Grazing  Management:  Propose  range  improvements  for  the  I 
allotments  of  2  spring  developments,  3  miles  of  pipeline,  and  3 
stock  water  tanks. 

Authorize  livestock  use  for  the  I  allotments  of  580  short-term 
AUMs  and  601  long-term  AUMs. 

Recreation  Management:  Same  as  Alternative  B 


Wildlife  Habitat  Management:  Develop  an  HMP  to  emphasize 
enhancement  of  wildlife  species  habitat. 

Recreation  Management:  Restrict  ORV  use  on  6.427  acres  to 
designated  roads  and  trails. 


Alternative  D 


Grazing  Management:  Propose  no  new  range  improvements 

Authorize  livestock  use  of  340  short-term  AUMs  and  340  long- 
term  AUMs.  To  maintain  forage  productivity,  pursue  the 
acquisition  of  private  land  in  the  I  allotments. 

Recreation  Management:  Same  as  Alternative  B. 

Wildlife  Habitat  Management:  Same  as  Alternative  B. 


Grazing  Management:  Continue  custodial  management 
practices.  Propose  no  range  improvements  or  changes  in 
livestock  use  levels. 

Recreation  Management:  Same  as  Alternative  B 

Wildlife  Habitat  Management:  Same  as  Alternative  B 

Soil  and  Water  Management:  Same  as  Alternative  B 

Forest  Management:  Manage  a  timber  production  base  of  515 
acres 
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North  Ferry  Management  Area 


AltGrn3liV6   A      Forest  Management:  Manage  a  timber  production  base  of 

7,580  acres  Adjust  land  patterns  by  exchange  to  reduce  cost  of 
survey  and  property  line  determination.  Acquire  temporary 
access  to  enhance  sale  of  forest  products. 

Grazing  Management:  Since  there  are  no  I  allotments  in  the 
management  area,  propose  development  of  CRMPs  to 
emphasize  maximization  of  livestock  grazing  where  conflicts 
with  other  major  resource  values  are  minimal 

Recreation  Management:  Designate  13.000  acres  open  to 
ORV  use. 


Alternative  B 


Forest  Management:  Manage  a  timber  production  base  of 
10.136  acres.  Work  with  intermingled  landowners  to  consolidate 
landownership  into  manageable  blocks  which  emphasize 
reduction  of  property  line  determination,  easement  needs,  and 
public  use. 

Wildlife  Habitat  Management:  Emphasize  maintenance  or 
improvement  of  key  wildlife  habitat  areas,  such  as  critical  deer 
winter  range,  identified  through  previous  planning,  public  input, 
and/or  issues  analyses.  This  may  include  land  exchanges  to 
facilitate  protection  of  these  areas  and  development  of  HMPs. 

Recreation  Management:  Emphasize  maintenance  or 
improvement  of  recreation  opportunities  in  key  areas  identified 
through  previous  planning,  public  input,  and/or  issues 
analyses.  This  may  include  land  exchanges  and  development 
of  recreation  management  plans  for  identified  areas.  Designate 
11.269  acres  open  to  ORV  use. 


North  Stevens  Management 
Area 

Forest  Management:  Manage  a  timber  production  base  of 
12,088  acres  Adjust  land  pattern  by  exchange  to  reduce  cost 
of  survey  and  property  line  determination  Acquire  temporary 
access  to  enhance  sales  of  forest  products. 

Grazing  Management:  Propose  range  improvements  for  the  I 
allotment  of  1  mile  of  fence.  1  spring  development,  and  1  stock 
water  tank 

Authorize  livestock  use  for  the  I  allotment  of  105  short-term 
AUMs  and  105  long-term  AUMs. 

Recreation  Management:  Designate  13.205  acres  open  to 
ORV  use. 

Forest  Management:  Manage  a  limber  production  base  of 
11,922  acres  Adjust  land  pattern  by  exchange  to  reduce  cost  of 
survey  and  property  line  determination   Acquire  permanent 
access  to  all  forested  public  lands  to  enhance  management 
and  multiple  use 

Grazing  Management:  Propose  range  improvements  for  the  I 
allotment  of  1  mile  of  fence,  1  spring  development,  and  1  stock 
water  tank. 

Authorize  livestock  use  for  the  I  allotment  of  152  short-term 
AUMs  and  79  long-term  AUMs. 

Recreation  Management:  Designate  13.205  acres  open  to 
ORV  use. 


Alternative   C      Wildlife  Habitat  Management:  Same  as  Alternative  B,  except 
eliminate  all  surface  disturbing  activities  in  key  species 
concentration  areas 

Cultural  Resources  Management:  Develop  a  cultural 
resources  management  plan  for  the  area,  stipulating  thai  all 
archaeological/historical  sites  would  be  protected 

Recreation  Management:  Restrict  ORV  use  on  11,269  acres  to 
designated  roads  and  trails. 

Forest  Management:  Manage  a  timber  production  base  of 
9,314  acres.  Pursue  temporary  easements  to  facilitate  forest 
management 


Alternative    D      Forest  Management:  Same  as  Alternative  B,  except  manage  a 
timber  production  base  of  10.065  acres 

Wildlife  Habitat  Management:  Same  as  Alternative  B. 

Recreation  Management:  Same  as  Alternative  B 

Grazing  Management:  Maintain  existing  CRMPs  and  revise  as 
necessary  to  determine  livestock  use  levels,  grazing  systems, 
seasons  of  use,  and  range  improvements 


Wildlife  Habitat  Management:  Develop  an  HMP  to  enhance 
and/or  protect  wildlife  habitat  m  key  areas  as  identified  through 
public  comments,  previous  planning  and/or  issues  analyses. 
This  may  involve  withdrawing  key  areas  from  mineral  entry  and 
adjusting  livestock  stocking  rates  to  the  point  of  deferring  or 
excluding  livestock  grazing  from  key  habitat  areas. 

Grazing  Management:  Propose  the  same  range  improvements 
as  in  Alternative  B. 

Authorize  livestock  use  for  the  I  allotment  of  45  short-term 
AUMs  and  47  long-term  AUMs 

Recreation  Management:  Restrict  ORV  use  to  13.205  acres  of 
designated  roads  and  trails 

Forest  Management:  Manage  a  timber  production  base  of 
10,994  acres. 

Forest  Management:  Manage  a  timber  production  base  of 
11.827  acres.  Pursue  land  tenure  adjustments  and  easements 
to  facilitate  timber  production 

Grazing  Management:  Propose  no  new  range  improvements 

Authorize  livestock  use  for  the  I  allotments  of  152  short-term 
AUMs  and  152  long-term  AUMs 

Recreation  Management:  Same  as  Alternative  B. 
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Huckleberry  Mountains 
Management  Area 

AltGrnStlVG   A     Forest  Management:  Manage  a  timber  production  base  of 

10,285  acres.  Acquire  access  or  intermingled  lands  to  facilitate 
timber  production. 

Recreation  Management:  Emphasize  recreation  opportunities, 
such  as  hunting  and  winter  sports,  through  the  development  of 
a  recreation  management  plan.  Designate  11,269  acres  open  to 
ORV  use. 


Alternative  B 


Forest  Management:  Manage  a  timber  production  base  of 
10,136  acres.  Work  with  intermingled  landowners  to  consolidate 
landownership  into  manageable  blocks  which  emphasize 
reduction  of  property  line  determination,  easement  needs,  and 
public  use. 

Wildlife  Habitat  Management:  Emphasize  maintenance  or 
improvement  of  key  wildlife  habitat  areas,  such  as  critical  deer 
winter  range,  identified  through  previous  planning,  public  input, 
and/or  issues  analyses.  This  may  include  land  exchanges  to 
facilitate  protection  of  these  areas  and  development  of  HMPs. 

Recreation  Management:  Emphasize  maintenance  or 
improvement  of  recreation  opportunities  in  key  areas  identified 
through  previous  planning,  public  input,  and/or  issues 
analyses.  This  may  include  land  exchanges  and  development 
of  recreation  management  plans  for  identified  areas.  Designate 
11,269  acres  open  to  ORV  use. 


Alternative   C     Wildlife  Habitat  Management:  Same  as  Alternative  B,  except 
eliminate  all  surface  disturbing  activities  in  key  species 
concentration  areas. 

Cultural  Resources  Management:  Develop  a  cultural 
resources  management  plan  for  the  area,  stipulating  that  all 
archaeological/historical  sites  would  be  protected. 

Recreation  Management:  Restrict  ORV  use  on  11,269  acres  to 
designated  roads  and  trails 

Forest  Management:  Manage  a  timber  production  base  of 
9,314  acres.  Pursue  temporary  easements  to  facilitate  forest 
management. 


Juniper  Forest  Management 
Area 

Grazing  Management:  Propose  range  improvements  for  the  I 
allotment  of  4,701  acres  to  be  seeded,  0.5  miles  of  fence.  Ihe 
installation  of  2  stock  water  tanks,  and  2  wells 

Authorize  livestock  use  for  the  I  allotments  of  570  short-term 
AUMs  and  600  long-term  AUMs.  Acquire  5.120  acres  of  private 
land  to  enhance  grazing  management.  Exclude  livestock 
grazing  from  the  2.080  acre  Off-Road  Vehicle  Area 

Recreation  Management:  Designate  9,980  acres  open  to  ORV 
use  and  7,140  acres  closed  to  ORV  use.  Maintain  the  existing 
ACEC.  Issue  short-term  permits  for  recreational  purposes  in  the 
ORV  intensive  use  area.  Acquire  permanent  access  with  rights 
for  the  public. 

Grazing  Management:  Propose  range  improvements  for  the  I 
allotments  of  05  miles  of  fence  construction,  installation  of  2 
stock  watering  tanks,  and  1  well 

Authorize  livestock  use  for  the  I  allotments  of  836  short-term 
AUMs  and  317  long-term  AUMs.  Acquire  5,120  acres  of  private 
land  to  enhance  grazing  management  and  other  multiple  use 
opportunities.  Exclude  livestock  grazing  from  the  2.080  acre 
Off-Road  Vehicle  Area 

Recreation  Management:  Maintain  the  existing  14,480  acre 
ACEC.  Maintain  the  4.980  acre  Outstanding  Natural  Area  within 
the  ACEC  and  Juniper  Dunes  Wilderness  to  facilitate  protection 
of  the  existing  natural,  scientific,  and  cultural  values;  maintain 
and  fence  the  designated  4,900  acre  ORV  intensive  use  area. 
acquire  1,600  acres  of  private  land  within  the  Juniper  Dunes 
Wilderness  Area  and  the  existing  ACEC  to  provide  protection 
for  the  natural  values  of  the  area.  Acquire  2,000  acres  of 
private  land  in  the  ORV  intensive  use  area  to  enhance  ORV 
riding.  Acquire  access  with  rights  for  the  public  to  the 
management  area  to  enhance  multiple  use. 

Wildlife  Habitat  Management:  Develop  an  HMP  to  emphasize 
maintenance  or  improvement  of  raptor  and  upland  game 
habitat.  Allocate  forage  to  livestock  to  the  extent  that  grazing 
does  not  conflict  with  wildlife  habitat  management  objectives 

Grazing  Management:  Propose  the  same  range  improvements 
as  proposed  in  Alternative  B. 

Authorize  livestock  use  for  the  I  allotments  of  244  short-term 
AUMs  and  256  long-term  AUMs. 

Recreation  Management:  Restrict  ORV  use  to  designated 
roads  and  trails  on  9,980  acres.  Allow  no  vehicular  activity  in 
the  Juniper  Dunes  Wilderness.  Acquire  5,120  acres  of  private 
land  in  the  established  ACEC  area  to  provide  protection  for  the 
natural  values  of  the  area. 


Alternative    D     Forest  Management:  Same  as  Alternative  B,  except  manage  a 
timber  production  base  of  10,065  acres. 

Wildlife  Habitat  Management:  Same  as  Alternative  B. 

Recreation  Management:  Same  as  Alternative  B. 


Grazing  Management:  Propose  no  new  range  improvements 

Authorize  livestock  use  of  836  short-term  AUMs  and  683  long- 
term  AUMs.  The  153  AUM  decrease  is  a  result  of  closing  the 
designated  2,080  acre  Off-Road  Vehicle  Area  to  livestock 
grazing. 


Recreation  Management:  Same  as  Alternative  B. 
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Scattered  Tracts  Management 
Area 


Alternative  A 


Lands  Management:  Adjust  land  tenure  as  necessary  to 
enhance  commodity  production.  Dispose  ol  or  lease  lands  with 
the  potential  to  meet  such  needs  as  intensive  agricultural 
production,  recreational  development,  and  mineral  material 
sales.  Emphasize  exchanges  to  consolidate  BLM  holdings  and 
access  within  the  12  management  areas  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  production  on  grazing  and  timber  lands.  Sell 
approximately  400  acres  per  year;  exchange  land  by  acquiring 
about  6,000  acres  and  disposing  of  2,000  acres;  lease  about 
600  acres  of  agricultural  land,  acquire  easements  as  necessary 
to  meet  forest  management  objectives. 

Grazing  Management:  Propose  range  improvements  in  the  2  I 
allotments  of  2  miles  of  fence.  1  spring  development,  0.5  miles 
of  pipeline,  and  3  stock  water  tanks. 

Authorize  livestock  use  for  the  I  allotments  of  210  short-term 
AUMs  and  210  long-term  AUMs. 

Recreation  Management:  Designate  126.947  acres  open  and 
640  acres  closed  to  ORV  use. 

Forest  Management:  Manage  a  timber  production  base  of 
2,535  acres. 


Alternative  B 


Lands  Management:  Conserve  the  potential  of  rangeland, 
wildlife  and  fishing  habitat,  woodlands,  and  recreation 
opportunities.  Implement  this  management  emphasis  through 
land  tenure  adjustments  such  as  exchanges,  Cooperative 
Management  Agreements  (CMAs),  special  area  designations, 
withdrawals,  easements,  and  leases.  Limit  sales  to  adjust  land 
tenure  where  no  special  resource  values  require  protection  to 
solve  specific  use  problems.  Sell  approximately  300  acres  per 
year;  exchange  land  by  acquiring  about  4.000  acres  and 
disposing  of  about  2,000  acres;  lease  approximately  300  acres 
of  agricultural  land  per  year;  enter  into  CMAs  over  a  5-year 
period  which  would  include  about  11.000  acres. 

Grazing  Management:  Propose  range  improvements  for  the  I 
allotments  of  2  miles  of  fence,  1  spring  development,  0.5  miles 
of  pipeline,  and  3  stock  water  tanks. 

Authorize  livestock  use  for  the  I  allotments  of  209  short-term 
AUMs  and  182  long-term  AUMs. 

Recreation  Management:  Designate  126.947  acres  open  and 
640  acres  closed  to  ORV  use. 

Forest  Management:  Manage  a  timber  production  base  of 
6.744  acres. 

Alternative  C  Lands  Management:  Continue  land  sales  at  a  reduced  rate 
only  where  no  special  resource  values  are  found  after  a  site 
examination. 

Implement  land  tenure  adjustments  by  exchanges,  withdrawals, 
or  CMAs  to  acquire  specific  resource  values  to  provide 
protection  from  exploitation/destruction,  or  by  withdrawals  and 
CMAs  to  transfer  land  with  special  values  to  another  agency 
for  protection.  Require  no  special  resource  protection  on  over 
4,000  acres  of  scattered  parcels  which  were  site  examined 
from  1982  to  1984.  Average  200  acres  of  land  sales  over  a 
5-year  period.  Lease  about  150  acres  of  presently  encumbered 
lands  in  scattered  tracts  for  agricultural  use.  Exchange  lands  in 
scattered  tracts  to  acquire  land  within  Juniper  Dune  Wilderness 
(1,600  acres),  ACEC  inholdings  (5,120  acres),  and  land  with 
special  values  in  the  other  11  management  areas  (5,000  acres) 

Limit  easements  to  manage  the  access  to  scenic  and/or  forest 
management. 

Grazing  Management:  Propose  the  same  range  improvements 
proposed  under  Alternative  B. 

Authorize  livestock  use  for  the  I  allotments  of  93  short-term 
AUMs  and  112  long-term  AUMs 

Recreation  Management:  Designate  640  acres  closed  to  ORV 
use  and  restrict  ORV  use  on  126,947  acres  to  designated  roads 
and  ti 


Alternative  D 

Lands  Management:  Continue  custodial  management 
emphasis  on  the  scattered  parcels,  unless  specific  user  needs 
or  situations  are  identified   At  the  present  time  there  are 
several  proposed  State  and  private  exchanges  involving  over 
16,000  acres  The  land  proposed  to  leave  BLM  administration 
is  generally  in  this  Scattered  Tract  Management  Area   Lands  to 
be  acquired  by  BLM  are  in  the  12  management  areas  Special 
area  designations,  CMPs,  and  agency  transfers  have  been 
used  to  protect  sensitive  species,  reduce  management  cost, 
and  provide  better  public  service.  Land  sales  average  1.200 
acres  per  year.  Emphasize  exchange  of  2,000  acres  of  public 
land  for  land  of  equal  value  within  the  12  management  areas. 
Dispose  of  an  average  of  600  acres  through  other  means  such 
as  R  &  PP  and  State  Lieu  Acquire  easements  for  recreation 
and  forest  management  uses 

Grazing  Management:  Propose  no  new  range  improvements. 

Authorize  livestock  use  for  the  I  allotments  of  209  short-term 
AUMs  and  209  long-term  AUMs 

Recreation  Management:  Same  as  Alternative  B. 

Forest  Management:  Manage  a  timber  production  base  of 
7,066  acres. 


Forest  Management:  Manage  a  timber  production  base  of 
3,609  acres. 


Chapter  4  Environmental 
Consequences 
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Introduction 

This  chapter  describes  the  significant  environmental 
consequences  that  would  result  from  implementing 
each  of  the  alternatives.  These  environmental 
consequences  (impacts)  are  compared  to  the 
existing  situation,  as  described  in  Chapter  2. 
Analysis,  including  the  scoping  process,  indicates 
that  there  would  be  no  significant  impact  upon  air 
quality,  energy  use,  and  previously  designated 
Areas  of  Critical  Environmental  Concern  and  the 
Research  Natural  Area.  Additionally,  no  significant 
impacts  from  landownership  adjustments  would 
occur  to  any  resource. 


During  the  course  of  this  analysis  of  impacts,  it  was 
realized  that  no  impacts  of  regional  significance 
would  result  from  implementing  any  of  the 
alternatives.  The  environmental  consequences 
identified  in  this  analysis  are  only  of  "local 
significance."  That  is,  the  impacts  discussed  are 
important  within  specific  locales  of  a  management 
area;  however,  they  are  not  significant  to  the 
management  area. 


Knowledge  of  the  area  and  professional  judgment, 
based  on  observation  and  analysis  of  conditions 
and  responses  in  similar  areas,  have  been  used  to 
infer  environmental  impacts  where  data  is  limited. 

General  Methodology 

Methods  used  to  analyze  impacts  are  described  in 
detail  in  Appendix  K.  The  methodology  facilitates 
systematic,  objective  analyses  that  link 
environmental  impacts  to  their  suspected  causes. 
Land  management  actions  that  cause  changes  are 
called  change  agents.  Change  agents  produce 
environmental  impacts,  which  are  changes  in 
certain  resources  or  resource  values  known  as 
indicators.  Environmental  impacts  are  described  in 
terms  of  increases  or  decreases  of  certain  units  of 
measurement  for  an  indicator. 


The  nature  and  extent  of  impacts  will  be  defined  as 
follows: 


Impact:  Impact  is  defined  as  spatial  or  temporal 
change  in  the  human  environment  caused  by  man. 
The  change  should  be  (1)  perceptible,  (2) 
measurable,  and  (3)  relatable  through  a  change 
agent  to  a  management  activity  or  alternative. 


Short-Term:  Short-term  is  defined  as  the  10-year 
period  needed  to  implement  the  Resource 
Management  Plan  and  resulting  activity  plans,  such 
as  Allotment  Management  Plans,  Timber 
Management  Plans,  and  so  forth. 


Long-Term: 

10  years. 


Long-term  is  defined  as  beyond  those 


When  impacts  were  analyzed,  efforts  were  made  to 
quantify  them  whenever  possible.  Where 
quantitative  data  were  lacking,  specialists  exercised 
professional  judgment  and  substantiated  these 
estimates  with  appropriate  references  to  the 
methodologies  used. 

Common  impacts  are  first  presented  by  resource. 
This  discussion  is  followed  by  specific  impacts 
which  vary  between  alternatives.  Impacts  applicable 
to  specific  management  areas  are  identified  within 
the  general  discussions  or  in  tables. 


Discussion  of  significant  impacts  from  grazing 
management  under  all  alternatives  is  limited  to  the  I 
category  allotments.  Since  no  change  is  expected 
from  the  existing  situtation  on  the  M  and  C 
category  allotments,  they  are  not  discussed  in 
detail. 

Assumptions  for  Analysis 

Certain  types  of  activities,  such  as  grazing 
management  and  wildlife  habitat  management,  have 
been  under  way  for  decades  and  have  resulted  in 
environmental  impacts.  Other  types  of  activities  may 
be  new  to  a  specific  area.  In  order  to  assess 
environmental  consequences  of  the  land  use 
allocations,  certain  assumptions  were  made  about 
how  the  permitted  activities  are  being  or  would  be 
carried  out.  These  assumptions  are  as  follows: 


1.  Funding  and  personnel  would  be  sufficient  to 
implement  the  Preferred  Alternative  or  any 
alternative  as  described  herein. 


2.  Monitoring  studies  would  be  completed  as 
indicated,  and  adjustments  or  revisions  would  be 
made  as  needed. 


3.  Common  management  guidance  would  be 
followed. 


4.  Appropriate  maintenance  would  be  carried  out  to 
maintain  the  functional  capability  of  all 
improvements. 


5.  For  analysis  purposes,  all  long-term  forage 
increases  would  be  made  available  to  livestock. 


Impacts  to  Soils 

The  major  impacts  on  soils  are  soil  compaction  and 
soil  erosion.  Each  of  these  results  in  reduced  soil 
productivity. 


Grazing  livestock  affect  soil  resources  mainly  by 
removing  protective  plant  materials  and  compacting 
the  soil  surface.  Both  of  these  actions  tend  to 
reduce  soil  infiltration  rates  and,  concurrently,  to 
increase  surface  runoff  rates  (Leithead  1959;  Rauzi 
and  Hanson  1966).  The  result  is  greater  surface  soil 
losses  during  major  precipitation  events. 

In  grazing  systems  that  tend  to  cause  a  change 
(decrease)  in  ecological  conditions  from  climax  to 
an  earlier  stage,  soil  erosion  would  generally 
increase;  conversely,  in  those  systems  that  cause  a 
change  (increase)  in  ecological  conditions  from  an 
early  toward  climax  stage,  soil  erosion  would 
decrease  (Gifford  and  Hawkins  1977).  (See 
Appendix  L  and  Table  3-5.) 


Over  the  long-term,  surface  soil  loss  and 
compaction  would  reduce  soil  productivity  and 
vegetative  growth.  Well  managed  grazing  of 
livestock  can  minimize  the  effect  on  soils  (Council 
for  Agricultural  Science  and  Technology  1974). 
Grazing  systems  that  incorporate  deferment  tend  to 
cause  less  impact  than  annual,  season  long  use. 
Grazing  systems  that  allow  only  a  brief  period  of 
deferment  tend  to  have  moderate  impacts  on  soil 
productivity;  grazing  systems  that  utilize  a  longer 
rest  period  tend  to  have  less  impact  on  the  soil 
resource. 


The  effects  of  timber  management  pertain  to  the 
Similkameen,  Conconully,  Rock  Creek,  North  Ferry, 
North  Stevens,  Huckleberry  Mountains,  and  some 
Scattered  Tract  Management  Areas  (see  Table  3-4 
Alternative  Prescriptions  and  Appendix  I). 


The  major  impacts  of  timber  management  on  soils 
would  be  compaction,  landsliding,  and  topsoil 
displacement  resulting  from  road  construction  and 
timber  harvesting  operations. 

Soil  compaction  from  yarding  systems  results 
primarily  from  the  weight  and  shearing  forces 
involved  in  yarding  operations.  Tractor  yarding 
systems  would  have  a  greater  impact  on  soil 
productivity  than  cable  yarding  systems,  since 
compacted  soil  surfaces  are  very  susceptible  to 
rilling  and  gullying.  When  compaction  occurs,  the 
attendant  effect  of  reduced  infiltration  capacity  has 
been  found  to  persist  as  long  as  55  years  in  some 
soils. 
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Road  construction  contributes  more  to  losses  in  soil 
productivity  than  any  other  timber  management 
activity.  Excavation  of  soil  from  its  natural  position 
alters  the  natural  drainage  of  slope  and  exposes 
soil  to  elements  on  steeper  slopes:  a  cut  at  a 
critical  point  can  trigger  landslides.  Road  fills  add 
weight  to  the  underlying  soil  mass,  and  on  steep 
hillsides  they  can  trigger  landslides  or  slip  failures. 


Impacts  on  soils  from  road  construction  and  tractor 
logging  would  be  unavoidable  under  all  the 
alternatives,  but  they  would  be  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  acres  harvested.  From  5  to  15%  of  the 
areas  harvested  would  be  affected  in  this  manner. 
Thus,  impacts  would  be  least  under  the  Protection 
Alternative  (C)  and  greatest  under  the  Production 
(A),  Preferred  (B),  and  No  Action  (D)  Alternatives. 
There  would  be  no  substantial  differences  in 
impacts  between  the  latter  three  alternatives. 


The  major  impacts  to  soils  from  recreation  activities 
come  from  ORV  use.  The  areas  most  affected  by 
ORV  use  are  the  Similkameen,  Saddle  Mountains, 
and  Juniper  Forest  Management  Areas.  The  major 
impacts  are  the  result  of  surface  disturbance  and 
soil  compaction.  These  effects  tend  to  increase  soil 
erosion.  Under  Alternatives  A,  B,  and  D,  ORV  use 
would  have  local  impacts  and  would  significantly 
affect  the  soil  resources  in  proposed  intensive  use 
areas  in  the  Saddle  Mountains  and  Juniper  Forest 
Management  Areas  under  Alternatives  A  and  B. 
Under  Alternative  C,  the  impacts  would  be  minimal. 


Impacts  from  any  mineral  operations  would  occur 
mainly  from  road  construction  and  other  related 
surface  disturbing  activities,  such  as  construction  of 
drilling  pads  and  excavation  associated  with  placer 
mining.  Under  all  the  alternatives,  these  activities 
would  have  local  impacts  and  would  not 
significantly  affect  soil  resources.  These  impacts  are 
likely  to  occur  in  any  of  the  management  areas. 
Historical  use  throughout  the  planning  area  has 
indicated  that  an  average  of  20  acres  per  year 
could  be  expected  to  be  disturbed  in  this  manner. 

Impacts  to  Water 
Resources 

Water  yield  is  expected  to  increase  primarily  from 
compacted  soils  and  roads.  These  increases,  under 
any  of  the  alternatives,  are  not  expected  to 
significantly  affect  the  stream  flow  of  creeks  or 
rivers  within  any  of  the  management  areas. 


Impacts  on  water  quality,  in  terms  of  increased 
sediment  loads,  could  be  expected  in  streams 
adjacent  to  pastures  receiving  heavy  grazing 
pressure.  Trampling  and  removal  of  vegetation  by 
livestock  compact  soil  surfaces  and  increase 
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sediment  yields.  Grazing  systems  which  incorporate 
rest  and  allow  ground  cover  to  increase  have  been 
found  to  decrease  sediment  yields  (Aldon  1964). 


Under  Alternative  A,  in  those  allotments  where 
livestock  grazing  of  stream/riparian  areas  occur, 
there  would  be  reduced  water  quality  through 
increases  of  soil  erosion  and  coliform  bacteria.  The 
reduction  or  removal  of  stream  bank  vegetation  by 
cattle  can  substantially  increase  water  temperatures 
(Claire  and  Storch  1977;  Brown  and  Krygier  1967). 
Sloughing  and  collapse  of  stream  banks  which 
result  in  increased  suspended  sediments  of  the 
streams  can  also  occur  as  an  indirect  result  of 
livestock  grazing  (Platts  1981).  There  would  not  be 
any  measurable  effect  to  water  quality  under 
Alternatives  B,  C,  or  D. 


production  from  construction  of  roads  in  forested 
areas.  After  construction,  sediment  originating  from 
the  barren  road  surfaces  can  contribute  to  high 
suspended  sediment  loads  for  more  than  five  years 
(Megahan  and  Kidd  1972). 


Localized  short-term  increases  in  suspended 
sediment  loads  would  be  unavoidable  from  road 
construction  and  tractor  logging  under  all  the 
alternatives.  Impacts  would  be  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  acres  of  timber  harvested  and  amount  of 
road  constructed.  Thus,  impacts  would  be  least 
under  Alternative  C  and  greatest  under  Alternatives 
A,  B,  or  D.  There  would  be  no  substantial  difference 
in  impacts  between  the  latter  three  alternatives,  nor 
are  any  of  these  actions  anticipated  to  result  in  any 
significant  impacts. 


Sediment  deposition  could  be  expected  from  those 
areas  identified  in  Alternatives  A  and  B  in  the  short- 
term  where  seedings  are  proposed.  The  sediment 
increase  would  be  in  response  to  exposed  soil  as  a 
result  of  seedbed  preparation.  This  increase  would 
be  in  excess  of  the  soil  loss  tolerance  (see 
Glossary)  between  the  time  of  seedbed  preparation 
and  seedling  establishment. 


Impacts  on  water  quality  from  minerals  exploration 
or  development  would  be  the  same  under  all 
alternatives  and  would  be  mainly  in  the  form  of 
short-term  increases  in  sediment  loads  from  road 
surfaces  and  other  related  surface  disturbing 
activities,  such  as  seismographic  exploration.  The 
effects  of  the  increased  loads  on  streams  are  not 
expected  to  be  significant. 


Because  of  the  improved  grazing  systems,  land 
treatments,  and  design  features  proposed,  water 
quality  generally  is  expected  to  improve,  under  all 
alternatives  except  in  Alternative  D,  under  which  it 
would  remain  essentially  unchanged.  The 
improvement  in  water  quality  would  be  greatest 
under  Alternative  C  and  least  under  Alternative  A. 
Consequently,  no  significant  impacts  are 
anticipated. 

The  major  forest  management  activities  that  would 
impact  water  quality  occur  in  the  Smilkameen, 
Conconully,  North  Ferry,  North  Stevens, 
Huckleberry,  and  some  Scattered  Tract 
Management  Areas  (see  Appendix  I).  The  activities 
that  would  affect  the  water  resource  are  primarily 
road  construction  and  timber  harvesting.  The  type 
of  yarding  system  and  seasonal  timing  used  in 
timber  harvesting  influences  sediment 
concentrations  in  nearby  streams.  Tractor  logging 
typically  produces  high  sediment  concentrations 
(Reinhart  and  Eschner  1962)  due  to  the  high 
percentage  of  the  soil  surface  that  is  disturbed. 
Utilization  of  cable  or  aerial  systems  impacts  water 
resoures  much  less,  and,  in  some  studies,  sediment 
yields  showed  no  increase  after  harvesting  with 
these  techniques  (Brown  1978). 


Impacts  on  Vegetation 

Management  actions  impact  vegetation  by  changing 
the  species  composition  in  the  long-term  and  the 
structure  and  production  in  the  short-term. 
Permanent  changes  occur  when  the  topsoil  is 
excavated  or  severely  displaced. 

Rangeland  Vegetation 

Because  no  change  is  expected  from  the  existing 
situation  on  the  M  and  C  category  allotments,  these 
areas  are  not  discussed  further. 


Changes  in  vegetative  characteristics  such  as  range 
condition  and  forage  production  are  dependent 
upon  changes  in  plant  species  composition.  A 
summary  of  the  long-term  impacts  of  grazing 
management  to  vegetation  is  shown  in  Table  4-1. 
Appendix  L  provides  allotment  specific  impacts. 


Road  construction  far  overshadows  logging  as  a 
cause  of  increased  sediment  loads  in  stream 
systems.  Researchers  report  increases  of  as  much 
as  250  times  to  320  times  normal  sediment 
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Table  4-1 

Existing  and  Expected  Long-Term  Ecological  Conditions  by 

Management  Area  (Allotment  Acres) 


Management 

Existing 

Existing 

A 

B 

c 

D 

Area 

Condition 

Situation 

Production 

Preferred 

Protection 

No  Action 

Similkameen 

Climax 

381 

381 

381 

381 

381 

Late  Serai 

718 

842 

2,133 

2,039 

682 

Middle  Serai 

2,646 

2,646 

1,418 

1,418 

2,552 

Early  Serai 

4,336 

4,212 

4,149 

4,243 

4,466 

Unlcassified 

2,043 

2,043 

2,043 

2,043 

2,043 

Forage  Production 

(Livestock  AUMs) 

1,861 

1,739 

1,357 

652 

1,861 

Conconully 

Climax 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Late  Serai 

50 

50 

272 

272 

47 

Middle  Serai 

1,143 

1,143 

921 

921 

3,089 

Early  Serai 

0 

0 

0 

0 

57 

Unclassified 

87 

87 

87 

87 

87 

Forage  Production 

(Lifestock  AUMs) 

256 

236 

191 

114 

256 

Douglas  Creek 

Climax 

365 

365 

365 

365 

365 

Late  Serai 

2,941 

3,002 

3,820 

3,820 

3,820 

Middle  Serai 

929 

868 

50 

50 

50 

Early  Serai 

175 

175 

175 

175 

175 

Unclassified 

995 

995 

995 

995 

995 

Forage  Production 

(Livestock  AUMs) 

449 

635 

474 

284 

449 

Saddle  Mountaii 

is      Climax 

155 

155 

155 

155 

155 

Late  Serai 

2,468 

3,327 

9,366 

8,765 

2,464 

Middle  Serai 

6,363 

6,196 

58 

66 

6,367 

Early  Serai 

2,724 

2,032 

2,131 

2,724 

2,724 

Unclassified 

720 

720 

720 

720 

720 

Forage  Production 

(Lifestock  AUMs) 

1,588 

1,811 

1,509 

871 

2,484 

Badger  Slope 

Climax 

1,634 

1,634 

1,634 

1,634 

1,634 

Late  Serai 

2,324 

2,611 

3,323 

3,066 

2,207 

Middle  Serai 

745 

745 

3 

3 

823 

Early  Serai 

360 

73 

103 

360 

399 

Unclassified 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

Forage  Production 

Livestock  AUMS) 

340 

1,403 

1,033 

601 

340 

North  Stevens 

Climax 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Late  Serai 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Middle  Serai 

0 

0 

45 

45 

0 

Early  Serai 

674 

674 

629 

629 

674 

Unclassified 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Forage  Production 

(Livestock  AUMs) 

152 

105 

79 

47 

152 
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Table  4-1 

Existing  and  Expected  Long-Term  Ecological  Conditions  by 

Management  Area  (Allotment  Acres) 


Management 
Area 

Juniper  Forest 


Scattered  Tracks 


Existing 
Condition 

Climax 
Late  Serai 
Middle  Serai 
Early  Serai 
Unclassified 
Forage  Production 
(Livestock  AUMs) 

Climax 
Late  Serai 
Middle  Serai 
Early  Serai 
Unclassified 
Forage  Production 
(Livestock  AUMs) 


Alternatives 


Existing 

A 

B 

c 

D 

Situation 

Production 

Preferred 

Protection 

No  Action 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1,799 

50 

50 

0 

50 

50 

146 

247 

47 

7,863 

6,064 

7,717 

7,616 

7,866 

77 

77 

77 

77 

77 

836 

880 

427 

256 

836 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

130 

130 

674 

674 

123 

1,039 

1,039 

495 

495 

994 

246 

246 

246 

246 

298 

250 

250 

250 

250 

250 

209 


210 


182 


112 


209 


The  following  analysis  identifies  the  general 
changes  in  composition  of  the  key  species  that  are 
expected  to  result  from  the  components  of  each 
alternative,  such  as  forage  use,  grazing  systems, 
and  vegetation  manipulation  projects.  Because 
significant  composition  changes  usually  take  several 
years,  the  following  analysis  discusses  only  long- 
term  impacts  unless  otherwise  specified. 

For  the  purposes  of  analysis,  light  utilization  is 
defined  as  30%  use  of  the  current  year's  growth  of 
key  forage  species,  moderate  utilization  as  50%, 
and  heavy  utilization  as  70%.  Generally,  light  and 
moderate  utilization  levels  increase  or  sustain  the 
vigor  of  key  species,  while  heavy  utilization  reduces 
photosynthesis  below  levels  needed  to  maintain  root 
reserves,  diminishing  the  vigor  of  key  species. 
However,  under  most  grazing  systems,  the  timing  of 
grazing  use  is  the  most  important  factor  affecting 
key  species  composition.  For  example,  during  the 
critical  part  of  the  growing  season,  normally  April  1 
to  July  15,  depending  on  aspect  and  elevation, 
plants  are  drawing  on  stored  carbohydrates  to 
develop  flower  stalks  and  vegetative  growth.  In  most 
native  key  species,  carbohydrate  reserves  are 
replenished  during  the  later  stages  of  this  period 
prior  to  seed  ripe.  The  critical  period  of  growth  ends 
when  the  plant  has  replenished  its  carbohydrate 
reserves  and  has  produced  seed.  Moderate 
utilization  during  the  period  of  critical  growth 
may  result  in  reduced  vigor,  evidenced  by  fewer 
seed  stalks,  lower  vegetative  production,  and  a 
smaller  crown  size,  while  continued  heavy  grazing 
during  this  period  for  several  years  can  completely 
deplete  plant  reserves,  eventually  killing  the  key 


species  and  allowing  a  corresponding  increase  in 
less  palatable  plants.  Moderate  or  heavy  grazing 
after  the  critical  growing  period  would  not 
significantly  reduce  plant  vigor. 

See  Appendix  G  for  description  and  effects  of 
available  grazing  systems. 

Range  improvements  other  than  brush  control  or 
seeding  would  not  cause  significant  long-term 
disturbance  of  vegetation  and,  therefore,  are  not 
discussed. 

Brush  control  (control  of  big  sagebrush)  would 
convert  middle  serai  vegetation  with  heavy  cover  of 
big  sagebrush  to  late  serai.  Middle  serai  range 
contains  adequate  populations  of  perennial  grasses 
to  respond  to  removal  of  the  big  sagebrush 
overstory. 

Seedings  have  been  proposed  only  for  early  serai 
vegetation  communities,  since  they  contain 
insufficient  populations  of  perennial  grasses  to 
respond  to  less  expensive  grazing  management  or 
brush  control.  Seedings  would  convert  early  serai 
vegetation  to  late  serai  through  direct  conversion  of 
annual  vegetation  communities  to  vegetation 
communities  dominated  by  perennial  grasses.  Only 
suitable  sites  in  terms  of  soil  depth,  slope,  and 
surface  soil  texture  have  been  proposed  for 
seeding. 
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Under  Alternative  A,  the  analyses  of  ecological 
conditions  show  that  heavy  (70%)  utilization  would 
cause  ecological  succession  to  decline  toward 
earlier  serai  stages.  However,  the  effects  of  heavy 
utilization  would  be  negated  by  the  effects  of  proper 
grazing  systems  which  would  cause  ecological 
succession  to  advance  toward  later  serai  stages. 
The  net  result  would  be  no  change  in  ecological 
conditions  from  grazing  management.  Predicted 
long-term  changes  in  ecological  condition  (see 
Table  4-1)  under  Alternative  A  would  result  from 
brush  control  and  seeding  projects  (see  Table  3-3). 


Seeding  projects  are  proposed  for  the  Similkameen, 
Saddle  Mountains,  Badger  Slope  and  Juniper 
Forest  Management  Areas  (see  Appendix  H). 
Predicted  livestock  forage  increases  from  short-  to 
long-term  as  a  result  of  these  projects  are  shown  in 
Table  3-2.  The  AUM  and  ecological  condition 
changes  for  Juniper  Forest  are  based  on  only  50% 
seeding  success,  since  the  sites  are  very  harsh 
because  of  sandy  soils  and  very  hot,  dry  summers. 

Brush  control  projects  are  planned  only  for  the 
Douglas  Creek  and  Saddle  Mountains  Management 
Areas  (see  Appendix  H). 


Under  Alternative  B,  the  analyses  of  ecological 
conditions  show  that  grazing  management 
(moderate  [50%]  utilization  and  proper  grazing 
systems)  would  cause  middle  serai  vegetation 
communities  to  progress  to  late  serai  in  the  long- 
term.  Middle  serai  communities  include  sufficient 
populations  of  perennial  grasses  to  respond  to 
grazing  management.  However,  most  early  serai 
communities  have  insufficient  populations  of 
perennial  grasses  to  allow  significant  response  to 
management  in  the  long-term  as  defined  in  this 
document.  Late  serai  and  climax  communities 
would  be  maintained  under  these  grazing 
management  activities.  Significant  ecological 
condition  changes  from  short-  to  long-term  for  each 
alternative  are  displayed  in  Table  4-1.  Vegetation 
manipulation  projects  (seeding  and  brush  control) 
would  be  proposed  under  Alternative  B  for  some 
management  areas  (see  Table  3-3). 

Under  Alternative  C,  ecological  conditions  would 
change  for  all  management  areas  except  Juniper 
Forest  in  response  to  light  (30%)  utilization  and 
proper  grazing  management  in  the  same  manner 
and  acreages  as  explained  under  Alternative  B  (see 
Table  4-1).  Juniper  Forest  ecological  condition 
changes  are  greater  since  no  acres  would  be 
closed  to  grazing  management  by  ORV  designation 
in  Alternative  C.  All  long-term  livestock  forage 
increases  as  shown  on  Table  3-2  are  a  result  of 
these  changes  in  ecological  condition. 


No  vegetation  manipulation  projects  (seeding  or 
brush  control)  would  be  proposed  under  Alternative 
C.  These  vegetation  manipulations  would  not  be 
considered  compatible  with  the  goal  of 
enhancement  of  natural  values  since  they 
drastically  alter  vegetation  communities  in  a  manner 
other  than  ecological  succession. 


Predicted  effects  of  Alternative  D  are  shown  in 
Table  4-1  and  Appendix  L.  For  all  allotments,  except 
No.  0806  and  No.  0778,  analyses  of  ecological 
conditions  estimate  that  5%  of  existing  late  serai 
acreage  would  decline  to  middle  serai,  and  5%  of 
existing  middle  serai  acreage  would  decline  to  early 
serai  with  continuous  season  long  use  without 
rotational  grazing  systems.  Analysis  indicates  that 
the  rotational  grazing  system  being  implemented  for 
Allotment  No.  0806  would  maintain  ecological 
condition  under  the  target  stocking  rates  (see  Table 
3-2).  Existing  middle  serai  condition  vegetation 
communities  would  advance  to  late  serai  in  the 
long-term  for  allotment  No.  0778  with  continued 
implementation  of  a  rotational  grazing  system  and 
moderate  livestock  utilization. 


No  seeding  or  brush  control  projects  are  currently 
planned  under  existing  activity  plans. 

Intensive  ORV  use  areas  proposed  for  the  Saddle 
Mountains  Management  Area  under  Alternatives  A 
and  B  and  for  the  Juniper  Forest  Management  Area 
under  Alternatives  A,  B,  and  D  would  impact 
livestock  grazing  in  these  areas.  Livestock  weight 
gains  would  be  expected  to  decrease  in  these 
areas,  and  livestock  death  losses  would  be 
expected  to  increase  due  to  disturbance  and 
harassment  of  livestock.  Vegetation  communities 
directly  disturbed  by  ORV  activity  would  be 
expected  to  decline  to  early  serai  condition. 

Riparian  and  Wetland 
Vegetation 

Response  to  grazing  management  would  occur 
primarily  in  the  streamside  riparian  areas  which  are 
accessible  to  livestock  and  are  currently  in  poor  or 
fair  condition.  Good  condition  areas  are  generally 
inaccessible  to  livestock  because  of  dense  shrub 
cover,  existing  fences,  or  steep,  rocky  topography 
and  would  not  be  impacted  by  any  of  the 
alternatives. 


Most  of  the  riparian  areas  in  poor  and  fair  condition 
are  currently  under  spring/summer  or  season  long 
grazing  management.  These  areas  would  have 
significant  increases  in  riparian  vegetation  under 
alternatives  A,  B  and  C. 
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Under  Alternatives  A,  B  and  C,  wherever  protective 
fences  are  constructed,  nearly  all  riparian 
vegetation  would  be  removed  from  small  areas 
where  water  gaps  are  provided  for  livestock  access. 
Other  impacts  to  riparian  vegetation  are  discussed 
in  the  wildlife  and  fish  sections. 

Forest  Vegetation 

Both  target  (commercial  tree  species)  and  non 
target  vegetation  in  areas  scheduled  for  timber 
management  would  be  directly  affected  by  road 
building,  timber  harvest,  and  vegetation 
manipulation.  The  degree  to  which  existing  and 
future  vegetation  would  be  affected  depends  on  the 
intensity  of  each  management  action.  The  impacts 
to  riparian  vegetation  are  expected  to  be 
insignificant  due  to  buffer  strip  provisions  and 
acreage  withdrawals  from  the  timber  production 
base  under  all  alternatives  (see  Table  4-2  and 
Appendix  I).  Areas  within  draws  and  adjacent  to 
minor  streams  (non  perennial)  would  be  harvested 
under  all  alternatives,  but  harvesting  would  include 
stipulations  to  mitigate  the  impacts.  However,  these 
activities  would  temporarily  alter  the  structural 
characteristic  of  the  riparian  vegetation. 

Harvesting  alters  existing  forestland  vegetation  and 
affects  future  plant  communities.  Overstory  removal 
and  soil  disturbance  are  the  major  habitat 
modifications.  Pioneer  species  may  colonize 
disturbed  ground,  initiating  secondary  succession 
within  the  stand.  Timber  harvesting  results  in 
conversion  of  old  growth,  mature  growth,  and 
second  growth  conifers  to  early  successional 
stages.  Acres  that  would  be  affected  by  harvest 
over  the  next  10  years  range  from  approximately 
37,274  acres  under  Alternative  C  to  approximately 
46,076  acres  under  Alternative  A. 

Continuation  of  intensive  timber  management  would 
not  allow  future  forest  stands  within  the  intensive 
timber  production  base  to  achieve  old  growth 
status.  Some  plant  species  associated  with  older 
age  timber  stands  could  be  permanently  excluded 
from  intensively  managed  forestlands.  In  addition, 
younger  age  classes  exhibit  simpler  structure.  They 
contain  fewer  species  and  less  variety  in  height, 
age,  and  distribution  of  plants. 

Natural  regeneration  would  be  relied  on  to  restock 
the  cutover  areas.  Occasionally,  reforestation  is 
accomplished  artificially  by  mechanical  seeding  or 
hand  planting.  Nursery  grown  conifer  seedling  are 
usually  planted  the  first  or  second  year  following 
harvest.  After  10  to  15  years,  the  planted  trees 
usually  dominate  other  vegetation,  accelerating 
natural  plant  succession. 


Table  4-2  Determination  of 
Sustainable  Harvest  Level  by 
Alternative1 


No  Planned  Timber  Harvest  (acres)2 
Noncommercial  Forestlands 
Nonoperable3 
Multiple  Use  Set  Aside4 

Riparian  (equivalent  acres5) 

Wildlife  Habitat  (equivalent 
acres5) 

ACEC  (actual  acres) 
Low  Intensity  Timber  Production 

(equivalent  acres5) 

Subtotal 

Full  Timber  Production  Base2 
Total  Forestland 

Approximate  Annual  Timber  Sale 
Program  (MM  bd.  ft.)6 


Alternatives  (Acres) 

A  B         C  D 

2,484  2,484  2.484  2.484 

3,714  3,714  3,714  3,714 

277  416   924  554 

1,079  1,619    5,400  1,457 

161  161       161  161 

960  1.920    4.800  1.680 

8,681  10,314  17,556  10,050 

46,076  44,443  37,274  44,707 

54,757  54.757  54,757  54,757 

4.12  3.98     3.33  4.00 


'Minor  forest  products  (firewood,  posts,  poles)  not  included. 

2A  breakdown  of  acres  by  management  area  is  displayed  in  Appendix  I 

3These  acres  have  been  removed  from  the  timber  production  base 
due  to  fragile  site  condition  and  reforestation  problems. 

"These  acres  are  commercial  forestland  which  would  be  withdrawn 
from  timber  production  to  protect  other  resources 

5Although  actual  acres  have  not  been  identified,  it  is  assumed  that 
mitigation  measures  to  reduce  site-specific  adverse  effects  would 
result  in  productivity  losses  equivalent  to  these  acres. 

6A  sustainable  harvest  level  for  the  Spokane  District  is  being 
calculated  (an  assumption  for  the  purposes  of  analysis  is  that  the 
annual  timber  sale  program  would  use  an  average  of  89.5  board  feet 
per  acre  for  full  production). 


Threatened  or  Endangered 
Plants 

Unidentified  population  of  State  or  Federally  listed 
plant  species  in  previously  undisturbed  areas  could 
be  susceptible  to  disturbance.  Since  information  is 
lacking  about  the  response  to  grazing,  the  impact 
of  proposed  changes  in  grazing  management 
cannot  be  predicted.  Impacts  due  to  vegetation 
manipulation,  range  improvement  construction,  and 
timber  management  activities  could  reduce 
unidentified  populations  of  threatened  or 
endangered  species.  Therefore,  intensive  plant 
inventories  of  the  project  areas  would  be 
conducted,  and  the  projects  would  be  modified,  if 
necessary,  to  protect  threatened  or  endangered 
species. 
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Conclusions 

Long-term  impacts  to  ecological  condition  of 
vegetation  from  livestock  grazing  would  advance 
range  condition  under  Alternatives  B  and  C.  Under 
these  two  alternatives,  roughly  21%  of  the  acres  in  I 
category  allotments  are  expected  to  advance  in 
ecological  condition.  Under  Alternative  D,  about  1% 
of  the  I  category  allotment  acreage  would  decline  in 
ecological  condition,  and  about  2%  would  advance 
in  ecological  condition  due  to  grazing  management. 
No  changes  in  ecological  conditions  are  anticipated 
from  grazing  management  under  Alternative  A. 


Vegetation  manipulation  projects  would  advance 
ecological  condition  on  about  6%  of  the  I  allotment 
acreage  under  Alternative  A  and  on  about  2% 
under  Alternative  B. 


Forage  production  would  increase  under  Alternative 
B  as  compared  to  forage  production  based  on  50% 
utilization  of  key  forage  species  under  existing 
vegetation  conditions  due  to  grazing  systems  that 
improve  plant  vigor  and  advance  ecological 
succession  and  due  to  vegetation  manipulation  of 
high  potential/low  production  sites  that  would  have 
little  or  no  opportunity  to  advance  successionally  in 
a  reasonable  length  of  time  under  other 
management  schemes. 


Forage  production  would  increase  from  short-  to 
long-term  under  Alternative  A  due  to  vegetation 
manipulation  projects. 


Forage  production  would  increase  from  short-  to 
long-term  under  Alternative  C  due  to  light  utilization 
of  key  forage  species  and  grazing  systems  that 
improve  plant  vigor  and  advance  ecological 
succession. 


Alterations  to  the  structure  and  development  of 
forest  plant  communities  would  be  the  most  long- 
term  and  widespread  impact  of  the  timber 
management  program.  Under  intensive  timber 
management,  existing  older  forest  communities 
scheduled  for  timber  harvest  would  be  converted  to 
earlier  successional  stage  communities.  These 
impacts  would  be  the  greatest  under  Alternative  A 
followed  by  Alternatives  B,  C,  and  D,  respectively. 
However,  differences  between  all  alternatives  are 
insignificant.  Impacts  as  identified  above  would 
occur  in  all  management  areas  containing 
commercial  forestland  (see  Appendix  I). 


area  approaches  a  balance  of  age  classes, 
maximum  growth  of  commercial  conifers  would  be 
achieved.  Intensive  timber  management  practices 
(such  as  thinning,  slash  disposal,  and  planting) 
would  favor  survival  of  conifers  and  would  suppress, 
but  not  eliminate,  shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants. 
Diversity  and  complexity  of  plant  communities 
would  diminish  as  maximum  growth  of  commercial 
conifers  is  emphasized. 


Impacts  to  Wildlife 

Wildlife  forage  and  cover  would  increase  in  grazing 
allotments  where  livestock  stocking  rates  are 
reduced.  Conversely,  forage  and  cover  would 
decrease  where  stocking  rates  increase  (estimated 
livestock  grazing  use  by  management  area  are 
displayed  in  Table  3-2;  the  base  line  for  changes  is 
the  short-term  use  under  Alternative  D.)  Where 
stocking  rate  increases  are  substantial,  as  they  are 
for  the  Badger  Slope  Management  Area  under 
Alternative  A,  populations  of  small  mammals  and 
upland  game  birds  would  decline.  Crucial  deer 
winter  range  would  not  be  affected  by  livestock 
grazing  under  Alternatives  A,  B,  and  C. 


Construction  of  protective  fencing  would  improve 
riparian  habitat  conditions.  Riparian  protection 
would  improve  under  all  alternatives;  however,  as 
planned  under  Alternatives  A,  B,  and  C,  conditions 
would  improve  along  47  miles  of  riparian  habitat. 


Forest  management  activities  which  include  (1)  road 
construction,  (2)  logging  operations,  and  (3)  site 
preparation  would  affect  wildlife  in  the  Similkameen, 
Conconully,  Rock  Creek,  North  Ferry,  North 
Stevens,  and  Huckleberry  Mountains  Management 
Areas.  Road  building  and  logging  operations  would 
displace  wildlife  from  the  activity  area,  but  the 
effect  would  be  short-term.  Newly  constructed  roads 
left  open  after  logging  operations  would  indirectly 
result  in  increased  disturbance  to  wildlife  species 
that  utilize  areas  such  as  crucial  winter  range, 
lambing  areas,  and  fawning  areas.  The  greatest 
effects  of  forest  management  on  wildlife  habitat  and 
populations  would  result  from  changes  in  overstory 
structure  and  tree  species  composition. 


Under  Alternatives  A  and  B,  ORV  activity  would 
increase  in  designated  intensive  use  areas  in  the 
Juniper  Forest  and  Saddle  Mountain  Management 
Areas.  All  wildlife  within  or  adjacent  to  these  areas 
would  be  adversely  affected. 


Short-term  use  of  commercial  forestlands  for  timber 
harvest  would  increase  long-term  production  of 
wood  fiber  as  old,  slow  growing  stands  are  replaced 
by  young,  fast  growing  stands  managed  for 
optimum  wood  production.  In  the  long-term,  as  the 


Mineral  operations  would  affect  wildlife  under  all 
alternatives.  The  greatest  impacts  would  result  from 
exploration  and  site  development  for  both  mining 
and  oil  and  gas  operations  and  from  production  of 
mining  operations.  Impacts  which  include  wildlife 
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displacement  and  degradation  of  habitat  which 
could  cause  localized  population  losses  would  be 
relatively  brief  for  oil  and  gas  activities.  Impacts 
from  mining  operations  could  be  long-term  in  the 
Similkameen,  Conconully,  North  Ferry,  North 
Stevens,  and  Huckleberry  Mountains  Management 
Areas  but  are  not  expected  to  result  in  disturbances 
of  more  than  20  acres  per  year. 


Impacts  to  Fish 


Anadromous  fish  would  not  be  significantly  affected 
by  any  activity  under  the  four  alternatives. 


Riparian  fencing  would  improve  fish  habitat  in 
Alternatives  A,  B,  and  C.  Streams  that  would  be 
affected  most  are  Salmon  Creek  in  the  Conconully 
Management  Area,  Johnson  Creek  in  the  Saddle 
Mountains  Management  Area,  and  Rock  Creek  in 
the  Rock  Creek  Management  Area.  Changes  in 
grazing  management  on  I  allotments  would  have 
little  impact  on  fish  because  of  the  small  amount  of 
fish  habitat  in  the  allotments. 


Forest  management  activities  would  have  localized 
but  relatively  small  effects  on  fish  habitats  in  the 
Similkameen,  Conconully,  Rock  Creek,  North  Ferry, 
North  Stevens,  and  Huckleberry  Mountains 
Management  Areas.  Impacts  would  be  least  under 
Alternative  C,  which  has  924  acres  of  riparian  land 
protected  from  logging  and  greatest  under 
Alternative  A,  which  has  277  protected  acres. 


Impacts  to  Recreation 
Resources 

Grazing  management  impact  analysis  applies  to  the 
Similkameen,  Conconully,  Douglas  Creek,  Saddle 
Mountains,  Badger  Slope,  North  Stevens,  Juniper 
Forest,  and  Scattered  Tracts  Management  Areas. 
The  only  identified  impact  was  fence  building  which 
impedes  access  and  degrades  site  integrity. 


Analysis  of  impacts  resulting  from  forest 
management  practices  was  applied  to  the 
Similkameen,  Conconully,  Rock  Creek,  North  Ferry, 
North  Stevens,  Huckleberry  Mountains,  and 
Scattered  Tracts  Management  Areas.  Long-term 
visitor  use  would  increase  as  a  result  of  roads  built 
for  logging  operations.  The  most  noticeable  affect 
would  be  from  ORV  users.  Other  visitor  use  would 
increase  over  the  long-term  after  reforestation  of 
harvested  areas. 


ORV  recreation  use  occurs  in  all  of  the 
management  areas.  In  the  known  ORV  use  areas, 
there  has  been  an  increase  in  visitor  use,  mainly  by 
motorcyclists.  This  trend  is  expected  to  continue 
under  Alternatives  A,  B,  and  D.  Under  Alternative  C, 
there  would  be  an  expected  reduction  of  ORV  use 
due  to  applied  restrictions. 


Mineral  operations,  specifically  oil  and  gas 
production,  reduces  visitor  use  under  all 
alternatives  for  all  management  areas.  Surface 
disturbance,  including  well  sites  and  road  systems, 
removes  acreage  from  recreation  users  while 
simultaneously  concentrating  use.  The  combination 
of  the  two  causes  recreationists  to  seek  recreation 
elsewhere. 


Table  4-3  displays  the  type  of  activities  affecting 
recreation  resources. 


Table  4-3 

Proposed  Activities  Affecting 

Recreation  Resources  by 

Alternatives 

Forest 
Grazing  Management  Recreation  Minerals 

ABCD 


Management  Areas 

ABCD 

ABCD 

ABCD 

Similkameen 



+  +  +  + 

+  +  -  + 

Conconully 



+  +  +  + 

+  +  -  + 

Jameson  Lake 

0000 

0000 

+  +  -  + 

Douglas  Creek 



0000 

+  +  -  + 

Saddle  Mountains 



0000 

+  +  -  + 

Rattlesnake  Hills 

0000 

0000 

+  +  -  + 

Badger  Slope 



0000 

+  +  -  + 

Rock  Creek 

0000 

+  +  +  + 

+  +  -  + 

North  Ferry 

0000 

+  +  +  + 

+  +  -  + 

North  Stevens 



+  +  +  + 

+  +  -  + 

Huckleberry  Mountains 

0000 

+  +  +  + 

+  +  -  + 

Juniper  Forest 



0000 

+  +  -  + 

Scattered  Tracts 



+  +  +  + 

+  +  -  + 

+    =  Increase 

-   =  Decrease 

0  =  No  Change 
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Impacts  on  Visual 
Resources 

Under  all  alternatives,  no  significant  impacts  to 
visual  resources  are  expected.  Under  the  Preferred 
and  Production  Alternatives,  grazing  systems  have 
the  potential  to  create  contrast  between  grazed  and 
rested  pastures  in  some  localized  areas.  Some 
improvements  and  vegetative  manipulation  projects 
would  add  visually  acceptable  variety  in  an 
otherwise  monotonous  landscape.  Certain  portions 
of  the  RMP  Area  may  experience  slight  degradation 
of  visual  quality.  Range  improvements  for  livestock, 
such  as  pipeline  and  fence  construction,  which 
have  the  potential  to  create  visual  impacts,  would 
be  the  most  numerous  under  the  Production 
Alternative  followed  by  the  Preferred,  No  Action, 
and  Protection  Alternatives.  Project  design  features, 
as  well  as  VRM  program  procedures  and 
constraints,  would  minimize  landform  and  vegetative 
contrast.  In  the  long-term,  visual  quality  would 
improve  as  range  condition  improves. 

For  timber  harvesting,  the  absence  of  trees  in 
harvested  areas  is  most  noticeable  particularly 
where  natural  regeneration  has  failed.  In  areas  that 
have  been  replanted,  the  disparity  with  surrounding 
vegetation  reduces  visual  quality  until  tree  stand 
regrowth  conforms  with  the  surrounding  forestland. 
With  this  stage,  usually  well  after  a  20  year  period, 
visual  quality  is  increased. 


ORV  activities  normally  leave  roads  and  trails 
crisscrossing  vast  expanses.  Most  of  these  trails  are 
visible  for  decades.  With  the  exception  of 
Alternative  C  where  restrictions  would  be  placed  on 
ORV  activities,  all  alternatives  would  allow  activities 
that  would  reduce  visual  quality. 

Exposed  well  heads,  pumps,  pipelines,  and  the 
extensive  road  systems  servicing  them  affect  visual 
quality  in  oil  and  gas  production  areas.  While  in 
production,  this  equipment  is  visible  for  miles.  After 
production,  most  equipment  is  removed,  but  road 
systems  remain. 

Table  4-4  displays  the  type  of  activities  affecting  the 
visual  resources. 

Impacts  on  Cultural 
Resources 

In  accordance  with  the  National  Historic 
Preservation  Act  of  1966,  as  amended,  Executive 
Order  11593,  and  Bureau  policy,  appropriate 
measures  would  be  taken  to  identify  and  protect 
cultural  sites  prior  to  ground  disturbing  activities. 
These  regulations,  policies,  and  legislation  are 


Table  4-4 

Proposed  Activities  Affecting 

Visual  Resources  by  Alternatives 

Forest 
Grazing  Management  Recreation  Minerals 


-  -  + 


+  - 


Management  Areas 

Similkameen 
Conconully 
Jameson  Lake 
Douglas  Creek 
Saddle  Mountains 
Rattlesnake  Hills 
Badger  Slope 
Rock  Creek 
North  Ferry 
North  Stevens 
Huckleberry  Mountains 
Juniper  Forest 
Scattered  Tracts 


+   =  Increase  in  visual  quality 
-   =  Decrease  in  visual  quality 
0  =  No  Change 


ABCD 

+  +  +  + 
+  +  +  + 


ABCD       ABCD 


+  +  +  + 
+  +  +  + 
+  +  +  + 
+  +  +  + 


+  +  +  + 


--  +  - 
--  +  - 

-  -  +  - 
--  +  - 
--  +  - 

--  +  - 
--  +  - 

-  -  +  - 
+  +  -  + 


common  to  all  management  areas  in  all 
alternatives.  As  a  result  of  this  guidance,  the  effects 
of  activities  that  would  normally  reduce  cultural 
resource  values  would  be  mitigated.  Although  some 
of  the  activities  involved  in  implementation  of  the 
various  management  programs  could  affect  cultural 
resource  values,  no  impacts  are  expected  to  affect 
known  cultural  sites  of  significance. 


Impacts  on  Mineral 
Resources 

Impacts  on  mineral  resources  resulting  from  shallow 
surface  disturbances,  such  as  reservoir  or  road 
construction  activities,  would  be  insignificant.  None 
of  the  alternatives  involve  any  new  withdrawals  of 
lands  from  uses  authorized  under  the  mining  and 
mineral  leasing  laws;  therefore,  impacts  under  all 
alternatives  would  be  insignificant.  However,  site- 
specific  environmental  analyses  of  individual 
mineral  proposals  would  likely  identify  special 
operating  stipulations  for  some  mineral 
developments. 


Impacts  on  Economic 
Conditions 

The  impacts  are  expressed  in  terms  of  the  effects 
on  dependence  on  public  forage,  ranch  property 
values,  and  local  income  and  employment  from 
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grazing,  timber,  and  construction  of  range 
improvements.  As  stated  in  the  affected 
environment  section,  only  the  16  lessees  of 
allotments  in  the  Improve  category  are  included  in 
the  analysis. 

It  is  assumed  that  land  identified  for  disposal  which 
is  currently  subject  to  a  grazing  lease  would  be 
used  as  rangeland  regardless  of  ownership.  The 
major  potential  impact  to  the  operator  would  be  the 
possible  change  in  the  lease  rate. 

The  alternatives  would  not  significantly  alter  the 


impacts  from  energy  and  mineral  development. 

Effect  on  Dependence  on 
Public  Forage 

Table  4-5  shows  how  annual  forage  requirements  of 
lessees  would  be  affected  by  the  alternatives.  The 
table  shows  the  number  of  operators  in  each  herd 
size  class,  classified  by  whether  they  would  have  a 
loss,  no  change,  or  a  gain  in  public  forage  (forage 
from  BLM  administered  lands)  in  terms  of  their 
annual  forage  requirements.  Also  shown  in  the  table 
is  the  average  change  in  public  forage  as  a  percent 
of  annual  requirements. 


Table  4-5 

Number  of  Lessees  Affected  by  Change  in  Public  Forage* 


Change  in  Forage  as  Percent 
of  Annual  Requirements 


Production  Alternative 


Loss  over  10.0% 
Loss  under  10.0% 
No  change 
Gain  under  10.0% 
Gain  10.0%  to  19.9% 
Gain  20.0%  or  more 
Average  Change 

Preferred  Alternative 

Loss  over  10.0% 
Loss  under  10.0% 
No  change 
Gain  under  10.0% 
Gain  10.0%  to  19.9% 
Gain  20.0%  or  more 
Average  Change 

Protection  Alternative 

Loss  over  10.0% 
Loss  under  10.0% 
No  change 
Gain  under  10.0% 
Gain  10.0%  to  19.9% 
Gain  20.0%  or  more 
Average  Change 

No  Action  Alternative 

Loss  over  10.0% 
Loss  under  10.0% 
No  change 
Gain  under  10.0% 
Gain  10.0%  to  19.9% 
Gain  20.0%  or  more 
Average  Change 


Herd  Size  Group 


Herd  Size  Group 


Under 
400 


3 
4 

3 

1 

2 

+  2% 


13 


0% 


-8% 


13 


0% 


400- 
999 

Short-Term 


0% 


-1% 


-6% 


Total 


5 

4 

4 

1 
2 
2% 


1 

1 

1 

14 

1 

1 

0% 


-7% 


1 

1 

1 

14 

1 

1 

Under 
400 


2 

5 

3 

1 

2 

+  3% 


4 
5 

1 
3 

-1% 


-7% 


-1% 


0% 


13 


0% 


400- 
999 


Total 


Long-Term 


0% 

2 

1 

-2% 


-6% 


2 

7 

4 

1 

2 

+  2% 


4 

7 

2 
3 

-1% 


-6% 


+  3% 


1 

13 
2 


+  1% 


'Change  from  active  use. 
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In  the  short-term,  a  loss  of  more  than  10%  of 
annual  requirements  would  be  experienced  by  five 
lessees,  and  four  lessees  would  have  smaller 
losses  under  Alternative  A.  Under  Alternatives  B 
and  D,  a  loss  of  less  than  10%  would  be 
experienced  by  one  lessee.  Under  Alternative  C,  a 
loss  of  more  than  10%  would  be  experienced  by 
eight  lessees,  and  five  would  have  smaller  losses. 

Some  lessees  would  experience  gains  in  forage  as 
shown  in  Table  4-5.  Others  would  not  be  affected  by 
any  alternative. 

In  the  long-term,  a  loss  of  more  than  10%  of  annual 
requirements  would  be  experienced  by  two  lessees, 
and  six  would  have  smaller  losses  under  Alternative 
A.  Under  Alternative  B,  a  loss  of  more  than  10% 
would  be  experienced  by  four  lessees,  and  seven 
would  have  smaller  losses.  Under  Alternative  C,  a 
loss  of  more  than  10%  would  be  experienced  by 
seven,  and  five  would  have  smaller  losses.  Under 
Alternative  D,  one  lessee  would  experience  a  loss 
of  less  than  10% 


Effect  on  Ranch  Property 
Values 

Table  4-6  shows  the  effect  on  ranch  property 
values.  Under  Alternative  A,  eight  lessees  would 
have  a  short-term  gain  in  ranch  value,  and  eight 
would  have  a  short-term  loss  in  ranch  value.  In  the 
short-term,  under  Alternatives  B  and  D,  ranch 
values  would  not  be  affected.  Under  Alternative  C, 
two  lessees  would  have  a  gain  in  ranch  property 
value,  and  14  would  have  the  value  of  their  property 
reduced.  In  the  long-term,  there  would  be  a  gain  in 
ranch  value  for  eight  lessees  and  a  loss  in  ranch 
value  for  eight  lessees  under  Alternative  A.  Six 
lessees  would  have  a  gain  in  ranch  property  value, 
and  10  would  have  the  value  of  their  property 
reduced  in  the  long-term  under  Alternative  B.  Three 
lessees  would  have  a  gain  in  ranch  value,  and  13 
lessees  would  have  the  value  of  their  property 
reduced  under  Alternative  C.  Under  Alternative  D, 
one  lessee  would  have  a  gain  in  ranch  property 
value  in  the  long-term,  and  one  lessee  would  have 
the  value  of  their  property  reduced. 


Rangeland  characteristic  of  the  Rattlesnake  hills  ten  miles  east  of 

Yakima,  WA. 
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Under 
400 

400- 

999 

Short-Term 

Tota 

8 
-42 

6 
+  78 

1 

-8 

2 

+  22 

8 

-50 

8 

+  100 

+  36 

+  14 

+  50 

Table  4-6 

Number  of  Lessees  with  Loss  or  Gain  in  Ranch  Value' 

Herd  Size  Group 


Production  Alternative 

Lessees  with  Losses 
Total  Losses  ($000) 

Lessees  with  Gain 
Total  Gains  ($000) 

Net  Change  ($000) 

Preferred  Alternative 

Lessees  with  Losses 
Total  Losses  ($000) 

Lessees  with  Gain 
Total  Gains  ($000) 

Net  Change  ($000) 

Protection  Alternative 

Lessees  with  Losses 
Total  Losses  ($000) 

Lessees  with  Gain 
Total  Gains  ($000) 

Net  Change  ($000) 

No  Action  Alternative 

Lessees  with  Losses 
Total  Losses  ($000) 

Lessees  with  Gain 
Total  Gains  ($000) 

Net  Change  ($000) 


11 

3 

14 

-133 

-64 

-197 

2 

- 

2 

+  14 

- 

+  14 

-119 

-64 

-183 

Under 
400 


7 
•33 

6 
+  81 

+  48 


Herd  Size  Group 

400- 

999 

Total 

Long-Term 

1 

8 

13 

-46 

2 

8 

+  27 

+  108 

+  14 

+  62 

9 

1 

10 

-63 

-20 

-83 

4 

2 

4 

+  45 

+  5 

+  50 

-18 

-15 

-33 

10 

3 

13 

-125 

■56 

■181 

3 

- 

3 

-16 

- 

+  16 

-109 

-56 

-165 

1 

1 

■12 

■12 

1 

1 

+  54 
+  42 

+  54 

+  42 

"Change  calculated  at  $60  per  AUM  active  preference.  No  changes  in  ranch  value  would  occur  under  the  Preferred  or  No  Action  Alternatives  in  the 
short-term. 


Effects  of  Changes  in  Public 
Forage  Use  on  Income  and 
Employment 

The  effects  of  the  alternatives  on  personal  income 
and  employment  are  shown  in  Table  4-7.  The 
changes  in  local  personal  income  and  jobs  were 
estimated  from  changes  in  livestock  sales,  which 
were  assumed  to  vary  proportionately  with  changes 
in  AUMs.  These  changes  may  be  overestimated  if 
the  lessees  in  the  RMP  area  are  not  able  to  utilize 
the  forage  on  public  lands  during  the  period  it  is 
offered. 


In  the  short-term  under  Alternatives  B,  C,  and  D, 
local  personal  income  and  employment  would  be 


reduced.  Under  Alternative  A,  local  personal 
income  and  employment  would  be  increased, 
assuming  that  all  authorized  use  was  utilized. 

In  the  long-term,  local  personal  income  and 
employment  would  be  increased  under  Alternatives 
A  and  D  and  reduced  under  Alternatives  B  and  C. 
The  construction  of  range  improvements  would 
generate  local  income  and  employment  in  the  short- 
term. 


Effects  of  Timber  Harvest 

Effects  of  changes  in  the  annual  timber  sales 
volume  for  each  alternative  on  local  personal 
income  and  employment  are  shown  in  Table  4-7. 
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Table  4-7 

Effects  on  Local  Personal  Income  and  Employment  (Short-term/Long- 
term  Changes  in  Thousands  of  1982  Dollars  and  in  Jobs) 


Activity 

Change  in 
Personal  Income 

Change  in 
No.  Jobs 

Change  in                 Change  in 
Personal  Income            No.  Jobs 

Production  Alternative 

Preferred  Alternative 

Public  Forage 
Construction  of 

Range  Improvements1 
Timber  Harvest2 

+  7.1/+12.1 

+  36.6/0 

+  189.3/  + 189.3 

0/0 

+  2/0 
+  7/ +  7 

-1.5/-6.1                             0/0 

+  24.8/0                              +1/0 
+  152.4/+152.4                 +6/  +  6 

Total  Change 

+  233.0/ +  201 .4 

+  9/S7 

+  175.7/  +  146.3                +7/  +  6 

Protection  Alternative 

No  Action  Alternative 

Public  Forage 
Construction  of 

Range  Improvements1 
Timber  Harvest2 

-33.0/-23.8 

+  20.4/0 
-18.77-18.7 

-1/-1 

+  1/0 
-1/-1 

-1.5/  +  7.7                           0/0 

+  3.6/0                                0/0 

+  157.7/ +157.7                 +6/ +  6 

Total  Change 

-31.3/-42.5 

-1/-2 

+  159.8/  +  165.4                +6/  +  6 

'Construction  effects  are  distributed  as  average  annual  amounts  over  an  assumed  10-year  construction  period.  No  long-term  impacts  due  to  construction 
are  expected 

2These  figures  are  displayed  for  illustration  only. 


In  determining  the  effect  of  changes  in  timber 
harvest,  the  annual  timber  sales  volume  for  each 
alternative  was  subtracted  from  the  1979-83  average 
timber  harvest.  It  should  be  noted  that  these  annual 
timber  sale  volumes  are  estimates  based  on 
proposed  land  use  allocations  (see  Footnote  6  on 
Table  4-2).?nder  Alternative  A,  there  would  be  a 
gain  of  $189,300  in  local  personal  income  and  gain 
of  seven  jobs  from  the  historical  average.  Under 
Alternative  B,  there  would  be  a  gain  of  $152,400  in 
local  personal  income  and  an  increase  of  six  jobs. 
Under  Alternative  C,  the  losses  in  local  personal 
income  and  employment  would  amount  to  $18,700 
and  one  job.  The  gains  under  Alternative  D  would 
amount  to  $157,700  and  6  jobs. 

Favorable  prospects  for  mineral  production  exist  as 
described  in  Chapter  2,  but  available  information  is 
inadequate  to  permit  their  quantification. 


Conclusion 

The  effects  on  local  personal  income  and 
employment  are  summarized  in  Table  4-7.  In  the 
short-  and  long-term,  local  personal  income  and 
employment  would  increase  under  Alternatives  A,  B, 
and  D.  Under  Alternative  C,  income  and 
employment  would  decrease. 


In  the  short-term,  there  would  be  a  net  increase  in 
ranch  value  under  Alternative  A,  a  net  decrease  in 
ranch  value  under  Alternative  C,  and  no  change 
under  Alternatives  B  and  D. 


In  the  long-term,  there  would  be  a  net  increase  in 
ranch  value  under  Alternatives  A  and  D  and  a  net 
decrease  in  ranch  value  under  Alternatives  B  and 
C. 


Chapter  5 
Consultation  and 
Distribution 
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Phacelia  lenta 

Sticky  Phacelia  is  an  endemic  of  the  Columbia  river 
which  occurs  on  BLM  lands  in  Douglas  county.  It 
grows  in  crevices  on  basalt  cliffs.  It  is  a  Federal 
Candidate  for  listing  as  threatened  or  endangered. 
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This  Resource  Management  Plan  (RMP)  was 
prepared  by  an  interdisciplinary  team  of  specialists 
from  the  Spokane  District  Office.  Writing  of  the 
RMP  began  in  May  1984;  however,  a  complex 
process  that  began  in  May  1983  preceded  the 
writing  phase.  This  process  included  resource 
inventory,  public  participation,  interagency 
coordination,  and  preparation  of  a  management 
situation  analysis  (on  file  at  the  Spokane  District 
Office).  Consultation  and  coordination  with 
agencies,  organizations,  and  individuals  occurred  in 
a  variety  of  ways  throughout  the  planning  process. 


Public  Participation 

On  July  1983,  a  notice  was  published  in  the  Federal 
Register  and  local  news  media  to  announce  the 
formal  start  of  the  RMP  planning  process.  At  that 
time  a  planning  report  was  sent  to  the  public  to 
request  further  definition  of  major  issues  within  the 
planning  area.  It  also  provided  an  opportunity  to 
comment  on  proposed  criteria  for  the  formulation  of 
alternatives. 


On  April  27,  1984,  a  notice  of  document  availability 
was  published  in  the  Federal  Register  and 
subsequently  in  the  local  news  media  for  the 
Spokane  Resource  Management  Plan  Proposed 
Land  Use  Alternatives  brochure.  This  document 
provided  an  outline  of  proposed  alternatives,  listed 
major  issues,  and  revised  planning  criteria.  Three 
alternatives  portrayed  various  resource  programs 
showing  an  arrangement  from  emphasis  on 
production  of  commodities  to  emphasis  on 
enhancement  of  natural  values  with  a  middle 
ground  alternative  attempting  to  establish  a  point 
between  the  two.  The  fourth  (No  Action)  Alternative 
portrays  the  existing  situation. 


Agencies  and 
Organizations  Consulted 

The  RMP  team  consulted  with  and/or  received  input 
from  the  following  organizations  during  the 
development  of  the  RMP. 

Federal  Agencies 

U.S.  Forest  Service 

U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation 

U.S.  Soil  Conservation  Services 

State  and  Local  Governments 

Washington  State  Department  of  Game 
Washington  State  Department  of  Natural  Resources 
Grant  County  Commissioners 


Following  is  a  list  of 
Officials,  Agencies,  and 
Organizations  to  Whom 
Copies  of  the  RMP/EIS 
Have  Been  Sent: 

1.  Government  Agencies 
Federal 

U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 

U.S.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 

U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency 

U.S.  Department  of  Energy 

U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 

U.S.  National  Park  Service 

U.S.  Forest  Service 

U.S.  Soil  Conservation  Service 

U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines 

U.S.  Geological  Survey 

U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation 

U.S.  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation 

Service 

State 

Office  of  the  Governor 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  State 

Washington  State  Library 

Washington  State  Conservation  Commission 

Washington  State  Superintendant  of  Public 

Instruction 

Washington  State  Department  of  Natural 

Resources 

Washington  State  Parks  and  Recreation 

Commission 

Washington  State  Treasurer 

Washington  State  Department  of  Ecology 

Washington  State  Department  of  Agriculture 

of  Agriculture 

Washington  State  Department  of  Game 

Washington  State  Department  of  Fisheries 

Washington  State  Farm  Bureau 

Washington  State  Division  of  Geology  and  Earth 

Resources 

Washington  State  Department  of  Transportation 

Washington  State  Commissioner  of  Public  Lands 


County 

Following  is  a  list  of  the 
and/or  County  Commiss 
Adams  County 
Asotin  County 
Benton  County 
Chelan  County 
Columbia  County 
Douglas  County 
Ferry  County 
Franklin  County 
Garfield  County 
Grant  County 


Planning  Departments 

ioners: 
Kittitas  County 
Klickitat  County 
Lewis  County 
Lincoln  County 
Okanogan  County 
Pend  Oreille  County 
Spokane  County 
Stevens  County 
Walla  Walla  County 
Whitman  County 
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2.  Congressional 


U.S.  Senator  Daniel  Evans 
U.S.  Senator  Slade  Gorton 
U.S.  Representative  Thomas  Foley 
U.S.  Representative  Sid  Morrison 
U.S.  Representative  Allan  B.  Swift 
U.S.  Representative  Joel  Pritchard 
U.S.  Representative  Norman  0.  Dicks 
U.S.  Representative  Don  L.  Bonker 

3.  State  Legislature 

Senator  Alex  Deccio 
Senator  Frank  Hansen 
Senator  George  Sellar 
Senator  Bruce  Willson 
Representative  Scott  Barr 
Representative  Noel  Bickham 
Representative  Harold  Clayton 
Representative  Lyle  Dickie 
Representative  Helen  Fancher 
Representative  Sid  Flanagan 
Representative  Dick  Nickell 
Representative  Roland  Schmitten 
Representative  Curtis  Smith 
Representative  Earl  Tilly 

4.  Canadian  Agencies 

Ministry  of  Lands,  Parks  and  Housing,  British 

Columbia 

International  Boundary  Commission  Canadian 

Section 

5.  Groups  and  Organizations 

ASARCO 

Ace  of  Clubs 

Ahtanum-Moxes  Conservation  District 

Apollo  Exploration  Inc. 

Association  of  N.W.  Steelheaders 

Audubon  Society: 

North  Central  Washington  Chapter 

Palouse  Chapter 

Blue  Mountain  Chapter 

Lower  Columbia  Basin  Chapter 

North  Cascades  Chapter 

Spokane  Chapter 

Yakima  Valley  Chapter 
Burlington  Northern  Timber  Lands  Inc. 
Backcountry  Horsemen  of  Washington 
Colorkum  Livestock  Association 
Cascade  4  x  4's 
Cascade  Tall  Inc. 
Caveman  4  Wheelers 
Columbia  Basin  Sand  Commandos 
Columbia  Basin  Rock  Hound  Club 
Columbia  Basin  Fisheries  Alliance 
Mountaineers 
Desert  Rats 

Entiat  Stockmen's  Association 
Eastern  Oregon  Mining  Association 


Eastern  Washington  State  Historical  Society 

Eastern  Washington  State  University 

Ephrata  Sportsmen  Association 

Federation  of  Outdoor  Clubs 

Friends  of  the  Earth 

Frontier  Mining  and  Oil  Corporation 

Geothermal  Resources  Council 

Half-Fast  Motorcycle  Club 

Hill  and  Gully  Motorcycle  Club 

Inter-Mountain  Alpine  Club 

League  of  Women  Voters 

Mid-Columbia  Archaeological  Society 

National  Wildlife  Federation 

Natural  Resources  Defense  Council 

Nature  Conservancy 

Nevada  Outdoor  Recreation  Association 

Northwest  Federation  of  Mineralogical  Societies 

Northwest  Mineral  Prospectors  Club 

Northwest  Petroleum  Association 

Northwest  Pine 

P. N.W.  4-Wheel  Drive  Association 

Pacific  N.W.  Trail  Association 

Sierra  Club,  Spokane 

Society  for  Range  Management 

Spokane  Action  Committee,  Wash.  Env  Council 

Spokane  Mountaineers 

Stump  Jumpers,  Motorcycles  Club 

Timber  Line  4  Wheelers 

Tri-City  Peak  Putters 

U  and  I,  Inc. 

Wildlife  Management  Institute 

Wilderness  Society 

Wahluke  Slope  Businessmen's  Association 

Washington  Beef  Commission 

Washington  Cattlemen's  Association 

Washington  Environmental  Council 

Washington  Natural  Heritage  Program 

Washington  Wilderness  Coalition 

Washington  Rockhound 

Western  Oil  and  Gas  Association 

Whatever  4  Wheelers 


In  addition  to  these  officials,  agencies,  and 
organizations,  this  RMP/EIS  has  been  sent  to  831 
individuals  who  have  expressed  an  interest  in  the 
use  and  management  of  the  BLM  administered  land 
in  eastern  Washington. 


Chapter  6 

Preparers  and  References 
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List  of  Preparers 

While  individuals  have  primary  responsibility  for 
preparing  sections  of  an  EIS,  the  document  is  an 
interdisciplinary  team  effort.  In  addition,  internal 
review  of  the  document  occurred  throughout 
preparation.  Specialists  at  the  District  and  State 
Office  levels  of  the  Bureau  both  reviewed  the 
analysis  and  supplied  information.  Contributions  by 
individual  preparers  may  be  subject  to  revision  by 
other  BLM  specialists  and  by  management  during 
the  internal  review  process. 


Name 

Helen  Birss 


William  B. 
Carleton 


Pamela  Camp 


Adrian  B. 
Caufield 


Primary 

Responsibility    Discipline 

Economics 


Fire  Suppression 
and  Management 


Botany 


Economist 


Fire  Management 
Officer 


Botanist 


Lands  and  Realty  Realty  Specialist 


Related  Professional 
Experience 

B.S.,  Botany  and  Wildlife  Biology  - 
Colorado  State  Univ.;  M.S., 
Economics  -  Univ.  of  Idaho;  BLM  -  4 
yrs. 

B.A.,  English  -  Univ.  of 

Idaho;  USFS  Fire  Suppression  and 

Management  -  8  yrs.  BLM  Fire 

Suppression  and  Management  -  9 

yrs. 

B.S.  Biology  and  Range 
Management  -  Utah  State  Univ.;  3 
yrs.  Research  Technician  -  Utah 
State  Univ.;  BLM  -  5  yrs. 

B.S.,  Forest  Management  -  Unbiv.  of 
Montana;  Beginning  Lands  School  - 
Phoenix  Training  Center,  BLM; 
Paralegal  Certificate  -  Spokane 
Community  College  BLM  -  6  yrs. 


W.  Dean  Crandell  Minerals/Energy 


Geologist 


B.S.,  Geology 
-  8  yrs. 


Clemson  Univ;  BLM 


James  Farrell 


Neal  Hedges 


Pete  Haug 


Wildlife  Habitat 


Wildlife  Habitat 


Technical  Advisor 
Environmental 
Impact  Analysis 


Wildlife 
Biologist 


Wildlife 
Biologist 


Systems  Ecologist 


B.S.,  Wildlife  Management  - 
ashington  State  Univ.;  M.S.  Range 
Management  -  WSU;  SCS  6  Mos.: 
BLM  -  6  1/2  yrs. 

B.S.,  Zoology  -  Washington  State 
State  Univ.;  M.S.,  Zoology  -  Univ.  of 
Guelph,  Ontario;  USFS  -  3  yrs.; 
BLM  -  6  yrs. 

A.B.,  English  Literature  -  Hamilton 
College;  M.S.,  Wildlife  Biology 
and  PhD,  Systems  Ecology  - 
Colorado  State  Univ.;  Environmental 
Analysis  for  Industry  -  2  yrs.; 
College  Teaching  -  2  yrs.;  BLM  -  6 
yrs. 
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M.  Susan  Hedrich  Writer/Editor 


Richard  Hubbard  Vegetation 


Writer/Editor 


Range 
Conservationist 


B.A.,  English/Speech  -  Washington 
State  Univ.;  Education  Degree  - 
WSU;  M.A.,  English  -  WSU;  Post  - 
M.A.,  work  in  English  and  Speech 
WSU,  EWU,  U.  of  W.,  CWU. 
English-Speech  Instructor  for 
Comm.  Colleges  of  Spokane  -  15 
yrs.;  Freelance  writer,  editor, 
proofreader  5  yrs.  BLM  -  6  mos. 

B.S.,  Wildlife  Science  -  Texas  A.  & 
M.  Univ.;  M.S.,  Range  Management 
-  Colorado  State  Univ.;  BLM  -  9  yrs. 


Rick  McComas 


Forestry 


Forester 


B.S.,  Forestry  -  Utah  State  Univ.; 
USFS  -  1  yr.;  BLM  -  8  yrs. 


Dana  Peterson 


Vegetation 


Range 
Conservationist 


B.S.,  Wildlife  Science  -  Oregon 
State  Univ.;  B.S.,  Range 
Management  -  Humboldt  State 
Univ.;  BLM  -  5  yrs. 


Douglas  Stockdale         Technical 

Coordinator 


Scott  Whittaker 


Soil,  Air,  Water 


Natural  Resource 

Specialists 
Soil  Scientist 


B.S.,  Forest  Management  - 
Washington  State  Univ.;  BLM 
yrs. 


B.S.,  Soil  Science  -  Oregon  State 
Univ.;  BLM  -  6  yrs. 


Gary  J.  Yeager 


Team  Leader 


Planning  and 

Environmental 

Coordinator 


B.S.,  Agronomy  -  Pennsylvania  State 
Univ.;  BLM  -  7  1/2  yrs. 


Charles  Palmer 


Illustrator 


Artist 


Nicolin  Gray 


lustrator 


Artist 


Heather  McKean 


lustrator 


Artist 
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Glossary 


Abatement  Suppression  or  termination;  an  amount 
deducted  or  subtracted,  as  from  the  usual  price,  the 
full  tax,  and  so  on;  a  reduction  of  a  tax 
assessment 


Activity  Plan  A  site  specific  plan  for  the 
management  of  one  or  more  resources  (for  instance 
a  CMP.  AMP)   This  is  the  most  detailed  level  of 
BLM  planning 


Actual  Use  The  true  amount  of  grazing  AUMs 
based  on  the  numbers  of  livestock  and  grazing 
dates  submitted  by  the  livestock  operator  and 
confirmed  by  periodic  field  checks  by  the  BLM 


Archaeologocial  Site  Geographic  locale  containing 
structures,  artifacts,  material  remains,  and/or  other 
evidence  of  past  human  activity 

Aspect  The  direction  a  slope  faces. 


Best  Forest  General  forest  management  practices 
which  are  Management  Practices  consistent  for  all 
timber  harvest  and  treatment  activities. 


Big  Game  Animals  Limited  to  elk,  mule  deer,  bear, 
mountain  goats,  and  bighorn  sheep  in  Spokane 
District  in  this  document. 


Board  Feet  A  unit  of  solid  wood,  one  foot  square 
and  one  inch  thick. 


Adjustments  Changes  in  animal  numbers,  periods 
of  use.  kinds  of  classes  of  animals  or  management 
practices  as  warranted  by  specific  conditions. 


Broadcast  Burning  Allowing  a  controlled  fire  to 
burn  over  a  designated  area  within  well  defined 
boundaries  for  a  reduction  of  fuel  hazard  or  as  a 
silvicultural  treatment  or  both. 


Allotment  An  area  of  land  where  one  or  more 
livestock  operators  graze  their  livestock.  Allotments 
generally  consist  of  BLM  lands  but  may  also 
include  other  Federally  managed.  State  owned,  and 
private  lands.  An  allotment  may  include  one  or 
more  separate  pastures.  Livestock  numbers  and 
periods  of  use  are  specified  for  each  allotment. 


Allotment  Management  Plans  (AMP)An  intensive 
livestock  grazing  management  plan  dealing  with  a 
specific  unit  of  rangeland,  based  on  multiple  use 
resource  management  objectives.  The  AMP 
considers  livestock  grazing  in  relation  to  the 
renewable  resources-watershed,  vegetation,  and 
wildlife  An  AMP  establishes  the  season  of  use,  the 
number  of  livestock  to  be  permitted  on  the  range, 
and  the  range  improvements  needed. 


Browse  To  browse  is  to  graze  a  plant;  also,  browse 
(noun)  is  the  tender  shoots,  twigs,  and  leaves  of 
shrubs  often  used  as  food  by  cattle,  deer,  elk,  and 
other  animals. 


Buffer  Strip  A  protective  area  adjacent  to  an  area 
of  concern  requiring  special  attention  or  protection. 
In  contrast  to  riparian  zones  which  are  ecological 
units,  buffer  strips  can  be  designed  to  meet  varying 
management  concerns. 

Bureau  Planning  System  A  process  used  in  the 
BLM  to  establish  land  use  allocations,  constraints, 
and  objectives  for  various  categories  of  public  land 
use. 


Alluvium  Well  sorted  soil  and  rock  debris  deposited 
by  water 


Cadastral  Survey  A  survey  that  creates,  marks, 
defines,  retraces,  or  reestablishes  the  boundaries 
and  subdivisions  of  public  land. 


Anadromous  Fish  which  migrate  from  the  ocean  to 
breed  in  fresh  water  Their  offspring  return  to  the 
ocean 


Cairn  A  heap  of  stones  set  up  as  a  landmark, 
monument,  tombstone,  and  so  forth. 


Animal  Unit  Month  (AUM)  The  amount  of  forage 
consumed  by  one  mature  cow  and  calf  under  six 
months,  for  one  month   The  amount  of  forage 
consumed  by  one  horse,  or  five  sheep,  or  five  deer, 
or  six  bighorn  for  one  month  is  considered  equal  to 
one  cow  AUM;  also  a  unit  of  measurement  of 
grazing  privilege  that  represents  the  privilege  of 
grazing  one  animal  for  a  period  of  one  month. 


Carrying  Capacity  The  maximum  stocking  rate 
possible  without  damaging  vegetation  or  related 
resources. 

Catchment  A  structure  built  to  collect  and  retain 
water. 
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Clearcutting  A  method  of  timber  harvesting  in 
which  all  trees,  merchantable  or  unmerchantable, 
are  cut  from  an  area. 


Climax  Plant  Community  The  vegetative 
community  that  emerges  after  a  series  of 
successive  vegetational  stages  and  perpetuates 
itself  indefinitely  unless  disturbed  by  outside  forces. 

Commercial  Forestlands  Forestland  capable  of 
producing  merchantable  timber  at  rates  of  at  least 
20  cubic  feet  per  acre  per  year  and  is  currently  or 
prospectively  accessible  and  not  withdrawn  from 
such  use. 


Deferred  Grazing  Discontinuance  of  livestock 
grazing  on  an  area  for  a  specified  period  of  time 
during  the  growing  season  to  promote  plant 
reproduction,  establishment  of  new  plants,  or 
restoration  of  the  vigor  by  old  plants. 


Deferred  Rotation  GrazingDiscontinuance  of 
livestock  grazing  on  various  parts  of  a  range  in 
succeeding  years,  allowing  each  part  to  rest 
successively  during  the  growing  season.  This 
permits  seed  production,  establishment  of  new 
seedings,  or  restoration  of  plant  vigor.  Two,  but 
more  commonly  three  or  more,  separate  pastures 
are  required. 


Commercial  Tree  Species  Tree  species  whose 
yields  are  reflected  in  the  allowable  cut:  pines,  firs, 
spruce,  Douglas  fir,  cedar,  and  larch. 


Coordinated  Resource  Management  Plan  (CRMP) 

A  specific  management  plan  for  a  unit  of  land 
developed  by  all  landowners  (Federal,  State,  private, 
and  so  on)  and  affected  interests  for  management 
of  all  resources  and  land  uses  (grazing,  timber, 
wildlife  habitat,  and  so  on)  within  the  land  unit. 


Critical  Growth  Period  A  specified  period  of  time 
in  which  plants  need  to  develop  sufficient 
carbohydrate  reserves  and  produce  seed,  for 
instance  approximately  the  months  of  May  and 
June  for  bluebunch  wheatgrass. 


Direct  Sale  A  sale  at  fair  market  value  to  a 
designated  purchaser  without  competitive  bidding. 

Distribution  The  uniformity  of  livestock  grazing 
over  a  range  area.  Distribution  is  affected  by  the 
availability  of  water,  topography,  and  type  and 
palatibility  of  vegetation  as  well  as  other  factors. 

Easements  A  right  held  by  one  person  to  make  use 
of  the  land  of  another  for  a  limited  purpose,  as  right 
of  passage. 


Ecological  Range  Four  classes  used  to  express  the 
degree  to  which  the  Condition  Classes  composition 
of  the  present  plan  community  reflects  that  of 
climax.  They  are  as  follows: 


Critical  Habitat  Any  habitat,  which,  if  lost,  would 
appreciably  decrease  the  likelihood  of  the  survival 
and  recovery  of  a  threatened  or  endangered 
species  or  a  distinct  segment  of  its  population. 
Critical  habitat  may  represent  any  portion  of  the 
present  habitat  of  a  listed  species  and  may  include 
additional  areas  for  reasonable  population 
expansion.  Critical  habitat  must  be  officially 
designated  as  such  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
or  the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service. 


Percentage  of  Present  Plant  Community  That  is 
Climax  for  Range  Condition  the  Range  Site 


(Successional  Stage)  Climax 


Late  Serai 


Middle  Serai 


76-100 


51-75 


26-50 


Crucial  Wildlife  Parts  of  the  habitat  neccesary  to 
sustain  a  wildlife  Habitat  population  at  critical 
periods  of  its  life  cycle.  This  is  ofter  a  limiting  factor 
on  the  population,  such  as  breeding  habitat,  winter 
habitat,  and  so  forth. 


Cultural  Site  Any  location  that  includes  prehistoric 
and/or  historic  evidence  of  human  use  or  that  has 
important  sociocultural  value. 


Deferment  The  withholding  of  livestock  grazing  on 
an  area  until  a  certain  stage  of  plant  growth  is 
reached. 


Early  Serai 


0-25 


Ecosystem  An  ecological  unit  consisting  of  both 
living  and  nonliving  components  which  interact  to 
produce  a  natural,  stable  system. 

Endangered  Species  A  plant  or  animal  species 
whose  prospects  for  survival  and  reproduction  are 
in  immediate  jeopardy,  as  designated  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  as  is  further  defined 
by  the  Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973,  as 
amended. 
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Environmental  Impact  The  positive  or  negative 
effect  of  any  action  upon  a  given  area  or  resource 

Environmental  Impact  Statement  (EIS)A  formal 
document  to  be  filed  with  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  that  considers  significant 
environmental  impacts  expected  from 
implementation  of  a  major  Federal  action 

Fauna  All  the  animals  in  a  given  area. 


Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976 
(FLPMA)  Public  Law  94-579  October  21.  1976,  often 
referred  to  as  the  BLM's  "Organic  Act,"  which 
provides  the  majority  of  the  BLM's  legislated 
authority,  direction,  policy,  and  basic  management 
guidance 


Lieu  Public  lands  that  a  patentee  has  a  right  to 
locate  and  select  in  place  of  lands  within  the  limits 
of  a  previous  grant  which  are  occupied  by  persons 
given  pecial  protection  by  the  law 


Lithic  A  stone  or  rock  that  may  be  either  abraded 
into  the  proper  form  for  use  as  a  tool  or  shaped  by 
knocking  pieces  (flakes)  off.  A  cluster  of  flakes  is 
called  a  "lithic  scatter" 


Lithic  Scatter  A  prehistoric  site  characterized  by  a 
scatter  of  stone  tools  and  flakes  that  may  indicate  a 
number  of  functions 


Loam  A  rich,  friable  (crumbly)  soil  containing  a 
relatively  equal  mixture  of  sand  and  silt  and  a 
somewhat  smaller  proportion  of  clay. 


Flora  All  the  plants  in  a  given  area. 


Forage  All  browse  and  herbaceous  foods  that  are 
available  to  grazing  animals  including  wildlife  and 
domestic  livestock 


Forbs  A  broad-leafed  herb  that  is  not  a  grass, 
sedge,  or  rush. 


Forest  Management  All  commercial  forestland  that 
is  part  of  the  timber  Lands  production  base  for 
allowable  cut  calculation 


Geothermal  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  internal  heat  of 
the  earth 


Glacial  Outwash  The  material,  chiefly  sand  or 
gravel,  washed  from  a  glacier  by  the  action  of 
meltwater 


Glacial  Till  Glacial  drift  consisting  of  an  unassorted 
mixture  of  clay,  sand,  gravel,  and  boulders;  a  stiff 
clay 


Grazing  System  The  manipulation  of  livestock 
grazing  to  accomplish  a  desired  result.  (See 
Appendix  D  for  description  of  the  various  grazing 
systems.) 


Ground  Cover  Vegetation,  mulch,  litter,  rock,  and 
so  forth 


Lek  A  site  to  which  birds  regularly  resort  for 
purposes  of  sexual  display  and  courtship. 


Locatable  Minerals  Minerals  or  materials  subject  to 
disposal  and  development  through  the  Mining  Law 
of  1872  (as  amended).  Generally  includes  metallic 
minerals  such  as  gold  and  silver  and  other 
materials  not  subject  to  lease  or  sale  (some 
bentonites,  limestone,  talc,  some  zeolites,  and  so 
on). 


Lopping  Cutting  off  one  or  more  branches  of  a  tree 
whether  it  is  standing,  felled,  or  fallen. 


Lopping  and  Scattering  Lopping  the  slash  created 
by  logging  operations  and  spreading  it  more  or  less 
evenly  over  the  ground  without  burning. 

Management  Framework  Plan  (MFP)  Land  use 
plan  that  established  coordinated  land  use 
allocations  for  all  resource  and  support  activities  for 
a  specific  land  area  within  a  BLM  District.  It  also 
establishes  objectives  and  constraints  for  each 
resource  and  support  activity  and  provides  data  for 
consideration  in  program  planning.  (This  process 
has  been  replaced  by  the  Resource  Management 
Planning  process.) 

Management  Situation  Analysis  (MSA)  A 

comprehensive  display  of  physical  resource  data 
and  an  analysis  of  the  current  use,  production, 
condition,  and  trend  of  the  resources  and  the 
potentials  and  opportunities  within  a  planning  unit, 
including  a  profile  of  ecological  values. 

Mineral  Entry  The  location  of  mining  claims  by  an 
individual  to  protect  his  right  to  a  valuable  mineral. 
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Mitigation  Measures  (a)  Avoiding  the  impact 
altogether  by  not  taking  a  certain  action  or  parts  of 
an  action,  (b)  Minimizing  impacts  by  limiting  the 
degree  or  magnitude  of  the  action  and  its 
implementation   (c)  Rectifying  the  impact  by 
repairing,  rehabilitating,  or  restoring  the  affected 
environment,  (d)  Reducing  or  eliminating  the  impact 
over  time  by  preservation  and  maintenance 
operations  during  the  life  of  the  action 
(e)Compensating  for  the  impact  by  replacing  or 
providing  substitute  resources  or  environments 


Operations  Inventory  An  intensive  forest  inventory 
which  provides  managers  with  information  showing 
the  location,  acreage,  silvicultural  needs,  and 
mortality-salvage  or  thinning  needs  within  each 
section  of  public  land. 

Outstanding  Natural  Area  (ONA)  An  area  of 
unusual  natural  characteristics  where  management 
of  recreation  activities  is  necessary  to  preserve 
those  characteristics. 


Multiple  Use  Balanced  management  of  the  various 
surface  and  subsurface  resources  with  permanent 
impairment  of  the  productivity  of  the  lands  that  will 
best  meet  present  and  future  needs 


National  Register  of  Historic  PlacesThe  official 
list,  established  by  the  Preservation  Act  of  1966.  of 
the  Nation's  cultural  resources  worthy  of 
preservation    The  Register  lists  archeological. 
historic,  and  architectural  properties  (such  as 
districts,  sites,  buildings,  structures,  and  objects) 
nominated  for  their  local.  State,  or  National 
significances  by  State  and/or  Federal  agencies  and 
approved  by  the  National  Register  staff.  The 
Register  is  maintained  by  the  National  Park  Service. 


Noncommercial  Forestland  Land  which  is  not 
capable  of  yielding  at  least  20  cubic  feet  of  wood 
per  acre  per  year  of  commercial  species  of  land 
which  is  capable  of  producing  only  noncommercial 
tree  species 

Nonoperable  Forestlands  unsuitable  for  any  type 
of  timber  harvest  Forestland  activity  due  to  their  1) 
physical  features;  for  example,  extremely  rocky, 
boulder  fields,  rim  rocks,  rock  outcrops,  and  unsafe 
for  logging  operations  and/or  2)  forestlands  on 
which  logging  activity  will  result  in  the  loss  of  the 
site's  potential  for  producing  commercial  tree 
species;  for  example,  loss  of  soil  through  erosion, 
slope  failure,  and/or  the  inability  to  reforest  the  site 
within  acceptable  time  limits  (usually  five  to  fifteen 
years)  even  with  special  reforestation  techniques. 

Off-Road  Vehicle  (ORV)  Any  motorized  track  or 
wheeled  vehicle  designed  for  cross-country  travel 
over  any  type  of  natural  terrain. 

Old  Growth  Stand  A  stand  of  trees  that  is  past  full 
maturity  and  showing  sign  of  decadence,  usually 
200  year  age  class  or  older  (large  trees,  snags  and 
down  logs,  multilayered  canopy,  many  species) 


Paleontology  A  science  dealing  with  the  life  of  past 
geological  periods  as  known  from  fossil  remains. 


Permeability  (soil)  The  quality  of  a  soil  horizon  that 
enables  water  or  air  to  move  through  it;  may  be 
limited  by  the  presence  of  one  nearly  impermeable 
horizon  even  though  the  others  are  permeable. 


Placer  Mining  A  method  of  mining  in  which  the 
surface  material  is  washed  for  gold  or  other 
valuable  minerals.  When  water  under  pressure  is 
employed  to  break  down  the  gravel,  the  term 
hydraulic  mining  is  generally  used. 

Planning  Unit  A  geographic  area  within  a  BLM 
District  used  for  assembling  resource  inventory 
data. 


Plant  Community  An  association  of  plants  of 
various  species  found  growing  together  in  different 
areas  with  similar  site  characteristics 


Plant  Succession  The  process  of  vegetative 
development  whereby  an  area  becomes 
successively  occupied  by  different  plant 
communities  of  higher  ecological  orders 


Prescribed  Fire  A  planned  burning  of  live  or  dead 
vegetation  under  favorable  conditions  which  would 
achieve  desired  results. 


Public  Lands  Any  land  and  interest  in  land  (such 
as  mineral  estate)  owned  by  the  United  States  and 
administered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
through  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management    May 
include  public  domain  or  acquired  lands  in  any 
combination. 


Raptors  Bird  species  which  have  adapted  to  seize 
prey,  such  as  eagles  and  hawks 
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Recreation  and  Public  Purposes  Act  (R  &  PP  Act) 

This  act  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
lease  or  convey  public  lands  for  recreational  and 
public  purposes  under  specified  conditions  to  states 
or  their  political  subdivisions  and  to  nonprofit 
corporations  and  associations. 


Research  Natural  Areas  "A  naturally  occurring 
physical  or  biological  unit  (RNA)  where  natural 
conditions  are  maintained  insofar  as  possible." 
Further,  the  natural  features  are  preserved  for 
research  and  educational  purposes.  The  features  to 
be  preserved  may  be  important  or  unique 
ecosystems,  habitats,  organisms  and  may  be 
terrestrial,  freshwater,  or  marine. 


Right-of-Way  A  permit  or  an  easement  which 
authorizes  the  use  of  public  lands  for  certain 
specified  purposes,  commonly  for  pipelines,  roads, 
telephone  lines,  electric  lines,  reservoirs,  and  so  on; 
also,  the  lands  covered  by  such  an  easement  or 
permit. 


Shrub  A  low  woody  plant,  usually  with  several 
stems,  that  may  provide  food  and/or  cover  for 
animals. 


Slash  The  branches,  bark,  tops,  cull  logs,  and 
broken  or  uprooted  trees  left  on  the  ground  after 
logging  has  been  completed. 

Soil  Loss  Tolerance  The  maximum  amount  of  soil 
loss  as  expressed  in  tons/acre/year  that  can  be 
tolerated  and  still  permit  a  high  level  of  productivity 
to  be  sustained  indefinitely. 


State  Historic  Preservation  Officer  (SHPO)  The 

official  within  each  State,  authorized  by  the  State  at 
the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  the  INterior,  to  act 
as  a  liaison  for  purposes  of  implementing  the 
National  Historic  Preservation  Act  of  1966. 


State  Lieu  See  Lieu  in  Glossary. 


Riparian  Habitat  Those  terrestrial  areas  where  the 
vegetation  complex  (Area  or  Zone)  and  microclimate 
conditions  are  products  of  the  combined  presence 
and  influence  of  perennial  and/or  intermittent  water, 
associated  high  water  tables  and  soils  which  exhibit 
some  wetness  characteristics. 


Riprap  A  quanity  of  broken  stone  for  foundations, 
revetments  of  embankments,  and  so  on;  a 
foundation  or  wall  of  stones  thrown  together 
irregularly. 

Runoff  That  part  of  precipitation,  as  well  as  any 
other  flow  contributions,  which  appears  in  surface 
streams,  either  perennial  or  intermittent. 


Salable  Minerals  High  volume,  low  value  mineral 
resources  including  common  varieties  of  rock,  clay, 
decorative  stone,  sand,  and  gravel. 


Sensitive  Species  Species  not  yet  officially  listed 
but  which  are  undergoing  a  status  review  or  are 
proposed  for  listing  according  to  a  Federal  Register 
Notice  published  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or 
Secretary  of  Commerce  or  according  to  comparable 
States'  documents  published  by  State  officials. 
(Reference  Instruction  Memorandum  WO  80-722.) 


Serai  Stage  The  series  of  relatively  transitory 
communities,  including  plants  and  animals  which 
develop  during  ecological  succession,  beginning 
after  the  Pioneer  State  (such  as  beginning  with 
bare  ground)  to  the  Climax  Stage. 


Stocking  Rate  (Livestock)  An  expression  of  the 
number  of  animals  and  the  grazing  period  allotted 
to  a  specific  area.  It  is  usually  expressed  as  a  ratio, 
such  as  acres/AUM. 


Succession  The  orderly  process  of  plant 
community  change.  The  process  by  which  one  plant 
or  animal  community  will  succeed  another  over 
time  given  the  same  climatic  conditions. 


Sustainable  Annual  Harvest  The  yield  that  a  forest 
can  produce  continuously  from  a  given  level  of 
management. 


Threatened  Species  A  plant  or  animal  species  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  determined  to  be 
likely  to  become  endangered  within  the  foreseeable 
future  throughout  all  or  most  of  its  range. 


Timber  Production  See  Table  4-2.  Base  (Low 
Intensity) 


Timber  Production  Base  (Full)  Commercial 
forestland  used  to  produce  timber  on  a  Base 
sustainable  basis. 


Ful 


Timber  Production  Capability  Classification 
TPCC)The  process  of  partitioning  forestland  into 
major  classes  indicating  relative  suitability  to 
produce  timber  on  a  sustained  yield  basis. 

Visitor  Day  Twelve  hours  of  recreational  use  by  one 
person. 
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Visual  Resource  Management  (VRM)The  planning, 
design,  and  implementation  of  management 
objectives  to  provide  acceptable  levels  of  visual 
impacts. 

Water  Quality  The  chemical,  physical,  and 
biological  characteristics  of  water  with  respect  to  its 
suitablihty  for  a  particular  use 


Watershed  All  lands  which  are  enclosed  by  a 
continuous  hydrologic  drainage  divide  and  lie 
upslope  from  a  specified  point  on  a  stream. 

Wetlands  or  Wetland  Habitat  Permanently  wet  or 
intermittently  flooded  areas  where  the  water  table 
(fresh,  saline,  or  brackish)  is  at.  near,  or  above  the 
soil  surface  for  extended  intervals,  where  hydric  wet 
soil  conditions  are  normally  exhibited,  and  where 
depths  generally  do  not  exceed  two  meters. 
Vegetation  generally  consists  of  emergent  water 
loving  forms  (hydrophytes)  which  require  at  least  a 
periodically  saturated  soil  condition  for  growth  and 
reproduction    In  certain  instances,  vegetation  may 
be  completely  lacking 


Class  IV  (modification  of  the  landscape  character) 
includes  areas  where  changes  may  subordinate  the 
original  composition  and  character;  however,  they 
should  reflect  what  could  be  a  natural  occurrence 
within  the  characteristic  landscape. 


Class  V  (rehabilitation  or  enhancement  of  the 
landscape  character)  includes  areas  where  change 
is  needed.  This  class  applies  to  areas  where  the 
landscape  character  has  been  so  disturbed  that 
rehabilitation  is  needed.  This  class  would  apply  to 
areas  where  the  quality  class  has  been  reduced 
because  of  unacceptable  intrusions.  It  should  be 
considered  an  interim  short-term  classification  until 
one  of  the  other  classes  can  be  reached  through 
rehabilitation  or  enhancement. 


Wilderness  Study  Area  (WSA)  An  area  determined 
to  have  wilderness  characteristics.  Study  areas  will 
be  subject  to  interdisciplinary  analysis  and  public 
comment  to  determine  wilderness  suitability. 
Suitable  areas  will  be  recommended  to  the 
President  and  Congress  for  wilderness  designation. 

Visual  Resource  Management  Classes  The 

degree  of  aceptable  visual  change  within  a 
characteristic  landscape.  A  class  is  based  upon  the 
physical  and  sociological  characteristics  of  any 
given  homogeneous  area  and  serves  as  a 
management  objective 


Class  II  (retention  of  the  landscape  character) 
includes  areas  where  changes  in  any  of  the  basic 
elecments  (form,  line,  color,  or  texture)  caused  by 
management  activity  should  not  be  evident  in  the 
characteristic  landscape. 


Class  III  (partial  retention  of  the  landscape 
character)  includes  areas  where  changes  in  the 
basic  elements  (form,  line,  color,  or  texture)  caused 
by  management  activity  may  be  evident  in  the 
characteristic  landscape.  However,  the  changes 
should  remain  subordinate  to  the  visual  strength  of 
the  existing  character 
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Acronyms 

ACEC 

Area  of  Critical  Environmental 

Concern 

AMP 

Allotment  Management  Plan 

AUM 

Animal  Unit  Month 

BLM 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 

BR 

Bureau  of  Reclamation 

CRMP 

Coordinated  Resource  Management 

Plan 

EIS 

Environmental  Impact  Statement 

FLPMA 

Federal  Land  Policy  and 

Management  Act 

HMP 

Habitat  Management  Plan 

IMPLAN 

Input  Model  Plan  developed  by  the 

U.S.  Forest  Service  to  measure  the 

economic  effects  of  changes  in 

program-related  activities. 

MFP 

Management  Frame  Plan 

MM  bd.  ft. 

Million  Board  Feet 

MSA 

Management  Situation  Analysis 

NEPA 

National  Environmental  Policy  Act 

ONA 

Outstanding  Natural  Area 

ORV 

Off-Road  Vehicle 

PL 

Public  Land 

R  &  PP 

Recreation  and  Public  Purposes  Act 

RMP 

Resource  Management  Plan 

RNA 

Research  Natural  Area 

SCS 

Soil  Conservation  Service 

SHPO 

State  Historical  Preservation  Officer 

TPCC 

Timber  Production  Capability 

Classification 

USFS 

U.S.  Forest  Service 

USFWS 

U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 

VRM 

Visual  Resource  Management 

WSA 

Wilderness  Study  Area 

WSDG 

Washington  State  Department  of 

Game 

WSDNR 

Washington  State  Department  of 

Natural  Resources 

Appendices 
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Appendix  A 

Name 

Date 

Cistern  Maintenance 

05-24-67 

Colockum 

12-23-67 

Colockum 

07-12-67 

03-18-68 

Entiat 


Klickitat 


11-18-66 


12-11-64 


Morning  Dove 
Shooting  Area 
Methow 
Yakima  River 

(a)  Roza  Site 

12-11-64 

01-29-73 
12-11-64 
10-16-67 
02-02-72 

(b)  Umtanum  Site 

(c)  Squaw  Cr.  Site 

(d)  Amendment  for 

L.  T.  Murray 
Swakane 

04-15-68 

Yakima 
Feeding  Areas 

02-02-72 

Chelan  Butte  and 
Gallagher  Flats 

02-11-72 

Quincy  and  Crab 
Creek 

03-27-72 

Cooperative  Agreement  Summary 

Apprx. 
BLM  State 

Acres  Acres  Type  of  Use 

N.A. 


1,262.07 
1,935.15 


2,386.00 


2,232.64 


194.35 

80.00 
4,162.16 


Incl.  in 
Total 
Incl.  in 
Total 
Incl.  in 
Total 
Incl.  in 
Total 
1,046.46 


719.76 

2,398.88 

858.40 


Location 


N.A. 

Water  Imp. 

Rattlesnake 

and  Cover 

Hills  near 

Plantings 

Yakima 

21,120 

Game  Range 

T.  19  N.,  R.  22  E 

17,920 

Game  Range 

T.  17  N.,  R.  21  E 

T.  19  N„  R.  22  E 
R.  18  N,  R.  21  E 

2,040.00 

Game  Range 

T.  25  N.,  R.  20  E 
T.  25  N.,  R.  21  E 
T.  26  N.,  R.  20  E 
T.  26  N.,  R.  21  E 

7,612.36 

Game  Range 

T.  3N.,  R.  13  E 
T.  4N„  R.  14  E 
T.  5N„  R.  14  E 
T.    6N„  R.  14  E 

- 

Dove  Shoot- 

T. 12  N.,  R.  20  E 

ing  Area 

Moxee,  WA 

11,669.00 

Game  Range 

T.  34  N„  R.  22  E 

99,299.00 

See  (a),  (b), 

T.  14  N.,  R.  19  E 

(c),  (d)  below 

T.  15  N.,  R.  19  E 
T.  15  N.,  R.  19  E 

Fishing 

T.  15  N.,  R.  19  E 

Recreation 

Fishing 

T.  16  N.,  R.  19  E 

Recreation 

Fishing 

T.  15  N.,  R.  19  E 

Recreation 

Game  Range 

T.  14N..R.  19  E 
T.  15  N„  R.  19  E 

8,947.00 

Game  Range 

T.  23N.,  R.  20  E. 
T.  24  N.,  R.  20  E 
T.  24  N„  R.  21  E 

79,521.00 

Winter  feed 

T.  12  N„  R.  16  E 

sites  for 

T.  12  N„  R.  17  E 

Big  Game 

T.  15  N„  R.  17  E 

7,080.00 

Wildlife 

T.  26  N„  R.  22  E 

Rec.  Areas 

T.  27  N.,  R.  22  E 
T.  27  N.,  R.  23  E 

33,967.00 

Wildlife 

T.  19  N„  R.  22  E 

Rec.  Areas 

T.  19  N„  R.  23  E 
T.  20  N„  R.  23  E 
T.  15  N.,  R.  23  E 
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Appendix  B 


Fire  Suppression  and  Management 
Acreage  Involved  Fire  Occurence2 


Remarks 


Total 

Planning 

Unit' 

Management  Unit 

Similkameen  200.960 


Conconully 


Huckleberry 
Mountains 


Reported 

BLM              BLM          BLM          BLM          BLM          Fires  on  BLM  Total  Fire  Management 

Suppression    Protected  Protected     Inside      Outside     BLM  Lands  Acres  Acres  Plan  Needed  for 

Responsibility3  By  USFS   By  SDNR  Co.  FPDs  Co.  FPDs     1974-1983  Burned  Burned  All  Units 


141,440 


Jameson  Lake  35.200 

Douglas  Creek  183.680 

Saddle  Mountains  147.200 

Badger  Slope  48.630 

Rattlesnake  Hills  193.920 

Rock  Creek  36.560 

North  Ferry  294.400 

North  Stevens  341760 


168  960 


Juniper  Forest     111.360 


Scattered 

16.640  298 

Tracts 

Totals 

18,578.808 

30.129    1.629   28.500     766   29.363 


9  739    1.278    8.461    5.209    4.530 


3  784 

0 

0 

551 

3.233 

0 

16.629 

0 

0 

2.924 

13.705 

4 

34.337 

0 

0 

33.387 

950 

8 

7.721 

0 

0 

7.721 

0 

1 

24.726 

0 

0 

10.923 

13,803 

8 

6.528 

0 

5.990 

960 

5.468 

0 

12.947 

1.283 

1 1 ,664 

1 1 .365 

86 

5 

16.206     936   15.270 


11.270 


13.311 


0   16,206 


25   11.245    2.779    8.491 


0    2.323   10.988 


127.587       25.648       52.726       89,855       49.329  38 


314,914       30,799      133,856     168,762     156,152  80 


1  1      Part  Wilderness  Study 

Area-Modified 
Suppression, 
Prescribed  fire  use 
under  consideration 

450      5.100      Good  suppression 
coverage  by  USFS 
and  SDNR 
0  0      Fire  history  unknown 

53  53      High  man-caused  risk 

area 

15.580  49.485  Large  recurring  fires 

4.000  5.440  Large  recurring  fires 

10.440  34,890  Large  recurring  fires 

0  0  Fire  history  unknown 

46  296  Good  suppression 
coverage  by  USFS 
and  SDNR 

5  5      Good  suppression 

coverage  by  USFS 
and  SDNR 

42  2.242  Good  suppression 
coverage  by  USFS 
and  SDNR 

8.130     14,000      Intensive  suppression 
area  due  to  public 
concern  Modified 
suppression  area  due 
to  roadless  exclosure 

26.957     96.763      Fire  history  partly 

unknown 


65.704      208.274 


'  Approximate  acreage 

'  Complete  fire  history  not  available 

1  Acres  protected  may  diller  Irom  acres  managed,  lor  instance.  Bureau  ol  Reclamation  lands  protected  by  BLM 
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Appendix  C 

Methodology  Used  in  the  Range 
Analysis 

Methodology  for  Vegetative  Inventory 

A  vegetative  inventory  on  149,156  acres  of  public 
land  in  the  Spokane  Planning  Area  was  conducted 
beginning  in  1975,  and  field  work  was  completed  in 
August  of  1982. 


The  data  collected  have  been  used  in  this 
document  to  classify  sites,  to  determine  the 
ecological  condition  of  plant  communities,  and  to 
make  a  preliminary  estimate  of  the  suitability  of  the 
land  for  livestock  grazing. 

Classification 

The  classification  system  used  in  site  identification 
was  the  Oregon  Automated  Ecological  Site 
Information  System  (OAESIS).  This  system  was 
developed  by  the  BLM  Oregon  State  Office.  The 
OAESIS  guide  contains  range  sites  which  were 
created  by  combining  similar  sites  from  the  SCS 
site  guides  for  Oregon  and  Washington.  Vegetation 
composition  and  production  were  the  criteria  used 
for  determining  similar  sites.  This  system  interprets 
the  site  based  upon  soil  characteristics,  including 
texture  and  depth  and  climax  vegetation,  to  the 
extent  that  it  can  be  interpreted  for  the  site.  The 
information  and  data  concerning  this  system  is 
available  at  the  Spokane  District  Office. 

Ecological  Condition 

Inventory  crews  first  identified  and  delineated  the 
boundaries  of  the  sites  to  be  inspected.  Soil 
mapping  units  were  subdivided  into  areas  of 
homogenous  vegetation  communities.  Estimates  of 
relative  plant  species  composition,  based  on  dry 
weight,  were  then  made  for  the  plant  community 
found  on  each  site.  Using  tables  in  the  OAESIS 
guide,  the  present  species  composition  was 
compared  to  the  potential  climax  composition  for 
the  site.  A  condition  rating  was  computed  for  the 
vegetation  on  each  site.  This  rating  represents  the 
extent  to  which  the  site  differs  from  potential  climax. 
This  condition  rating  is  referred  to  as  ecological 
condition. 


of  vegetation  produced  would  be  found  in  climax. 
Communities  in  late  serai  stage  produce  between 
51  and  75%  of  the  kinds  and  amounts  of  vegetation 
found  in  climax.  Communities  in  middle  serai  stage 
produce  between  26  and  50%  of  the  kinds  and 
amounts  of  vegetation  found  in  climax. 
Communities  in  early  serai  stage  produce  between 
0  and  25%  of  the  kinds  and  amounts  of  vegetation 
found  in  climax.  A  fifth  condition  class  designated 
as  'unclassified'  was  used  in  the  inventory  to 
designate  areas  without  vegetation  or  as  unsuitable 
for  grazing  such  as  rock  outcrops,  sand  dunes,  or 
extremely  steep  slopes. 


Ecological  condition  is  described  as  successional 
stages  of  plant  communities.  A  plant  community  in 
climax  stage  is  a  community  which  exhibits  little 
change  in  species  composition  when  compared  to 
the  potential  climax  plant  community  for  the  site. 
Between  75%  and  100%  of  the  kinds  and  amounts 
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Appendix  E 

Estimates  of  Gross  Sales,  Personal 
Income,  and  Employment 

These  measures  of  the  economic  effects  of 
changes  in  program-related  activities  were 
estimated  by  use  of  an  input-output  model 
(IMPLAN)  developed  by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service, 
with  which  BLM  developed  the  model  representing 
the  economy  of  Eastern  Washington. 

An  interindustry  (or  input-output)  model  is  a 
summary  of  all  the  transactions  occurring  in  an 
area  during  a  1-year  period,  showing  for  each 
industry  or  economic  sector  the  amount  of  its 
purchases  from  every  other  industry  (inputs)  and 
the  amount  of  its  sales  to  every  other  industry 
(outputs).  Purchases  of  goods  to  be  sold  by  trade 
industries  are  treated  as  direct  sales  by  the 
producing  industry,  and  trade  industry  transactions 
are  limited  to  their  gross  margin  accounts  or  the 
part  of  their  transactions  over  and  above  the  cost  of 


goods  sold.  This  information  represents  the 
interindustry  relationships  in  the  area  and  permits 
the  estimation  of  how  a  change  in  one  industry 
would  affect  other  industries  and  the  economy  as  a 
whole. 


When  a  specific  change  occurs  in  the  economy, 
such  as  an  increase  in  cattle  sales  due  to 
increased  forage  availability,  the  cattle  industry 
purchases  more  from  its  suppliers,  ranch  families 
spend  more,  and  so  on.  Recipients  of  these 
purchases  increase  their  purchases.  The  end  result 
of  this  process  is  increased  activity  throughout  the 
economy.  The  effects  on  the  industry  in  which  the 
initial  change  occurs  (such  as,  the  cattle  industry) 
are  termed  the  direct  effects  of  the  change. 

The  direct  effects  plus  the  effects  on  other 
industries  and  individuals  in  the  local  economy 
make  up  the  total  local  effects.  Estimates  of  the 
effects  per  unit  measure  are  shown  in  Table  E-1  for 
the  resource  activities  significantly  affected  by  the 
potential  program  actions. 


Table  E-1  Economic  Effects  Per  Unit  Measure* 


Livestock  Production 
Range  Improvements 
Timber  Production 


Initial 
Unit  of 
Measure 

1,000  AUMs 

$1,000 

MBF 


Direct 

Gross 

Sales** 

$12,490 
1,000 
33.07 


Direct 

Personal 

Income 

$2,070 
424.8 
114.5 


Direct 

Employment 

(Jobs) 

.08227 
.01887 
.00387 


Total 

Personal 

Income 

10,300 
863.5 
263.2 


Total 

Employment 

(Jobs) 

.38696 
.04004 
.01026 


'Derived  from  interindustry  model  for  Eastern  Washington. 

"Total  sales  (or  expenditures)  per  unit  in  1982  dollars.  Livestock  sales  per  AUM  derived  from  beef  cattle  sales  in  13  counties  for  1983  (Cooperative 
Extension  Service,  WSU,  1984). 
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Appendix  F 

Rangeland  Monitoring  and  Evaluation 

The  effects  of  implementation  would  be  monitored 
and  evaluated  on  a  periodic  basis  over  the  life  of 
the  plan   The  general  purposes  of  this  monitoring 
and  evaluation  would  be  to  accomplish  the 
following 

1  To  determine  if  an  action  is  fulfilling  the  purpose 
and  need  for  which  it  was  designed  or  if  there  is  a 
need  for  modification  or  termination  of  an  action; 

2  To  discover  unanticipateH  and/or  unpredictable 
effects; 

3  To  determine  if  mitigation  measures  are  working 
as  prescribed; 

4  To  ensure  that  decisions  are  being  implemented 
as  scheduled. 

5.  To  provide  continuing  evaluation  of  consistency 
with  State  and  local  plans  and  programs; 

6  To  provide  for  continuing  comparison  of  plan 
benefits  versus  costs,  including  social,  economic, 
and  environmental;  and 

7  To  determine  livestock  stocking  levels. 

A  resource  objective  monitoring  plan  will  be  written 
This  plan  would  provide  a  framework  for  choosing 
the  study  methods  that  would  provide  the 
information  needed  to  issue  and  implement  specific 
management  decisions  which  affect  watershed, 
wildlife,  and  range   More  specific  objectives  would 
be  developed  in  the  AMPs.  These  objectives  are 
site-specific  and  relevant  to  specific  management 
applications   Monitoring  efforts  would  focus  on 
allotments  in  the  Improve  and  Maintain  category. 


For  the  wildlife  program,  monitoring  would  be 
directed  at  the  biotic  resource  components  using 
both  temporary  and  permanent  studies.  The 
findings  from  these  studies  can  be  used  to  monitor 
responses  in  habitat  condition  and  trend;  monitor 
forage  availability,  utilization,  composition,  and 
vigor;  monitor  changes  in  cover  and  habitat 
effectiveness;  and  monitor  habitat  management 
objectives. 


The  data  collected  from  the  monitoring  and 
evaluation  process  would  be  analyzed  and  fed  back 
into  the  decision  making  process.  This  would 
provide  information  regarding  the  effects  of  the  land 
use  decisions,  the  adeguacy  of  mitigation  methods, 
and  so  forth    If  monitoring  indicates  that  significant 
unexpected  adverse  impacts  are  occurring  or  that 
mitigating  measures  are  not  working  as  predicted,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  amend  or  revise  the  AMPs  or 
CRMPs.  Conversely,  if  implementation  and 
mitigating  efforts  are  highly  successful,  an  allotment 
could  be  reclassified  from  an  I  to  an  M  Selective 
Management  category. 


For  the  range  program,  methodologies  are  available 
for  monitoring  vegetative  trend,  forage  utilization, 
actual  use  (livestock  numbers  and  periods  of 
grazing),  and  climate.  The  data  collected  from  these 
studies  would  be  used  to  evaluate  current  stocking 
rates,  to  schedule  pasture  moves  by  livestock,  to 
determine  levels  of  forage  competition,  to  detect 
changes  in  plant  communities,  and  to  identify 
patterns  for  forage  use. 


The  methodology  and  intensity  of  study  that  is 
chosen  for  a  particular  allotment  would  be 
determined  by  the  nature  and  severity  of  the 
resource  conflicts  that  are  present  in  that  allotment 
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Appendix  G 

Grazing  Treatments  -  Systems 

Treatments 


A  grazing  treatment  is  the  application  of  livestock 
grazing  to  a  pasture  at  a  specific  intensity  with 
specific  timing  in  relation  to  the  annual  growth  cycle 
of  key  range  plant  species.  Following  are  general 
descriptions  of  grazing  treatments. 

Early  Grazing  -  grazing  occurs  for  1  to  2  months 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  critical  growth  period. 
Livestock  are  utilizing  primarily  the  previous  year's 
growth,  although  some  use  of  the  early  green 
growth  occurs. 

Growing  Season  Grazing  -  grazing  occurs  during 
the  critical  growing  period,  generally  between  April 
1  and  seed  ripe  for  key  grass  species. 


Deferred  Grazing  -  grazing  occurs  after  seed  ripe 
and  may  include  any  part  of  the  period  until  growth 
begins  in  the  spring. 


Winter  -  grazing  occurs  during  late  fall  and  winter 
months  while  plants  are  dormant. 


Rest  -  no  grazing  during  the  grazing  season, 
excluding  any  of  the  above  treatments. 


Grazing  Systems 


A  grazing  system  consists  of  one  or  more  planned 
livestock  grazing  treatments  which  bring  about 
changes  in  or  maintenance  of  the  composition  of 
key  species  to  accomplish  specific  objectives.  Key 
species  are  those  plants  which  serve  as  indicators 
of  objective  accomplishment  in  the  vegetation 
communities.  Grazing  systems  which  allow  key 
species  to  complete  the  growth  stages  generally 
result  in  increases  in,  or  maintenance  of,  key 
species.  In  the  RMP  area,  the  critical  part  of  the 
growing  season  normally  occurs  from  April  1  to 
August  15,  depending  on  the  elevation. 

The  following  are  general  descriptions  of  grazing 
systems  and  their  effects. 

Early  Spring  Grazing  System  -  Grazing  occurs  for 
one  to  two  months  prior  to  the  start  of  the  critical 
growing  period  under  this  system.  Early  spring 
grazing  maximizes  use  of  early  maturing  grasses 


that  are  not  as  palatable  later  in  the  season,  such 
as  cheatgrass  and  Sandberg's  bluegrass,  and  also 
utilizes  the  previous  year's  growth  of  perennial 
plants.  Because  grazing  ceases  while  adequate  soil 
moisture  is  available,  most  perennial  plants  are  able 
to  produce  seed  and  replenish  most  carbohydrate 
reserves.  Early  spring  grazing  would  permit 
seedling  establishment  (Stoddart  and  others,  1975), 
and  an  increase  in  key  upland  herbaceous  species 
composition  is  expected  under  this  system. 

Light  utilization  on  key  upland  woody  species  is 
expected  under  early  spring  grazing.  Consequently, 
a  long-term  increase  in  composition  of  these 
species  would  occur  in  areas  where  a  potential  for 
increase  exists  because  plant  vigor  and 
reproduction  would  be  maintained. 

Key  woody  and  herbaceous  riparian  vegetation 
would  increase  in  composition  under  this  system. 
Better  distribution  of  livestock  because  of  cool 
weather,  abundant  green  upland  forage,  and  more 
water  sources  would  lessen  use  on  riparian 
vegetation.  Regrowth  after  grazing  would  occur 
because  of  adequate  soil  moisture  in  the  riparian 
areas. 


Spring/Summer  Grazing  System  -  Grazing  occurs 
every  year  during  the  critical  part  of  the  growing 
season  under  this  system.  Under  stocking  rates 
designed  to  achieve  moderate  levels  of  utilization 
on  most  areas,  factors  such  as  rough  terrain, 
location  of  fences  and  water,  and  the  type  of 
vegetation  often  prevent  uniform  patterns  of  grazing. 
Heavy  grazing  inevitably  would  occur  on  some 
portions  of  an  allotment,  and  light  use  would  occur 
in  other  areas.  A  decrease  in  native,  key  upland 
herbaceous  and  woody  species  is  expected  on 
those  areas  within  an  allotment  that  receive  heavy 
utilization—primarily  areas  adjacent  to  water 
developments,  riparian  areas,  and  flat  valley 
bottoms.  Spring/summer  grazing  at  the  Squaw 
Butte  Experiment  Station  in  central  Oregon,  where 
stocking  rates  were  designed  to  achieve  a  moderate 
level  of  grazing  use,  resulted  in  heavy  utilizaltion  of 
37%of  the  range.  Over  an  11-year  period,  this 
produced  a  change  in  species  composition  toward 
dominance  by  less  palatable  species  such  as 
Sandberg's  bluegrass  (Hyder  1951).  Most 
researches  (such  as  Hyder  1951)  agree  that  heavy 
use  levels  under  a  spring/summer  system  result  in 
lowered  vigor  and  a  decrease  in  composition  of 
most  key  herbaceous  and  woody  upland  plants. 
Moderate  grazing  levels  may  somewhat  reduce 
plant  vigor,  but  the  composition  of  most  key  species 
would  be  maintained. 


Although  this  is  not  the  most  desirable  system  for 
native  key  species,  crested  wheatgrass  can 
perpetuate  itself  under  a  slightly  modified 
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spring/summer  grazing  system.  Research  indicates 
that  crested  wheatgrass  produces  more 
photosynthetic  tissue  per  unit  volume  of  vegetation 
than  bluebunch  wheatgrass  and  can  replenish  root 
reserves  much  more  rapidly  than  native  grasses 
(Miller  1983).  Miller  also  found  that  if  grazing  does 
not  take  place  until  after  May  15  in  central  Oregon, 
crested  wheatgrass  will  store  adequate  root 
reserves  to  retain  vigor  through  the  grazing  period. 
Therefore,  the  spring/summer  system  is  proposed 
mostly  for  use  on  seeded  pastures 

Decreases  in  key  woody  and  herbaceous  species 
are  expected  to  occur  in  riparian  areas  that  are 
accessible  to  livestock  under  spring/summer 
grazing    Livestock  prefer  green  forage 
Consequently,  as  upland  herbaceous  species 
become  dry  in  late  summer,  livestock  begin  grazing 
green  herbaceous  and  woody  species  in  accessible 
riparian  areas,  and  heavy  utilization  generally 
occurs 


Deferred  Grazing  System  -  The  deferred  system 
allows  grazing  after  most  of  the  upland  herbaceous 
key  species  have  reached  seed  ripe  stage  and 
replenished  carbohydrate  reserves.  The  composition 
of  key  upland  herbaceous  species  such  as  Idaho 
fescue  and  bluebunch  wheatgrass  are  expected  to 
increase. 


Moderate  utilization  of  upland  woody  species 
encourages  growth  of  additional  twigs  and  therefore 
increases  forage  production    Reproductive  capacity, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  slightly  decreased  over  the 
years  because  increased  twig  growth  reduces  the 
development  of  flowers  and  fruits,  but  long-term 
composition  is  not  expected  to  change  (Garrison 
1953  Cited  by  Stoddart.  Smith,  and  Box  1975, 
p  135)    Heavy  utilization  levels  under  the  deferred 
grazing  system  would  greatly  inhibit  reproduction 
and  decrease  the  composition  of  upland  woody  key 
species 


Livestock  would  concentrate  in  accessible  riparian 
areas  under  deferred  grazing  because  of  the 
availability  of  green  forage  and  water  and  hot 
temperatures  in  late  summer  This  concentration 
results  in  heavy  utilization  of  riparian  herbaceous 
and  woody  species.  The  composition  of  key  woody 
riparian  species  would  decrease  under  this  system 
because  grazing  would  occur  during  the  majority  of 
the  critical  growth  period  for  these  species, 
particularly  willow  Herbaceous  riparian  species 
composition  would  not  change  because  deferred 
grazing  would  allow  sufficient  plant  growth  to 
sustain  root  reserves. 


Winter  Grazing  System  -  Grazing  occurs  during 
late  fall  and  winter  months  while  range  plants  are 
dormant   Winter  grazing  maximizes  use  of  shrubs, 
which  have  higher  availability  and  nutritional  value 
in  the  winter  than  herbaceous  species.  Since  the 
growing  points  on  many  shrubs  are  elevated  and 
subject  to  grazing,  the  shrub  component  of  the 
vegetation  community  would  be  expected  to 
decrease  under  moderate  or  heavy  grazing  use. 
Since  livestock  grazing  would  cease  prior  to 
initiation  of  growth  of  herbaceous  species, 
increases  in  composition  of  perennial  forbs  and 
grasses  would  result  under  all  levels  of  livestock 
use 


Deferred  Rotation  Grazing  System  -  Under 
deferred  rotation,  one  or  more  years  of  grazing  use 
during  the  critical  growing  period  are  alternated 
with  a  year  or  more  of  grazing  after  the  seeds  of 
the  key  herbaceous  species  ripen  and  carbohydrate 
reserves  have  been  stored.  At  moderate  utilization 
levels,  this  system  would  allow  adequate  root 
storage,  and  an  increase  in  key  herbaceous  species 
would  occur.  Under  heavy  utilization  levels,  root 
storage  during  the  year  of  deferment  would  only  be 
adequate  to  offset  depletion  that  would  occur  during 
the  year  of  season  long  use,  and  herbaceous  key 
species  composition  would  not  be  expected  to 
change.  Woody  key  species  composition  in  upland 
areas  would  not  change  under  moderate  utilization 
and  would  decrease  at  heavy  utilization  levels  (refer 
to  discussion  of  deferred  grazing)  unless  at  least 
two  years  pass  between  deferred  treatments. 


The  composition  of  woody  species  in  riparian  areas 
would  decrease  under  this  system  if  deferred 
treatment  is  used  in  alternate  years.  However,  if  two 
or  more  years  pass  between  deferred  treatments, 
woody  riparian  species  would  be  maintained. 
Concentrations  of  livestock  in  riparian  areas  would 
result  in  heavy  utilization  of  woody  riparian  species 
during  their  critical  growth  period    For  herbaceous 
riparian  species,  benefits  from  rest  periods  would 
be  offset  by  impacts  from  the  periods  of  use,  and 
composition  would  remain  unchanged. 

Rest  Rotation  Grazing  System  -  Rest  rotation 
grazing  alternates  one  or  more  years  of  complete 
rest  with  other  grazing  treatments.  The  length  of  the 
rotation  cycle  and  number  of  grazing  treatments 
depend  on  the  number  and  size  of  pastures  in  the 
grazing  system.  Three  of  the  simplest  rest  rotation 
systems  are  discussed 

The  first  type  of  rest  rotation  alternates  one  year  of 
spring/summer  grazing  with  one  year  of  rest. 
Herbaceous  and  woody  upland  species  would  not 
change  in  composition  at  heavy  use  levels  because 
the  year  of  rest  provides  a  recovery  period  from  the 
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year  of  summer  long  utilization.  At  light  or  moderate 
utilization  levels,  these  species  would  increase  in 
composition.  Riparian  key  species  composition 
would  be  maintained  at  existing  levels  because  the 
heavy  utilization  made  on  these  plants  during 
summer  long  grazing  would  be  offset  by  the  year  of 
rest. 


heavy  use  by  livestock.  As  discussed  above, 
spring/summer  systems  would  be  detrimental  to 
these  species  at  heavy  use  levels. 


Grazing  Systems  Available  Under  Preferred 
Alternative 


The  second  type  of  rest  rotation  alternates  one  year 
of  early  spring  grazing  with  one  year  of  rest.  This 
system  has  the  advantages  of  the  early  spring 
grazing  treatment  and  one  full  year  of  rest  for  plant 
reproduction.  No  grazing  would  be  done  during  the 
critical  growing  period. 

The  third  rest  rotation  system  alternates  one  year  of 
grazing  after  seed  ripe  and  one  year  of  complete 
rest.  Under  this  system,  upland  herbaceous  key 
species  would  not  be  grazed  during  the  critical 
growing  period.  This  would  result  in  improved  vigor, 
increased  seed  production,  and  seedling 
establishment,  which  would  increase  key  species 
composition. 


These  are  examples  of  the  more  simple  systems. 
Various  combinations  of  the  treatments  can  be 
incorporated  depending  upon  the  needs  of  the 
plants,  livestock  management,  topography,  and  so 
forth. 


Grazing  Systems  Available  Under  All  Alternatives 


At  a  moderate  level  of  utilization  (50/),  upland 
woody  species  for  the  I  allotments  containing 
crucial  deer  winter  range  could  be  maintained  or 
enhanced  as  explained  above  under  all  systems 
except  winter  and  spring/summer. 


For  the  other  I  allotments  which  do  not  contain 
crucial  deer  winter  range,  all  grazing  systems 
except  spring/summer  would  be  available  for 
consideration.  These  allotments  would  be  managed 
to  maintain  and/or  improve  key  upland  herbaceous 
species  to  provide  a  variety  of  livestock  and  wildlife 
uses. 


Grazing  Systems  Available  Under  Protection 
Alternative 


Under  a  light  level  of  utilization  (30/^,  winter  and 
spring/summer  systems  may  still  impact  upland 
browse  species  in  the  I  allotments  containing 
crucial  deer  range  because  of  localized 
concentrations  of  livestock  grazing.  Therefore,  these 
systems  would  not  be  considered  for  these 
allotments. 


Spring/summer  grazing  systems  would  be  available 
for  consideration  under  all  alternatives,  where 
crested  wheatgrass  seedings  are  proposed.  Crested 
wheatgrass  seedings  respond  well  to  properly 
designed  spring/summer  grazing  systems. 


Grazing  Systems  Available  Under  Commodity 
Production  Alternative 


Several  I  allotments  contain  crucial  deer  winter 
range.  It  is  important  to  maintain  browse  production 
on  these  allotments.  Under  the  commodity 
production  alternative,  forage  utilization  would  be 
allowed  at  a  heavy  (70%  level.  As  explained  above, 
deferred,  winter,  and  spring/summer  grazing 
systems  would  be  detrimental  for  upland  woody 
species  under  a  heavy  utilization  level.  The  other 
systems  discussed  above  would  be  available  for 
consideration  in  these  allotments  for  Alternative  A. 


Since  the  I  allotments  would  be  managed  for 
maximum  plant  diversity  and  riparian  potential, 
spring/summer  and  deferred  systems  would  not  be 
acceptable  since  livestock  would  concentrate  in 
riparian  areas  and  areas  adjacent  to  water.  Other 
systems  would  be  available  for  consideration,  since 
light  use  levels  in  conjunction  with  rest  during 
critical  growing  periods  would  allow  increases  in 
plant  diversity  and  riparian  potential. 


For  the  other  I  allotments  which  do  not  contain 
crucial  deer  winter  range,  all  grazing  systems 
except  spring/summer  would  be  available  for 
consideration.  These  allotments  would  be  managed 
to  maintain  key  upland  herbaceous  species  to  allow 
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Appendix  H 


Spring  Development 


Range  Developments 

The  following  is  a  discussion  of  typical  design 
features  and  construction  practices  for  range 
improvements  and  treatments  proposed  in  this  plan 
(Table  E-1  for  improvements  and  treatments  by  I 
allotment)   There  are  many  special  design  features 
that  can  be  made  part  of  a  project's  design  which 
are  not  specifically  discussed  in  this  Appendix.  One 
example  of  a  special  design  feature  would  be  the 
use  of  a  specific  color  of  fence  post  to  blend  with 
the  surrounding  environment,  thereby  mitigating 
some  of  the  visual  impact  of  the  fence  These 
mitigating  design  features  will  be  developed,  if 
needed,  for  individual  projects  at  the  time  an 
environmental  analysis  is  completed 

Structural  Improvements 

Fences 


Fences  would  be  constructed  to  provide  exterior 
allotment  boundaries,  divide  allotments  into 
pastures,  protect  streams  and  riparian  zones,  and 
control  livestock    Most  fences  would  be  three  or 
four  wire  and  steel  posts  with  intermediate  wire 
stays   Existing  fences  that  create  wildlife  movement 
problems  would  be  modified.  Proposed  fence  lines 
would  not  be  bladed  or  scraped.  Gates  or 
cattleguards  (gates  with  cattleguards)  would  be 
installed  where  fences  cross  existing  roads.  For  any 
fences  in  wildlife  migration  areas,  the  need  for  let 
down  fences  to  allow  passage  of  wildlife  would  be 
analyzed    These  fences  would  be  let  down  when 
livestock  are  not  present 


Water  Impoundments 


Springs  would  be  developed  or  redeveloped  using  a 
backhoe  to  install  a  buried  collection  system, 
usually  consisting  of  drain  tile  or  perforated  pipe 
and  a  collection  box   A  short  pipeline  could  be 
installed  to  deliver  water  to  a  trough  for  use  by 
livestock  and  wildlife.  Ramps,  rocks,  or  floatboards 
would  be  provided  in  all  water  troughs  for  small 
birds  and  mammals  to  gain  access  to  and/or 
escape  from  the  water.  Normally  the  spring  area 
and  the  overflow  are  fenced  to  exclude  livestock 
following  development 


New  spring  developments  and  new  reservoirs  would 
cause  a  permanent  decrease  in  upland  key  species 
composition  on  5  to  10  acres  surrounding  the  new 
water  source  due  to  heavy  utilization  and  trampling 
by  livestock  concentrating  in  the  area.  As  springs 
are  developed,  water  would  be  diverted  to  livestock 
water  troughs,  and  fencing  would  protect  riparian 
vegetation  where  significant  overflow  occurs. 
Consequently,  a  new  increase  would  occur  over  the 
long-term  in  both  woody  and  herbaceous  riparian 
key  species  at  springs. 

Pipelines 


.  «nerever  possible,  water  pipelines  would  be  buried 
Most  pipelines  would  have  water  troughs  and 
sometimes  storage  tanks. 

Wells 


Well  sites  would  be  selected  based  on  geologic 
reports  that  predict  the  depth  to  reliable  aquifers  All 
applicable  State  laws  and  regulations  that  apply  to 
the  development  of  ground  water  would  be 
observed. 


Reservoirs,  including  dugouts  and  waterholes,  and 
catchments  would  be  constructed  with  earth  moving 
machinery  The  essential  steps  in  constructing  a 
dam  for  a  reservoir  are  the  excavation  of  a  keyway, 
backfilling  a  core  of  non-permeable  material  and 
placing  other  fill  to  a  prescribed  height  and  slope. 
Generally,  all  fill  material  is  excavated  on-site. 
Dugouts  are  very  small  reservoirs  whose  dams  do 
not  have  a  keyway  and  core   Depending  upon 
feasibility,  some  reservoirs  with  a  fill  of  over  15  feet 
would  be  fenced  and  water  piped  to  a  trough  or 
waterhole  Waterholes  are  excavated  holes  in  non- 
permeable  material  with  the  soil  placed  adjacent  to 
the  hole   Catchments  are  rainfall  catching  projects 
consisting  of  a  fenced  watershed  apron  and  an 
impermeable  waterhole,  bag,  tank,  or  trough 
Catchments  may  have  large  aprons  for  livestock  or 
very  small  ones  for  wildlife  guzzlers. 


Nonstructural  Improvements 

Vegetation  Manipulation 

Vegetation  manipulation  (brush  control  and  brush 
control  with  seeding)  is  proposed  primarily  in 
portions  of  the  big  sagebrush  vegetation  type  where 
significant  improvement  in  the  range  condition 
rating  would  require  more  than  15  years  using 
grazing  management  alone. 

Vegetation  manipulation  projects  would  be  designed 
using  irregular  patterns,  untreated  patches,  and  so 
forth,  to  provide  for  optimum  edge  effect  for  visual 
and  wildlife  considerations.  Layout  and  design 
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would  be  coordinated  with  Washington  State 
Department  of  Game  biologists. 

Brush  Control 


The  proposed  methods  of  brush  control  are 
burning,  brushbeating,  or  plowing  of  big  sagebrush 
outside  of  important  deer  wintering  areas.  Burning 
would  temporarily  reduce  big  sagebrush  because 
big  sagebrush  does  not  resprout  following  fire.  The 
effect  of  burning  on  perennial  bunchgrasses  varies 
with  the  intensity  of  the  fire,  season  of  the  burn, 
and  the  species  of  grass  in  the  burn  area.  The 
composition  of  Sandberg's  bluegrass,  bluebunch 
wheatgrass,  and  cheatgrass,  where  present,  would 
increase  on  areas  proposed  for  burning.  Several 
studies  in  Idaho  indicate  that  fall  burning  does  not 
harm  most  perennial  herbaceous  species  (Britton 
1978).  Sites  with  Idaho  fescue  or  bitterbrush  would 
not  be  burned  since  these  species  are  easily 
damaged  by  fire. 


1    Specific  proposed  projects  and  alternatives  to  the 
proposed  actions  would  be  evaluated  individually 
through  the  environmental  analysis  process  to 
determine  whether  they  would  have  signficant 
adverse  environmental  impacts. 

2.  To  comply  with  the  National  Historic  Preservation 
Act  of  1966,  36  CFR  800,  and  Executive  Order 
11593,  all  areas  where  ground  is  to  be  disturbed  by 
range  developments  would  be  inventoried  for 
prehistoric  and  historic  features.  Where  feasible,  all 
sites  found  by  this  inventory  would  be  avoided. 

If  sites  are  found  to  be  eligible  for  the  national 
register  and  cannot  be  avoided,  a  determination  of 
the  effect  of  the  project  on  the  site(s),  including 
including  appropriate  mitigating  measures  if 
necessary,  would  be  done  in  consultation  with  the 
State  Historic  Preservation  Officer  (SHPO)  and  the 
Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation.  No  action 
affecting  the  site  would  be  taken  until  the  Advisory 
Council  and  SHPO  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
make  comments. 


Seeding 

Seeding  would  be  accomplished  by  use  of  the 
rangeland  drill  in  most  cases.  Broadcast  seeding 
would  occur  on  small  disturbed  areas,  rough 
terrain,  and  rocky  areas.  Preparation  for  seeding 
(brush  and  cheatgrass  control)  would  be  by  burning 
or  mechanical  treatment.  Based  on  observations  of 
existing  seedings  in  the  RMP  area  and  studies  of 
similar  areas  in  Oregon  and  Washington,  crested 
wheatgrass  would  comprise  50  to  90%  of  the 
seeded  area.  Species  composition  following  any 
treatment  would  vary  according  to  the  success  of 
the  brush  and  cheatgrass  control,  the  survival  of 
other  species  in  the  seed  mixture,  and  the  amount 
of  precipitation  in  the  year  following  seeding. 


It  is  anticipated  that  the  existing  road  and  trail 
system  would  provide  access  for  range 
improvement  construction. 


It  is  assumed  that  normal  maintenance  such  as 
replacement  of  pipeline  sections,  fence  posts,  and 
retreatment  of  vegetation  manipulations  would 
occur. 


Standard  Operating  Procedures 


The  following  procedures  would  be  followed  in  the 
construction  of  all  management  facilities  and  for 
vegetation  manipulations. 


If  buried  cultural  remains  are  encountered  during 
construction,  the  operator  must  discontinue 
construction  until  the  BLM  evaluates  the  discovery 
and  determines  the  appropriate  action. 


3.  No  action  would  be  taken  by  the  BLM  that  could 
jeopardize  the  continued  existence  of  any  Federally 
listed  threatened  or  endangered  plant  or  animal 
species.  An  endangered  species  clearance  with  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  (FWS)  would  be 
required  before  any  part  of  the  Preferred  Alternative 
or  other  alternatives  would  be  implemented  that 
could  affect  an  endangered  species  or  its  habitat. 


In  situations  where  data  are  insufficient  to  make  an 
assessment  of  proposed  actions,  surveys  of 
potential  habitats  would  be  made  before  a  decision 
is  made  to  take  any  action  that  could  affect 
threatened  or  endangered  species.  Should  the  BLM 
determine  that  there  could  be  an  effect  on  a 
Federally  listed  species,  formal  consultation  with  the 
United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  (FWS) 
would  be  initiated.  In  the  interim  period  before 
formal  consulatation,  the  BLM  would  not  take  any 
action  that  would  make  an  irreversible  or 
irretrievable  commitment  of  resources  that  would 
foreclose  the  consideration  of  modifications  or 
alternatives  to  the  proposed  action.  When  the  FWS 
opinion  is  received,  if  it  should  indicate  the  action 
would  be  likely  to  jeopardize  the  continued 
existence  of  a  listed  species  or  result  in  the 
destruction  or  adverse  modification  of  critical 
habitat,  the  action  would  be  abandoned  or  altered 
as  necessary. 
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The  BLM  also  would  comply  with  any  State  laws 
applying  to  animal  or  plant  species  identified  by  the 
State  as  being  threatened  or  endangered  (in 
addition  to  the  Federally  listed  species). 


4.  All  actions  would  be  consistent  with  the  BLM's 
Visual  Resource  Management  criteria.  The 
management  criteria  for  the  specific  visual  class 
would  be  followed. 


5.  In  crucial  wildlife  habitat  (winter  ranges, 
fawning/calving  areas,  strutting  grounds,  and  the 
like),  construction  work  on  projects  would  be 
scheduled  during  seasons  when  the  animals  are 
not  concentrated  to  avoid  or  minimize  disturbances 


6.  Surface  disturbance  at  all  project  sites  would  be 
held  to  a  minimum    Disturbed  soil  would  be 
rehabilitated  to  blend  into  the  surrounding  soil 
surface  and  reseeded  as  needed  with  a  mixture  of 
grasses,  forbs,  and  browse  as  applicable  to  replace 
ground  cover  and  reduce  soil  loss  from  wind  and 
water  erosion 


7  Analysis  of  cost  effectiveness  would  be  done  on 
an  Allotment  Management  Plan  (AMP)  basis  prior  to 
the  installation  of  any  management  facility  or  land 
treatment 


8  Generally  all  areas  where  vegetative 
manipulations  occur  would  be  totally  rested  from 
grazing  during  at  least  two  growing  seasons 
following  treatment. 


9  All  land  treatment  projects  on  crucial  wildlife 
ranges  would  be  limited  in  size,  where  appropriate, 
by  the  cover  requirements  of  wildlife. 
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Table  H-l 

Range  Improvements  by  Allotment  (I  Category  Allotments  Only) 


Production  Alternative  A 


Brush 

Spring 

Cattle- 

Stock 

Management 

Allotment 

Seeding 

Control 

Fence 

Develop- 

Pipelines 

Catchments 

guards 

Tanks 

Wells 

Area 

No. 

(Acres) 

(Acres) 

(Miles) 

ments  (No.) 

(No.) 

(No.) 

(No.) 

Similkameen 

0701 

47 

0 

1.5 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0704 

0 

0 

3.5 

3 

0 

0 

2 

3 

0 

0705 

0 

0 

0.0 

3 

0 

0 

4 

3 

0 

0707 

77 

0 

2.0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Subtotal 

124 

0 

7.0 

8 

0 

3 

6 

8 

0 

Conconully 

0735 

0 

0 

2.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0737 

0 

0 

0.0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Subtotal 

0 

0 

2.0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Douglas 

Creek 

0778 

0 

61 

5.0 

1 

1.0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Saddle 

Mountain 

0806 

682 

0 

2.5 

0 

0.5 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0808 

10 

167 

5.0 

0 

3.0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

Subtotal 

692 

167 

7.5 

0 

3.5 

0 

0 

6 

0 

Badger 

Slope 

0540 

287 

0 

5.0 

2 

3.0 

0 

0 

6 

1 

0544 

0 

0 

2.0 

1 

0.0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

Subtotal 

287 

0 

7.0 

3 

3.0 

0 

0 

8 

2 

North 

Stevens 

0683 

0 

0 

1.0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Juniper 

Forest 

0535 

2,030 

0 

0.5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0536 

4,942 

0 

0.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Subtotal 

6,972 

0 

0.5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

Scattered 

Tracts 

0721 

0 

0 

0.5 

0 

0.5 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0846 

0 

0 

1.5 

1 

0.0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Subtotal 

0 

0 

2.0 

1 

0.5 

0 

0 

3 

0 

Grand  Total 

8,075 

228 

32.0 

15 

8.0 

3 

6 

31 

4 
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Preferred  Alternative  B 

Brush 

Spring 

Cattle- 

Stock 

Management 

Allotment 

Seeding 

Control 

Fence 

Develop-      P 

ipelines 

Catchments 

guards 

Tanks 

Wells 

Area 

No. 

(Acres) 

(Acres) 

(Miles) 

ments  (No.) 

(No.) 

(No.) 

(No.) 

Similkameen 

0701 

47 

0 

1.5 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0704 

0 

0 

3.5 

3 

0 

0 

2 

3 

0 

0705 

0 

0 

00 

3 

0 

0 

4 

3 

0 

0707 

47 

0 

20 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Subtotal 

94 

0 

70 

8 

0 

3 

6 

8 

0 

Conconully 

0735 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0737 

0 

0 

0.0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Subtotal 

0 

0 

20 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Douglas 

Creek 

0778 

0 

0 

5.0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Saddle 

Mountain 

0806 

593 

0 

2.5 

0 

0.5 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0808 

0 

167 

5.0 

0 

3.0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Subtotal 

593 

167 

7.5 

0 

3.5 

0 

0 

4 

0 

Badger 

Slope 

0540 

257 

0 

5.0 

2 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0544 

0 

0 

2.0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Subtotal 

257 

0 

7.5 

n 

3 

0 

0 

4 

0 

North  Stevens 

0683 

0 

0 

1.0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Juniper 

Forest 

0535 

0 

0 

0.5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0536 

0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Subtotal 

0 

0 

0.5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

Scattered 

Tracts 

0721 

0 

0 

0.5 

0 

0.5 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0846 

0 

0 

1.5 

1 

0.0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Subtotal 

0 

0 

2.0 

1 

0.5 

0 

0 

3 

0 

Grand  Total 

944 

167 

32.0 

15 

8.0 

3 

6 

25 

1 
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Production  Alternative  C 

Management 
Area 

Allotment 
No. 

Seeding 
(Acres) 

Brush 
Control 
(Acres) 

Fence 
(Miles) 

Spring 
Develop- 
ments (No.) 

Pipelines 
(Miles) 

Similkameen 
Subtotal 

0701 
0704 
0705 
0707 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1.5 
3.5 
0.0 
2.0 
7.0 

0 
3 
3 
2 
8 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

Conconully 
Subtotal 

0735 
0737 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

2.0 
0.0 
2.0 

0 
1 

1 

0 
0 
0 

Douglas 
Creek 

0778 

0 

0 

5.0 

1 

1.0 

Saddle 
Mountain 

Subtotal 

0806 
0808 

0 

0 

0 
0 

2.5 
5.0 
7.5 

0 
0 
0 

0.5 
3.0 

3.5 

Badger 
Slope 

Subtotal 

0540 

0544 

0 

0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0 

2 

0 

0.0 

3.0 
0.0 

0 

North 
Stevens 

0683 

0 

0 

1.0 

0 

0 

Juniper 
Forest 

Subtotal 

0535 
0536 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0.5 
0.0 
0.5 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

None 
Subtotal 

0721 
0846 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0.5 
1.5 
2.0 

0 
0 

1 

0.5 
0.5 
0.5 

Grand  Total 

0 

0 

25.0 

14 

8.0 

Catchments 
(No.) 

3 
0 
0 
0 
3 

0 
0 
0 


Cattle-  Stock 
guards  Tanks     Wells 
(No.)     (No.)      (No.) 


0  0 

3  0 

3  0 

2  0 

8  0 


0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

3 

0 

24 
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Production  Alternative 

D 

Brush 

Spring 

Cattle- 

Stock 

Management 

Allotment 

Seeding 

Control 

Fence 

Develop- 

Pi 

pelines 

Catchments 

guards 

Tanks 

Wells 

Area 

No. 

(Acres) 

(Acres) 

(Miles) 

ments  (No.) 

(No.) 

(No.) 

(No.) 

Similkameen 

0701 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0704 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0705 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0707 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Subtotal 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Conconully 

7035 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0737 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Subtotal 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Douglas  Creek     0778 


50 


Saddle 
Mountain 

Subtotal 

0806 
0808 

Badger  Slope 
Subtotal 

0540 
0544 

North 
Stevens 

0683 

Juniper 
Forest 

Subtotal 

0535 
0536 

None 
Subtotal 

0721 
0846 

Grand  Total 

0 

25 

0 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

7.5 


0 

0 

05 

0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

1.5 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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Appendix  I 

Derivation  of  Timber  Production  Base 

Acerage  by  Alternative 

Alternative  A 


No.  Planned  Timber 
Harvest  (acres) 


Management  Areas 


North       Huckleberry    Scattered 
Similkameen  Conconully   Rock  Creek  North  Ferry     Stevens      Mountains       Tracts 


Non  Commercial  Forestland 
Non  Operable 

Multiple  Use  Set  Aside 
Riparian 
Wildlife  Habitat 
ACEC 
Low  Intensity  Timber  Production 

Full  Timber  Production  Base 


371 

951 

0 

5 

289 

63 

805 

1.874 

728 

0 

651 

248 

213 

0 

39 

17 

22 

14 

28 

28 

132 

153 

66 

72 

55 

109 

98 

526 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

161 

134 

58 

77 

48 

96 

86 

461 

5,782 


2,235 


571 


7,580 


12,088 


10,285 


7.535 


No.  Planned  Timber 
Harvest  (acres) 


Alternative  B 


Non  Commercial  Forestlands 
Non  Operable 

Multiple  Use  Set  Aside 
Riparian 
Wildlife  Habitat 
ACEC 
Low  Intensity  Timber  Production 


371 

951 

0 

5 

289 

63 

805 

1,874 

728 

0 

651 

248 

213 

0 

58 

25 

33 

20 

42 

38 

200 

230 

99 

108 

82 

165 

147 

788 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

161 

268 

115 

154 

96 

192 

173 

922 

Full  Timber  Production  Base 


5,552 


2,137 


453 


7,499 


11,922 


10.136 


3,744 
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Alternative  C 


Management  Areas 


Similkameen  Conconully  Rock  Creek  North  Ferry 


North 

Stevens 


Huckleberry 

Mountains 


No.  Planned  Timber 
Harvest  (acres) 

Non  Commercial  Forestlands 
Non  Operable 

Multiple  Use  Set  Aside 
Riparian 
Wildlife 
ACEC 
Low  Intensity  Timber  Production 

Full  Timber  Production  Base 


4,567 


1,720 


7,070 


10,994 


9,314 


Scattered 
Tracts 


371 

951 

0 

5 

289 

63 

805 

1,874 

728 

0 

651 

248 

213 

0 

103 

40 

3 

113 

300 

255 

110 

766 

328 

361 

274 

547 

493 

2631 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

161 

672 

288 

384 

240 

480 

432 

2.304 

3,609 


Alternative  D 


No  Planned  Timber 
Harvest  (acres) 

Non  Commercial  Forestlands 
Non  Operable 

Multible  Use  Set  Aside 

Riparian 

Wildlife  Habitat 

ACEC 

Low  Intensity  Timber  Production 


371 

951 

0 

5 

289 

63 

805 

,874 

728 

0 

651 

248 

213 

0 

68 

23 

2 

65 

178 

145 

73 

207 

89 

97 

74 

148 

133 

709 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

161 

235 

101 

134 

85 

168 

151 

806 

Full  Timber  Production  Base 


5,598 


2,163 


515 


7,473 


11,827 


10,065 


7,066 
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Appendix  J 

Goals  and  General  Objectives  of  Land 
Use  Alternatives 


7.  Manage  public  lands  and  keep  access  routes 
open  for  a  variety  of  recreational 
opportunities/experiences  with  an  emphasis  on 
motorized  recreation  access  and  development  of 
recreation  facilities  when  cost  effective. 


Alternative  A  (Production) 


Alternative  B  (Preferred) 


Goal:  Emphasize  the  highest  degree  of  commodity 
production  allowable,  considering  legal  constraints. 

Trade-offs  would  emphasize  consumptive  uses  over 
non  consumptive  uses. 


Goal:  Provide  a  variety  of  uses  within  the  sustained 
yield  capability  of  the  resource.  This  alternative 
represents  a  combination  of  renewable  and  non 
renewable  resource  uses,  incorporating  the 
necessary  constraints  for  protecting  resources  from 
irreversible  decline. 


General  Management  Objectives 


1.  Improve  and  maintain  ecological  conditions  to 
increase  forage  available  to  livestock.  Allow  for  the 
maintenance  of  all  existing  improvements. 
Implement  all  technically  feasible  range 
improvements  or  management  systems  when  cost 
effective.  Provide  maximum  forage  to  livestock 
within  the  constraints  of  existing  wildlife  population 
forage  requirements. 


Trade-offs  would  safeguard  non  consumptive  uses 
while  accommodating  consumptive  uses. 

General  Management  Objectives 

1.  Protect  or  enhance  water  quality  with  particular 
attention  to  those  watersheds  with  major 
downstream  water  uses  including  anadromous  and 
other  sport  fisheries  and  agriculture. 


2.  Produce  the  maximum  sustained  yield  of  timber 
on  all  commercial  forestland.  Utilize  all  salable 
dead  and  down  materials  where  the  benefit/cost 
ratio  is  positive.  Keep  all  woodlands  available  for 
sale  of  minor  forest  products,  such  as  firewood  and 
fence  posts. 

3.  Keep  public  lands  open  for  the 
exploration/development  of  mineral  resources, 
rights-of-way,  and  other  public  purposes. 


2.  Maintain  and/or  improve  range  productivity  by 
providing  available  forage  to  maintain  existing  or 
target  wildlife  populations  as  estimated  by  the 
Washington  State  Department  of  Game.  The 
remaining  forage  would  be  provided  for  livestock. 
Allow  for  the  maintenance  of  all  existing 
improvements.  Implement  management  systems 
and  all  range  improvements  in  allotments  where 
projects  and/or  management  systems  are  cost 
effective.  Improve  riparian  habitat  through 
management  of  livestock  use. 


4.  Offer  tracts  for  exchange  or  sale  whenever  the 
resulting  land  pattern  would  improve  BLM's 
management  of  commodity  producing  resources. 
Pursue  land  transfers  to  other  Federal  agencies  and 
leases  or  cooperative  management  agreements  with 
State  and  local  governments  or  private  entities  to 
improve  management  of  commodity  producing 
resources. 


5.  Manage  upland  habitat  and  riparian  areas  to 
emphasize  production  of  upland  and  small  game 
species  to  meet  the  Washington  State  Department 
of  Game  population  targets. 


3.  Adjust  the  level  of  sustained  yield  timber 
production  by  restricting  production  on  specific 
forestlands  where  appropriate  to  accommodate 
other  resource  values.  Forestlands  would  be 
withdrawn  from  production  only  when  stipulations 
and/or  mitigation  would  not  adequately  protect  the 
other  resources. 


4.  Keep  public  lands  open  for 
exploration/development  of  mineral  resources, 
rights-of-way,  access,  and  other  public  purposes 
with  consideration  to  mitigate  designated  resource 
concerns. 


6.  Maintain  and/or  improve  habitat  for  game  and 
commercial  fish  when  cost  effective. 
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5.  Enhance  BLM  land  pattern  and  resource 
management  efficiency  or  make  lands  available  for 
better  uses  through  exchange,  sale,  or  R  &  PP 
lease.  Transfer  lands  to  other  Federal  agencies,  and 
develop  leases  or  cooperative  management 
agreements  with  other  agencies  or  private  entities 
to  improve  management  efficiency,  resource 
management,  and  availability  of  lands  for  better 
uses. 


6  Manage  upland  habitat  for  nongame  and  game 
species  to  meet  Washington  State  Department  of 
Game  population  targets 

7  Manage  public  lands  and  keep  access  routes 
open  for  a  variety  of  recreational 
opportunities/experiences,  including  both  motorized 
and  non  motorized  recreative  activities 


8.  Consider  the  protection  and/or  enhancement  of 
State  listed  threatened  or  endangered  species 
habitat 


Alternative  C  (Protection) 

Goals:  Protect  and  enhance  natural  values  while 
allowing  use  and  production  only  at  levels  that  do 
not  risk  diminishing  such  values. 

Trade-offs  would  favor  protection  of  the  resource 
over  consumptive  uses. 

General  Management  Objectives 


1.  Improve  or  maintain  ecological  conditions  to 
maximize  plant  diversity  and  wildlife  habitat.  Protect 
existing  snag  habitat  unless  prohibited  by  logging 
safety  codes  and  manage  for  replacement  of  snags. 
Manage  all  riparian  zones  to  maximize  the  riparian 
potential 


5.  Offer  tracts  for  exchange  or  sale  as  applicable 
whenever  the  result  would  be  greater  protection  of 
natural  values  or  sensitive  or  critical  resources  or 
enhance  BLM  management  efficiency.  Pursue  land 
transfers  to  other  Federal  agencies  and  leases  or 
cooperative  management  agreements  with  other 
agencies  or  private  entities  whenever  the  result 
would  be  greater  protection  of  natural  values  or 
sensitive  or  critical  resources  or  enhance  BLM 
management  efficiency 


6.  Manage  livestock  grazing  to  enhance  natural 
systems.  Maximize  forage  use  levels  for  wildlife 
and  watershed  protection.  Provide  any  forage  not 
needed  for  these  uses  to  livestock. 


7  Adjust  the  levels  of  sustained  yield  timber 
production  by  restricting  production  to  specific 
commercial  forestlands  where  appropriate  to 
accommodate  other  resource  values,  provide  habitat 
diversity,  and  minimize  road  construction. 
Commercial  forestlands  would  be  withdrawn  from 
production  only  when  stipulations  and/or  mitigation 
would  not  adequately  protect  the  other  resources. 

8.  Restrict  the  exploration  and  development  of 
mineral  resources,  rights-of-way,  and  other  public 
pu  poses  to  protect  natural  values  only  when 
restrictions  and/or  mitigation  would  not  adequately 
protect  the  other  resources. 

9.  Manage  public  lands  for  a  variety  of  recreational 
opportunities/experiences  with  an  emphasis  on  non 
motorized  and/or  preventative  recreation  activities. 


Alternative  D  (No  Action) 

Goal:  Provide  for  the  continuation  of  existing 
management.  This  alternative  would  maintain  the 
present  management  direction  while  responding  to 
requirements  of  new  regulations  and  changing 
policies. 


2    Manage  for  protection  and/or  enhancement  of 
water  quality  and  all  aquatic  ecosystems. 


Trade-offs  would  emphasize  commodity  production 
while  safeguarding  critical  resource  values. 


3   Provide  for  the  protection  and/or  interpretation  of 
high  quality  cultural,  scientific,  and  educational 
resources. 


4   Protect  and/or  enhance  State  listed  threatened  or 
endangered  species  habitat 


General  Management  Objectives 


1    Improve  or  maintain  ecological  conditions  to 
benefit  livestock  and  wildlife.  Allow  for  the 
maintenance  of  all  existing  improvements. 
Implement  management  systems  and  all  range 
improvements  in  I  allotments  where  projects  and/or 
management  systems  are  the  best  alternative. 
Future  forage  use  would  be  based  on  monitoring 
studies. 
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2.  Produce  the  maximum  sustained  yield  of  timber 
on  suitable  and  available  forestlands  and 
accommodate  other  important  resource  values 
where  identified.  Minimize  road  construction.  Utilize 
dead  and  down  materials  for  consumptive  and  non 
consumptive  uses. 

3.  Keep  public  lands  open  for 
exploration/development  of  mineral  resources, 
rights-of-way,  access,  and  other  public  purposes 
with  site-specific  mitigation  of  resulting  resource 
conflicts. 


4.  Offer  tracts  for  exchange  or  sale  whenever  the 
resulting  land  pattern  would  improve  BLM 
management  efficiency.  Transfer  lands  to  other 
Federal  agencies.  Develop  leases  or  cooperative 
management  agreements  with  other  agencies  or 
private  entities  to  improve  management  efficiency, 
resource  management,  and  availability  of  lands  for 
better  uses. 


5.  Maintain  or  improve  existing  riparian  habitat. 

6.  Maintain  and/or  improve  existing  fisheries  habitat. 


7.  Manage  public  lands  and  keep  access  routes 
open  for  a  mix  of  both  motorized  and  non 
motorized  recreation  opportunities/experiences. 


8.  Consider  State  listed  threatened  or  endangered 
species  habitat. 
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Appendix  K 

Methodology  for  Environmental  Analysis 


Introduction 


The  methods  described  here  for  identifying  and 
analyzing  environmental  impacts  have  been 
developed  and  tested  in  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  and  elsewhere  for  several  years. 
These  methods  greatly  facilitate  a  systematic, 
interdisciplinary  approach  to  environmental  analysis. 
The  techniques  are  especially  effective  when  used 
in  a  group  setting,  as  in  interdisciplinary  team 
meetings. 


This  methodology  was  designed  to  attain  the  three 
objectives  of  implementing  regulations  for  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  (NEPA), 
which  were  (1)  to  reduce  paperwork,  (2)  to  reduce 
delay,  and  (3)  to  improve  decision  making.  These 
objectives  are  attained  by  using  a  broad  and 
comprehensive  systematic  approach  to 
environmental  analysis  which  moves  quickly  to 
identify  and  analyze  in  accordance  with  the  NEPA 
regulations.  However,  a  public  record  is  maintained 
of  all  these  impacts  and  why  some  were  dropped. 
Important  or  significant  impacts  are  analyzed  further 
to  the  extent  necessary  for  an  informed  decision. 


(Use  of  the  words  "important"  and  "significant" 
above  are  a  result  of  the  NEPA  regulations'  use  of 
"significant."  Under  those  regulations,  if  impacts  are 
"significant,"  an  environmental  impact  statement  is 
required;  if  not,  an  environmental  assessment  is 
permitted.  In  theory,  only  "significant"  impacts  need 
to  be  analyzed  in  detail;  in  fact,  important  impacts 
are  usually  noted  in  impact  statements  to  eliminate 
the  possibility  of  leaving  out  any  potentially 
significant  impacts.  For  a  more  detailed  discussion, 
see  Haug  et  al.,  1984a  and  1984b.) 

Definitions 


Environmental  consequences,  effects,  or  impacts 
are  interchangeable  as  used  here.  An  environmental 
impact  is  a  temporal  or  spatial  change  in  the 
ecosystem,  or  human  environment,  produced  by  an 
act  of  man.  There  are  three  components  to  an 
environmental  impact: 


1.  It  is  a  change  in  some  indicator  in  the 
ecosystem.  This  implies  that  a  present  baseline 
condition  exists  for  that  indicator  and  that  a 
change  will  take  place  in  that  condition.  The 
difference  between  present  and  future  conditions 
is  the  impact   Change  also  implies  an  increase  or 


decrease  in  some  units  of  measurement  for  that 
indicator,  such  as  a  magnitude  and  direction  for 
that  change. 

2.  An  impact  is  linked  to  man's  activities  through  a 
cause,  a  change  agent   This  distinguishes  an 
environmental  impact  caused  by  man  from 
changes  in  the  ecosystem  caused  by  forces  other 
than  man. 


3.  An  impact  has  a  meaning,  or  value,  separate 
from  the  actual  change  itself   Depending  on  the 
context  within  which  a  change  takes  place,  an 
impact  can  be  beneficial,  adverse,  good,  bad,  and 
so  on.  These  types  of  imprecise,  judgmental, 
qualitative  terms  are  often  found  in  environmental 
documents  with  no  explanation  or  substantiation 
for  the  evaluation.  This  methodology  attempts  to 
eliminate  the  indiscriminate  use  of  such  value 
judgments  by  using  the  concept  of  'context' 

Context  as  used  in  the  NEPA  regulations  is  largely 
what  determines  the  significance  of  an  impact   This 
methodology  attempts  to  separate  the  estimated 
fact  of  the  impact,  the  change  itself,  from  its 
meaning,  as  derived  from  its  context.  This 
separation  greatly  reduces  a  major  source  of 
confusion  commonly  found  in  controversies  about 
environmental  consequences.  Legitimate  differences 
of  opinion  about  the  scientific  facts  can  be 
specifically  addressed  and  recorded  for  public 
scrutiny. 

The  Interdisciplinary  Team 


Although  some  of  the  work  described  below  can  be 
done  by  team  members  individually,  it  is  more 
efficient  and  effective  to  perform  much  of  the 
analysis  in  meetings  as  a  team.  There  is  no 
substitute  for  the  exchange  of  ideas  and  concerns 
that  occurs  in  this  type  of  setting.  Usually,  there  is 
a  somewhat  painful  start-up  period  during  which  the 
team  becomes  frustrated.  This  is  because  they  are 
learning  a  methodology  that  requires  a  new  way  of 
looking  at  the  problem   There  are  false  starts, 
backups,  and  general  dissatisfaction  with  the  way 
things  are  progressing. 


However,  once  the  team  gets  the  knack  of  the 
analysis,  things  fall  into  place  quickly,  and  the 
analysis  proceeds  far  more  swiftly  than  it  would 
have  if  each  team  member  had  tried  individually  to 
write  about  impacts  to  his  or  her  resource.  For 
some  reason,  teams  generally  prefer  to  begin  with 
the  more  complicated  analyses.  Consequently,  after 
they  have  struggled  through  one  or  two  of  these, 
several  things  occur.  First,  when  the  difficult  ones 
are  finished,  only  the  simpler  ones  are  left  to 
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analyze.  Second,  much  of  the  analysis  is  repetitive. 
The  same  types  of  impacts  tend  to  show  up  over 
and  over;  therefore,  as  the  analysis  proceeds,  much 
can  be  cross-referenced  to  earlier  work.  Finally,  the 
team  simply  gets  better  and  becomes  more  efficient 
as  it  works. 


Change  Agents 


The  first  step  in  this  methodology  is  to  identify  all 
change  agents.  The  list  of  change  agents  is 
developed  from  the  management  actions  prescribed 
in  the  plan.  A  preliminary  list  can  be  generated  by 
one  or  two  team  members  in  preparation  for  the 
meeting.  This  is  a  particularly  good  idea  if  the  team 
is  inexperienced  in  the  methodology,  for  it  gives  the 
team  examples  of  what  is  needed  from  the  other 


members.  Then,  in  the  meeting,  the  management 
activities  are  reviewed,  and  the  list  is  modified  by 
the  team  working  together. 

Change  agents  are  identified  by  breaking  down 
each  management  activity  into  subactivities  that 
directly  affect  resources.  These  activities  are  called 
primary  change  agents  because  they  cause  direct 
impacts.  However,  direct  impacts  often  cause 
indirect  impacts,  and  indirect  impacts  sometimes 
cause  more  indirect  impacts  in  a  chain  or  network 
of  effects.  When  this  happens,  environmental 
impacts  that  cause  other  impacts  are  called 
secondary,  tertiary,  or  higher  order  change  agents. 
In  other  words,  a  primary  impact  which  is  caused 
by  a  primary  change  agent  can  become  a 
secondary  change  agent,  which  causes  a 
secondary  impact,  and  so  forth  (see  Figure  1). 


Figure  1   Change  Agents 

Time  Horizon:   Long-term/Short-term 


Primary 
Logging 


Secondary 
(+/0)  Erosion 


Direct  Impact 


Tertiary 
(+/0)  Sedimentation  -  -  (-/-)  Fish  Populations 
Secondary  Tertiary 

Indirect  Impact 


Chain  of  impacts.  Primary  change  agents  cause  primary  impacts,  which  can  become 
secondary  change  agents  if  they  cause  secondary  impacts.  The  symbol  preceding 
impacts  identifies  an  increase  (=) ,  decrease  (-) ,  or  no  change  (0)  over  a 
particular  time  horizon.  Short-term  impacts  are  shown  before  the  diagonal, 
long-term  after  the  diagonal. 
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Networks 


Knowledge  that  impacts  often  occur  in  chains  or 
networks  is  used  by  the  team  to  identify  virtually  all 
environmental  consequences  that  could  reasonably 
be  expected  under  a  management  action.  The  team 
leader  or  another  facilitator  develops  the  network  on 
a  flip  chart  as  team  members  call  out  the  possible 
impacts  (Figure  1).  This  is  done  for  each 
management  action,  taking  one  primary  change 
agent  at  a  time.  For  example,  timber  harvest 
involves  many  types  of  activities  that  occur  at 
different  times  during  a  harvesting  operation.  Each 
major  activity  is  looked  at  in  detail  to  quickly 
estimate  the  qualitative  impacts  that  might  be 
expected. 


Arrows  and  + ,  -,  and  0  symbols  provide  a  kind  of 
shorthand  to  show  whether  an  impact  is  an 
increase,  decrease,  or  no  change  in  a  resource. 
Collectively,  the  team  quickly  identifies  all 
reasonable  impacts  by  using  this  method.  Figure  2 
illustrates  one  network  that  was  generated  in  this 
RMP 


Figure  2   Networks 
Alternative  B 
Grazing  Management 
Applying  Grazing  Systems 
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When  team  members  are  satisfied  that  all 
reasonable  impacts  have  been  considered,  they 
analyze  the  network  for  places  where  the  impacts 
listed  are  highly  improbable  because  of  required 
stipulations  or  other  mitigation  measures  that  will 
eliminate  or  minimize  the  impacts  listed.  As  this 
part  of  the  analysis  proceeds,  the  team  leader 
crosses  off  the  arrows  representing  impacts  that 
can  be  eliminated,  using  footnotes  to  state  why  a 
particular  impact  is  being  eliminated.  It  is  important 
too  that  this  be  done  by  the  team  as  a  whole  so 
that  there  will  be  an  open  consensus. 


For  record  keeping,  it  is  particularly  important  to 
copy  the  networks  exactly  as  they  appear  from  the 
flip  charts  onto  file  sized  pieces  of  paper.  This 
means  including  all  the  potential  impacts  as  the 
team  initially  viewed  them  and  then  crossing  off 
those  that  do  not  need  to  be  analyzed  further.  This 
exercise  provides  a  record  of  the  systematic  thought 
process  the  team  used  to  identify  important  impacts. 


Work  Sheets 


The  next  round  of  impact  analysis  uses  a  work 
sheet  to  look  at  the  remaining  impacts  in  more 
detail.  The  method  is  described  in  Haug  et  al. 
(1984).  Briefly,  the  work  sheet  is  designed  in  the 
form  of  an  "impact  sentence"  (Figure  3).  Impacts 
from  the  networks  are  entered  on  the  work  sheets. 
Change  agents  are  the  subjects,  indicators  are  the 
objects,  and  the  verbs  are  "increase"  and 
"decrease."  Space  is  provided  for  units  of 
measurement,  quantities,  and  probabilities  to  be 
included  as  qualifiers,  or  modifiers,  for  each  impact. 
The  last  column  is  for  the  "context"  of  the  impact, 
that  is,  for  any  further  remarks  concerning  the 
relative  importance,  duration,  timing,  spatial  extent, 
intensity,  risks,  thresholds,  and  so  on,  surrounding 
any  single  impact. 


Figure  3    Environmental  Consequences  Worksheet 


Change 

Context 
Estimated       Units  of 
Change  agent     I   D     Indicator      quantity     measurement    P   (Relative  importance,  duration,  timing, 

spatial  extent,  intensity,  risks, 
thresholds,  etc.) 

(Subject)      (Verb)     (Object)     (         Modifiers  )  (Modifying  clause) 

Figure  1.  Impact  sentence  from  one  line  of  environmental  consequences  worksheet.  T=increase;  D=decrease; 

P=probability. 
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Different  lines  on  the  work  sheets  provide  a  means 
for  tracking  impacts  from  primary  through 
secondary,  tertiary,  and  higher  order  chains  of 
cause  and  effect  (Figure  4). 


effectively.  Reasons  for  eliminating  any  impacts 
should  be  noted  in  footnotes  or  in  the  "context" 
column.  Impacts  that  remain  are  those  that  are 
discussed  in  the  environmental  impact  statement. 


At  each  level,  resource  specialists  are  encouraged 
to  quantify  their  estimates  as  much  as  possible. 


Ideally,  work  sheets  are  filled  out,  at  least  initially, 
by  the  specialists  working  as  an  interdisciplinary 
team.  Often  it  is  necessary  for  some  to  take  the 
work  sheets  back  to  their  desks  for  further  analysis 
in  order  to  estimate  the  numbers  accurately,  but  the 
initial  efforts  should  be  done  as  a  team.  When  work 
sheets  are  filled  out,  and  each  team  member  has 
reviewed  them  from  the  perspective  of  his  or  her 
own  resource  speciality,  a  final  working  session 
should  be  held  for  the  entire  team.  During  this 
session  the  work  sheets  are  reviewed  with  an  eye 
to  eliminating  from  further  discussion  all  but  the 
most  important  impacts.  These  are  usually  impacts 
that  are  unavoidable  and  not  able  to  be  mitigated 


Once  the  team  agrees  upon  those  impacts  that 
need  to  be  discussed  in  the  EIS,  work  sheets  can 
be  turned  over  to  a  writer/editor  for  translation  into 
prose  for  the  environmental  document.  Because  the 
sheets  contain  impact  sentences  designed  and 
strutured  to  read  like  an  actual  English  sentence, 
writing  the  environmental  consequences  section 
becomes  fairly  routine. 


After  the  environmental  consequences  section  is 
written,  work  sheets  can  be  filed  with  the  impact 
networks,  or  they  can  be  inserted  into  an  appendix 
in  the  EIS.  Either  way,  they  provide  a  record 
available  for  public  scrutiny  of  what  was  considered, 
what  was  dropped  from  further  consideration,  and 
what  was  analyzed  in  detail,  and  why. 


Figure  4 


Alternative A 

Location      Allotment  701 


ENVIRONMENTAL  CONSEQUENCES  WORKSHEET 
Major  Prescription  or  Action  Land  Treatment 


Affected  Resource(s)   Range 


Date  June  13 


Page   1  of  63 


Change  agent 


Indicator 


Change 


Estimated 
quantity 


Units  of 
measurement 


Context 

(Relative  importance,  duration,  timing, 
spatial  extent,  intensity,  risks, 
thresholds,  etc.) 


Seeding 


Ecological 
Condition 


47 


Seeding  converts  early  serai  to 
late  serai 


Seeding 


Perennial 
Grass  Habitat 


47 


Should  increase  local  habitat  diver- 
"    sity  and  production,  locally  important 


Change  in 
Ecol.  Cond. 


Livestock 
Forage 


12 


AUMs 


Benefits  to  be  realized  in  long- 
'    term 
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Appendix  L 

Existing  and  Expected  Long-Term  Ecological  Conditions  by  I  Allotment 

(Acres). 


Allotment 

Existing 

Existing 

Alternatives 

Management 

A 

B 

C 

D 

Area 

Numbers 

Condition 

Situation 

Production 

Preferred 

Protect 

No  Action 

Similkameen 

0701 

Climax 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Late  Serai 

0 

47 

47 

0 

0 

Middle  Serai 

0 

0 

93 

93 

0 

Early  Serai 

1,375 

1,328 

1,235 

1,282 

1,135 

Unclassified 

476 

476 

476 

476 

476 

Forage  Production 

(Livestock  AUMS) 

246 

191 

137 

81 

246 

0704 

Climax 

170 

170 

170 

170 

170 

Late  Serai 

583 

583 

1,604 

1,604 

554 

Middle  Serai 

1,359 

1.359 

338 

338 

1,322 

Early  Serai 

1,729 

1,729 

1,729 

1,729 

1,729 

Unclassified 

766 

766 

766 

766 

766 

Forage  Production 

(Livestock  AUMs) 

708 

838 

668 

379 

708 

7050 

Climax 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Late  Serai 

114 

114 

223 

223 

108 

Middle  Serai 

1,085 

1,085 

976 

976 

1.037 

Early  Serai 

322 

322 

322 

322 

376 

Unclassified 

801 

801 

801 

801 

801 

Forage  Production 

(Livestock  AUMs) 

283 

344 

281 

176 

283 

0707 

Climax 

211 

211 

211 

211 

211 

Late  Serai 

21 

98 

259 

212 

20 

Middle  Serai 

202 

202 

11 

11 

193 

Early  Serai 

910 

833 

863 

910 

920 

Unclassified 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Forage  Production 

(Livestock  AUMs) 

624 

366 

271 

16 

624 

Conconully 

0735 

Climax 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Late  Serai 

50 

50 

244 

244 

47 

Middle  Serai 

608 

608 

414 

414 

581 

Early  Serai 

0 

0 

0 

0 

30 

Unclassified 

62 

62 

62 

62 

62 

Forage  Production 

(Livestock  AUMs) 

144 

79 

73 

44 

144 

0737 

Climax 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Late  Serai 

0 

0 

28 

28 

0 

Middle  Serai 

535 

535 

507 

507 

508 

Early  Serai 

0 

0 

0 

0 

27 

Unclassified 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

Forage  Production 

(Livestock  AUMs) 

112 

157 

118 

70 

112 
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Alternatives 

Management 

Allotment 

Existing 

Existing 

A 

B 

C 

D 

Area 

Numbers 

Condition 

Situation 

Production 

Preferred 

Protect 

No  Action 

Douglas 

Creek 

0778 

Climax 

365 

365 

365 

365 

365 

Late  Serai 

2.941 

3,002 

3.820 

3,820 

2.820 

Middle  Serai 

929 

868 

50 

50 

50 

Early  Serai 

175 

175 

175 

175 

175 

Unclassified 

995 

995 

995 

995 

995 

Forage  Production 

(Livestock  AUMs) 

449 

635 

474 

284 

449 

Saddle 

Mountains 

0806 

Climax 

69 

69 

69 

69 

69 

Late  Serai 

1.467 

2,149 

7,439 

6,846 

1.467 

Middle  Serai 

5.437 

5.437 

58 

58 

5.437 

Early  Serai 

2.442 

1,760 

1,849 

2,442 

2,442 

Unclassified 

131 

131 

131 

131 

131 

Forage  Production 

(Livestock  AUMs) 

1.120 

1,388 

1,173 

674 

2,016 

0808 

Climax 

86 

86 

86 

86 

86 

Late  Serai 

1,001 

1,178 

1,927 

1,919 

997 

Middle  Serai 

926 

759 

0 

8 

930 

Early  Serai 

282 

272 

282 

282 

282 

Unclassified 

589 

589 

589 

589 

589 

Forage  Production 

(Livestock  AUMs) 

468 

423 

336 

197 

468 

Badger 

Slope 

0540 

Climax 

1,634 

1,634 

1,634 

1,634 

1.634 

Late  Serai 

1,771 

2,058 

2,694 

2.437 

1.682 

Middle  Serai 

669 

669 

3 

3 

723 

Early  Serai 

326 

39 

69 

326 

361 

Unclassified 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

Forage  Production 

(Livestock  AUMs) 

276 

1,236 

908 

526 

276 

0544 

Climax 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Late  Serai 

553 

553 

629 

629 

525 

Middle  Serai 

76 

76 

0 

0 

100 

Early  Serai 

34 

34 

34 

34 

38 

Unclassified 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Forage  Production 

(Livestock  AUMs) 

64 

167 

125 

75 

64 

North 

Stevens 

0683 

Climax 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Late  Serai 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Middle  Serai 

0 

0 

45 

45 

0 

Early  Serai 

674 

674 

629 

629 

674 

Unclassified 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Forage  Production 

(Livestock  AUMs) 

152 

105 

79 

47 

52 
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Allotment            Existing 

Existing 

Alternatives 

Management 

A 

B 

C 

D 

Area 

Numbers 

Condition 

Situation 

Production 

Preferred 

Protect 

No  Action 

Juniper 

Forest 

0535 

Climax 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Late  Serai 

0 

1.015 

50 

50 

0 

Middle  Serai 

50 

50 

0 

0 

47 

Early  Serai 

2,921 

1,906 

2,921 

2,921 

2,924 

Unclassified 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

Forage  Production 

(Livestock  AUMs) 

353 

336 

168 

101 

353 

0536 

Climax 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Late  Serai 

0 

2,471 

0 

0 

0 

Middle  Serai 

0 

0 

247 

247 

0 

Early  Serai 

4.942 

2,471 

4,695 

4.695 

4,942 

Unclassified 

63 

63 

63 

63 

63 

Forage  Production 

(Livestock  AUMs) 

483 

544 

259 

155 

483 

Scattered 

Tracts 

0721 

Climax 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Late  Serai 

0 

0 

526 

526 

0 

Middle  Serai 

559 

559 

33 

33 

531 

Early  Serai 

49 

49 

49 

49 

77 

Unclassified 

80 

80 

80 

80 

80 

Forage  Production 

(Livestock  AUMs) 

69 

127 

120 

74 

69 

0846 

Climax 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Late  Serai 

130 

130 

148 

148 

123 

Middle  Serai 

480 

480 

462 

462 

463 

Early  Serai 

197 

197 

197 

197 

221 

Unclassified 

170 

170 

170 

170 

170 

Forage  Production 

(Livestock  AUMs) 

140 

83 

62 

38 

140 

& 


S&Sr 


*? 
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Index 


Page 

Areas  of  Critical  Environmental  Concern 8,  24 

Cadastral  Survey 47 

Criteria 5,  6 

Cultural  Resources 38,  46,  69 

Economic  Conditions 16,  20 

Energy 35 

Fish 15,  38,  68 

Forestry 17 

Geology 19 

Issues 5,  34,  47 

Lands 36 

Livestock 14,  26,  40 

Minerals 19,  26,  35,  69 

Range 36,  39,  111,  112,  115 

Road  Construction 47 

Soil 12,  26,  61,  64 

Threatened  and  Endangered  species 12,  17,  66 

Animals 17 

Plants 12,  13,  66 

Vegetation 12,  26,  62,  65 

Water 12,  26,  61 

Wildlife 15,  16,  26,  38,  67 
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